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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Coal Present and Future—A Great Ambition. 


Ir would be a very fine thing if out of the evil of the recent 
and present coal situation some real good came; but it is 
only by something in the nature of persistent agitation that 
anything in the way of advantage to the country is likely to 
be brought about. Politically the country is rent in two by 
questions of Home Rule, Welsh Church Disestablishment, 
the Reconstitution of the House of Lords, and other topics ; 
but really of greater importance to the national welfare is the 
position in which the country has been placed in regard to 
the coal supply since the great strike of 1912. But while 
home industries have been groaning and complaining, while 
the upper and middle-class householders have been reluc- 
tantly paying an increased fuel bill, and while the poor, 
buying in small quantities, have been sweated in order to 
make profits for the coal owners and the middlemen, our 
legislators have taken no notice of these things, and, with 
the prospect of easier conditions, they will be aliowed to 
drift until the whole country, through perhaps a happening 
similar to that of 1912, will once more be ridden over 
roughshod by those who control the coal sources of the 
country. There is now no denying the fact that the coal 
strike of 1912 has been the creator of vast profit to the coal 
owners, and of considerable advantage to the coal miners; 
while the concatenation of circumstances in relation to coal 
connected with and succeeding that strike has been to the 
national detriment. What makes the position worse for 
home buyers is that, since the strike, and despite heavy 
prices, the demand made upon the collieries by foreign 
buyers has enormously exceeded former record. This posi- 
tion shows that, to obtain British coal, foreign users are not 
at all averse to paying high prices for it. Therefore, the 
facts of a big and growing export at high prices are among 
the best arguments in favour of the reimposition of the coal 
tax, which Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., in his address to 
the proprietors of the South Metropolitan Gas Company on 
Wednesday last, again advocated asa protection of national 
interests, and as having in it mutual benefit for the people 
of this country and the coal owners and the miners. Prob- 
ably, as usual, the coal owners directly, or indirectly through 
agents, will sneer at the suggestions; but the facts have 
been vastly strengthened by events that go to support what 
is so widely regarded as a politic measure. 

We have, however, no confidence that such reimposition 
will come early, if ever, however politic it may be. But if it 
is to come, now is the time, and there could be no better, 
for legislative action in the matter. Last year saw some 
extra g million tons of coal go out of the country, and more 
millions of pounds than these tons constituted the enhanced 
value of the exported coal. When and where is to be the 
end of the marvellous increases in coal exports? No one 
seems to be capable of telling. But Mr. Carpenter quotes 
the “ Colliery Guardian” as responsible for the statement 
that the export of coal is growirg so rapidly that it was 
recently declared that all developments in collieries have 
done little more than keep pace with increases in exports. 
This being so, while prices may fluctuate, advances in the 
vclume of the coal exports must, under existing conditions, 
have the effect of gradually reducing the downward sweep 
of the fluctuations and of gradually increasing their upward 
Sweep. Whatever may be in store for us in the immediate 
future as to lower prices, the prospect, taken as a whole, is 
not the one that could be desired. There is in this a good 
reason for keeping alive the subject of the baneful effect 
upon home industries of the export of British coal ; for all the 
bluff, ridicule, and attempt to disparage the intelligence of 
people who are not in the coal trade cannot destroy or hide 
the accumulated facts and experiences of recent times. 
Among the baneful effects of the position is that the gas 
industry has not in the past year been able to make sufficient 





profits to pay a very moderate trading dividend ; and, if the 
industry charges its gas consumers more, then down goes 
this moderate dividend. This is a position that is dia- 
metrically opposed to the one occupied by the coal proprie- 
tors, for, the more they can make the purchasers of coal 
pay per ton, the more they enlarge the profit with which to 
pad their fortunes. The position of the gas industry in this 
matter confers upon it a very strong claim to consideration 
of its views; and running nearly throughout the adminis- 
tration of the gas industry is the settled belief that a tax 
upon export coal would be of benefit to the country, and, 
Mr. Carpenter believes, to the coal owners. 

The revenue from such a tax would be very useful to the 
country in these times. More war vessels are wanted for 
the maintenance of British supremacy in relation to the 
naval programmes of other countries, and for the protec- 
tion of our shores, and our trade and commerce. So it is 
suggested by Mr. Carpenter that, if the foreigner requires 
of our natural and national resources, the foreigner may as 
well contribute to the support of our Navy, which his very 
existence renders necessary. The proceeds of the tax 
would be welcome in this connection ; it would also be use- 
ful in other directions. The coal owner himself has like- 
wise pointed out to hima road by which, despite the placing 
of a tax on raw coal, he too may derive some advantage. 
Much of the coal that is sent abroad is used to obtain 
metallurgical coke; and the countries so employing our 
coal use the gas, and have the advantage of the bye-pro- 
ducts, including the motor spirit for which every country, 
ours included, is asking. Now, inquires Mr. Carpenter, 
why should not this country benefit from keeping the coking 
of this coal at home, the residuals, and the motor spirit, 
and then exporting the coke? If it would work out in this 
way—if the foreigner would purchase from us the metal- 
lurgical coke he needs—well and good; but naturally the 
coal owners would ask, “ What guarantee have we that the 
“ foreigner would take the metallurgical coke ?’’ We are 
afraid they would not, and that they would consider that 
the greater space occupied by a ton of coke than of coal 
in the hold of a vessel could be more profitably occupied 
for their purposes by the raw material. The picture, how- 
ever, is a nice one, though there is a good deal that is pro- 
blematical in its composition. We can quite see the coal 
owner preferring a large clear profit from his raw material, 
free from the encumbrances of additional capital expendi- 
ture and extra labour and a speculative future, than adopt 
something that might have a large amount of uncertainty 
about it. However, there it is. The coal owners may have 
already looked into the question of the alternative—the 
coking of coal, rather than its sale abroad. On the other 
hand, they may not have given the matter serious considera- 
tion; and perhaps it would be worth while their doing so. 
But overriding all else is the fact that it is grossly unfair 
to this country that the demands of others for British coals 
should act injuriously on home consumers and home in- 
dustries—enriching comparatively few, and doing injury to 
a perfect host. 

There is satisfaction in the fresh evidence that Mr. Car- 
penter brings forward as to an easing of prices in respect 
of coming coal contracts. The conditions are all sympto- 
matic of this. Early coal contracts are made for the Con- 
tinent—earlier than at home; and Mr. Carpenter under- 
stands that Paris and certain other Continental cities have 
entered into contracts for British coal at a reduction of 
2s. 6d. per ton. If it were not for the indications, many gas 
undertakings would, with the residuals markets as they are, 
have no alternative but to raise the price of gas—the South 
Metropolitan Company among them. We hope that nothing 
of the kind will be necessary; but it now all depends on 
coal, There is nothing in the conditions of coal production, 
and a fair profit upon the coal, to justify the exorbitant 
prices of recent times; and it is to be hoped the gas indus- 
try is now to have an opportunity of rehabilitating itself, 
and, by the sale of gas at lower prices, to extend its custom 
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with the coal-fields. Certain is it that the change in the 
gas industry’s fortune, expanding as is its business, cannot 
commence in the current half year. But next half year, it 
is hoped, will see the then prevailing conditions brightened 
by relief from excessive coal prices. 

In their district, the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
are doing remarkable things in connection with the work 
of maintaining their lighting load; and the lighting load is 
something that no effort should be spared to maintain. The 
use of gas for lighting is subject only to the hours of light 
and darkness, the alternations of which are seasonally as 
nearly regular as they can possibly be. Cooking is another 
good ordinate load; but domestic heating is subject to the 
vacillating temperatures of our climate. This being so, 
Mr. Carpenter urges that everything possible shall be done 
to make gas lighting as nearly perfect as it can be under 
its endowments by Nature. They have inthe South Metro- 
politan Company worked hard to make it so; and how is 
fairly generally known, though anyone without the informa- 
tion will find it set out in the speech at the meeting of the 
proprietors. The Company have sought to create a taste 
for more decorative fittings, have met the requirement fora 
new burner that involves little labour on the part of the con- 
sumer—a burner, too, that keeps cool and undiscoloured the 
metal work of the fitting above. They have done this; and 
the ambition of the Chairman and Board and their technical 
staff is now tosupply a gas that, in its combustion, will give 
off products that will be even less harmful than the exhala- 
tions of human beings. With the nickel process of purifi- 
cation, the Company are in the way of accomplishing this ; 
so that only pure carbon dioxide (and not carbon dioxide 
charged with organic matter exhaled by human lungs) and 
water vapour will be the simple products of combustion. 
Supplementing these conditions in the maintaining of atmo- 
spheric purity are the ventilating and sterilizing attributes 
of the gas-burner. This subject of lighting, and others re- 
ferring to the coke market, to the many thousands of tons of 
coke sent out in 28-lb. bags during the recent coal porters’ 
strike, to the Company’s accident fund, and to co-partnership, 
made up a speech that is one of the best of the several 
excellent ones that have been heard from the chair of the 
South Metropolitan Company. 


Wanted, an Educational Scheme. 


Wuat was at once an attack on a deficiency in the gas 
industry, and an appeal for the remedying of the deficiency, 
was made by Mr. F. J. Bywater, in an address he delivered 
last Saturday evening to the members and guests of the 
Midland Junior Association at their annual dinner. From 
no one, perhaps, could the criticism and the appeal have 
fallen with greater propriety ; for Mr. Bywater supplies a 
link that closely connects the juniors of the gas industry 
with the men of front professional rank. But a few years 
ago, he was the first President of the Midland Junior Gas 
Association—“ my junior days are not very far behind me” 
he said in one part of his address—to-day, he is the Engi- 
neer of the vast East Greenwich works of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. Therefore he can to-day 
make a close inspection of things from the points of view 
of both the junior and the responsible engineer; and the 
thoughtful seriousness with which he has delivered himself 
on a subject that has come under his critical observation 
will command—and we feel it a duty to assist in ensuring 
that it will command—the grave consideration of those who 
can move -in the matter against which he lays complaint, 
and which he seeks to redress. Certain are we that the 
address cannot go unheeded; and just as certain are we 
that the morrow will find Mr. Bywater with strong sup- 
porters to the claim that he makes not only on behalf of 
the juniors, but on behalf of the future of the industry. 
There has been a continuous torrent of talk on the sub- 
ject of technical education in connection with all industries. 
Much has been said as to the requirements in connection 
with the gas industry; many of the old deficiencies have 
been removed; opportunities have expanded; and yet, 
for the major part of those who aspire to technical and 
managerial rank in the industry, there still exists a notable 
want. This want is a real educational system—a definite 
system on which the education of the technical juniors of 
the industry can proceed; a system that will be directive 
and efficacious in assisting the earnest junior to know what 
he should do to make himself proficient and competent 
with the highest of all motives—to ensure that his qualifi- 





cations shall be of the utmost value to the work of the 
undertaking to which he devotes himself, and therefore to 
the industry at large. We are not believers in any cast- 
iron rules being applied to the cultivation of intellects that 
are as varied as the faces we see about us. But in connec- 
tion with the gas industry, as with other industries, there is 
certain fundamental and practical knowledge that must be 
the possession of every man who is undergoing preparation 
for technical office, and the assimilation of which knowledge 
can be ina very considerable measure brought into a defined 
course. 

What also is important to remember is that the claim for 
some systematic line of study and preparation is stronger in 
an industry such as that of gas supply than in most others, 
in view of the diversity of qualification that is demanded. 
There are, indeed, few men who combine in themselves all 
things that the gas industry requires in a chief; but it is 
every man’s duty both to himself and to the industry to get 
as close to requirements as he possibly can. The chief of 
a gas undertaking of any pretensions to-day should be a real 
engineer (constructive and mechanical), a chemist, a good 
administrator, manager, and commercial man ; he must know 
the best means of applying and utilizing his primary and 
secondary commodities ; electrical knowledge is now a requi- 
site in many gas-works; and there must be an intimate 
acquaintance with the competitors of town gas and certain 
of the residuals. Yet, realizing all this, the industry con- 
tinues without any guiding scheme of education for those 
who are preparing to do its multiplex and complex technical 
and commercial work. Here is the complaint Mr. Bywater 
prefers, and the attack he makes upon a deficiency that has 
been allowed to exist up to the present. Deliberate judg- 
ment is found in the words: “ I think it is of vital import- 
“ ance that this great want should be remedied at once. It 
“is no use disguising the fact that, while the gas industry 
“to-day occupies a position of magnificent strength, it is 
“ certain that the future will not only produce many claims 
“ for development and improvement from within, but also 
“ many assaults on its position from without; and it be- 
“ hoves us to take care that the young men who are coming 
“into it daily go into the fight well-trained and well- 
“ educated.” 

Mr. Bywater is anxious he shall not be misunderstood. 
Pointing to the existence of the deficiency of which he com- 
plains is not by any means a criticism of, or censure upon, 
the Leeds and Manchester Universities, the Imperial College 
of Science, or the excellent technical colleges that exist. 
These are all places where the fundamental training of gas 
students can take place ; and those whoare fortunate enough 
to be in the position to commence their training at such 
seats of learning are those who will also, in all probability, 
subsequently have the good fortune to be articled to a first- 
class chief engineer, who will see that his pupil’s practical 
training follows the correct lines. The gas industry, how- 
ever, is not for the privileged few. It is for brains and 
ability, irrespective of the social position of those in whom 
reside the essentials to the very best work. Mr. Bywater’s 
solicitude is for those who, through the accident of birth, 
are left largely to follow their own devices as to the course 
of education they shall pursue, and who, looking for guid- 
ance at the present time, find before them almost a blank— 
at any rate, chaos and uncertainty. The frequent result of 
pursuing their own inclinations is much waste—a smattering 
of this, and a smattering of that, but nothing solid, orderly, 
and of the highest value. This is a pity—a pity alike for 
those who aspire, and for the industry. There is room here 
for the introduction of a scheme, and, in a measure, for co- 
ordinating primary instruction, on lines laid down by those in 
the industry qualified to undertake the task of formulation. 
The fulfilment of such a suggestion would be useful not 
only to the aspirants to technical position and to the gas 
industry, but it would be helpful to technical colleges and 
schools as a basis for arranging a curriculum suited to gas- 
engineering students. At the present time, we know there 
prevail the most hazy notions as to what is educationally 
required in our special branch of engineering. Even among 
those who are teachers of gas engineering and application, 
there exist widely varying ideas as to what are the best 
lines to pursue ; and the same may be said of gas engineers 
to whom candidates for technical position are articled. The 
methods of training followed—“ training ” is not always the 
correct word—show a wonderful divergency, which cannot 
altogether be attributed to any consideration for the mental 
bent, aptitude, or otherwise of the pupils. A flexible scheme 
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passing beyond the preliminary educational stage to the 
practical training would, we are quite convinced, be useful 
in more ways than one. 

The time is fully ripe for undertaking what Mr. Bywater 
asks, instead of allowing matters to drift as now. We have 
the first essential in the gas industry—young men possessed 
of both enthusiasm and keenness. The address awards that 
possession as a second essential ; we give it the capital place. 
The second essential (which is placed first in the address) 
is that technical colleges and schools exist in the larger 
centres ; but save in two or three instances, there is in them 
a very inadequate appreciation as to what course of study 
the gas student requires. The third essential is missing— 
the programme or scheme of education, based upon the 
knowledge and experience of representative men in the 
industry. How to get this scheme is the question. Con- 
fidence there is that we shall quickly hear of a large concur- 
rence with Mr. Bywater’s views, and a ready willingness to 
help in the project. There is no doubt, too, as to the ex- 
pression on behalf of the juniors of an immediate desire for 
the project to materialize. It is not an impossible thing 
that is asked; it is not a great thing. From it, however, 
great things may arise. No better way can there be for 
attaining it than for a joint representation on the part of 
the junior organizations to the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
asking them to appoint a Committee for the purpose of 
considering and formulating such a progressive scheme of 
education as is portrayed as desirable in the address. Care- 
ful deliberation will, of course, be required. It is not a 
matter, if it is to be well done, that can be brought to bene- 
ficial accomplishment in a rush; but the collaboration of 
senior engineers with juniors who have lately passed through 
the mill should have good result. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the advantages of sucha 
scheme—the advantage to the student in giving him some- 
thing to work to and for; the guiding advantage to the 
technical school and the gas engineer with pupils; and the 
large advantage to the gas industry. Only this last week 
we have heard that one great Railway Company has found 
it necessary to go to America for the right man to undertake 
its general management. We are not in a posit’on to say 
that the censure on this country and the British railway 
world, that there is in the act, is deserved; but we are prepared 
to say that it is a serious reflection upon the Railway Com- 
pany that acknowledges its own omission to make proper 
provision for a man to take its chief executive position 
when the time came without having to go abroad for one. 
The British gas industry does not want at any time to have 
to make similar confession. It must be able, under any con- 
ditions that may arise, to supply its own properly trained 
men. Moreover, we want to see the British gas industry 
the training-ground for men required in distant places over 
the seas. We desire to see it develop men capable of taking, 
in all respects, top places, without it being a supreme diffi- 
culty to find the right man with the requisite multifold 
qualifications for the highest positions. The gas industry 
has a large part to take in the world’s work and affairs; and 
it will be still larger. What is necessary is that our men 
everywhere shall be equal to making that part as full, as 
potent, and as fruitful as it can be. One way to accomplish 


this is by following up the suggestion that has fallen from 
Mr. Bywater. 


The “ Lancet’s” Simple Test for Gas-Fires. 


Ir gives us pleasure to draw attention to the valuable method 
of testing the sufficiency of the ventilation of gas-fires which 
has emanated from the “ Lancet” laboratory, of which Mr. 
S. A. Vasey is the Director. A description of the method, 
which we are told had for its inspiration the principle 
adopted in the now well-known ‘“Shadowgraph ” test, was 
quoted in last week’s “ JourNaL” (p. 354) from the pages 
of the . Lancet.” The new method, like the “Shadow- 

graph” test, depends on the detection of any products of 
combustion which may be escaping in front of a gas-fire 
by the expedient of rendering visible some constituent of 
those products. In the “ Shadowgraph” test it is the water 
vapour which naturally results from the combustion of gas 
Which is rendered visible by condensation. In the “Lancet” 
test, a trace of the vapour of some highly volatile chlorine 
compound is added to the primary air supply of the atmo- 
spheric or bunsen burner of the fire; and this vapour, in 
Passing through the hot burner and flame, is decomposed, 
and the chlorine combines with hydrogen to form hydro- 
chloric acid. The latter therefore appears among the pro- 





ducts of combustion, and even minute traces of hydrochloric 
acid in air form a dense white cloud of ammonium chloride 
when they come in contact with ammonia. If, therefore, 
products of combustion are escaping in front of a gas-fire, 
to the air supply of which a trace of the vapour of some 
highly volatile chlorine compound has been added, the 
escape may be readily detected by the appearance of white 
fumes of ammonium chloride when a source of ammonia 
gas is passed along the edge of the canopy. The source of 
ammonia gas may be either a piece of sponge soaked in 
ammonia solution, and fixed on the end of a wire, or a small 
open bottle or test tube containing a little of the solution 
can be used. 

Such in brief is the “ Lancet” test, of which we have 
made a cursory trial with results which must be considered 
quite satisfactory, since the indications have tallied with 
those of the “‘Shadowgraph” test. In many respects, the 
test is an advance on the latter. It is readily applicable to 
all gas-fires in which the air-inlet to the bunsen mixing-tube 
is accessible—i.e., to practically all British-made gas-fires 
of modern construction ; and it requires no special adapta- 
tion or fitting for the particular fire. Moreover, it may be 
applied to a fire after it has been fixed, whatever may be 
its position, and its surroundings in the room; and thus it 
makes it possible to ascertain readily not merely if the 
ventilation of a particular type of fire is in general adequate, 
but also if the ventilation is sufficient for the actual condi- 
tions in which the fire is to be used. In this way, the test 
should become very useful in determining the extent to 
which flue-pipe or other draught inducer is required to sup- 
plement the natural ventilation of the fire, when the latter 
has to discharge its flue gases into a chimney which is prone 
to give a down-draught. In ease of application in such cir- 
cumstances, it seems superior to the “‘ Shadowgraph ” test. 
We have consistently held that the latter test has been in- 
valuable to the gas industry in promoting hygienic gas-fire 
construction, from which ultimately both the industry and 
the public must derive great benefit. That another test 
which is in many respects more convenient has been devised 
in no way detracts from the merits of the “‘ Shadowgraph,” 
the principle of which was original, and has furnished the 
inspiration for the latter test. 

The volatile chlorine compound which is best adapted for 
general adoption in applying the “ Lancet” test is carbon 
tetrachloride, which may be safely put into the hands of 
anyone who will be called upon to test the ventilation of a 
gas-fire. Chloroform would answer equally well, but it is 
less suitable for general use; and there are other volatile 
chlorine compounds which could be employed, but which 
are less readily obtainable and less innocuous than carbon 
tetrachloride. According to the “ Lancet” account of the 
test, a chalk pencil, a pyramid, or an absorbent disc soaked 
in carbon tetrachloride is placed near the air-inlet to the 
mixing-tube. In the trial of the test which we made with 
materials at hand, a small piece of sheepskin was used to 
absorb some carbon tetrachloride ; and this, when placed 
below the air-inlet, served its purposeadmirably. Possibly 
the most convenient arrangement for general use would be 
to fill the reservoir of a small spirit-lamp with carbon 
tetrachloride, and let the wick carry up the liquid, and allow 
it to volatilize close to theair-inlet. A flat-bottomed shallow 
metal reservoir, with a wick-tube, and a well-fitting screw 
cap to prevent evaporation and spilling when not in use, 
seems likely to be the handiest equipment for the gas in- 
spector, provided such a “lamp” proves on trial to impart 
about the desired proportion of vapour to the ingoing air 
when it is placed below or alongside the air-inlet of the 
mixing-tube of the fire. 

In conclusion, we hope the “ Lancet” will permit us to 
congratulate its laboratory staff on having devised this simple 
and valuable test for the sufficiency of gas-fire ventilation. 
Its application will undoubtedly in the long run be of great 
service to the gas industry, though it is likely, in the first 
instance, to lead to the scrapping of some gas-fires of ob- 
solete and unhygienic types which might otherwise have 
continued in use for some years to come. But the good 
repute of gas for domestic heating will become yet more 
firmly established as soon as these fires are replaced by 
others conforming with the present hygienic standard. 
Having had occasion, at times, to differ from the “ Lancet” 
on another phase of gas supply in relation to public hygiene, 
we are glad to take this opportunity of expressing our hearty 
appreciation of the value of the test for gas-fires which it 
has now presented to the public. 
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Discs and Prepayment Meters. 

Tue case at the Manchester Sessions in which a woman 
was charged with having obtained credit by means of fraud 
other than false pretences, by securing gas through a pre- 
payment meter by using discs in lieu of pennies, has ended 
in a manner that is very unsatisfactory to gas undertakings 
generally. This is the case referred to in the “ JouRNAL” 
for Feb 3 (pp. 276, 299). The Manchester Gas Depart- 
ment had no desire to be harsh on this particular woman; 
but it was felt to be a duty to put a stop to the abuse of the 
convenience that the prepayment meter is to the poorer 
section of the community by taking proceedings against her 
—she having been repeatedly warned regarding the practice, 
and having as often promised that it should not occur again. 
The threats of the Gas Department appear to have no terrors 
for her; and to-day she is no doubt entertaining a very 
high opinion of the law and of those who administer it, and 
practise in its Courts. The hearing at the sessions sees the 
woman scot-free, and the iegal authorities of the Corporation 
considering the enigma with which the case has presented 
them. The woman was first charged under the Larceny 
Act. This would not do; and so the case was brought 
under the Debtors’ Act of 1869. Now the Recorder has 
held that, while there are several ways of stopping offences 
of this kind, the section of the Act under which the proceed- 
ings were taken does not apply, and the Jury were directed 
to find the woman not guilty, although the discs in her 
meter-box show that she had not pursued the orthodox way 
of obtaining gas by prepayment. It is a good thing that the 
Recorder made the remark as to there being several ways 
of stopping offences of this kind, as otherwise the result of 
the decision might have been that people would have con- 
sidered that they could with impunity use discs, instead of 
making pre-payment under their contracts. 

One point that appeared to nonplus the Recorder was as 
to when, in the circumstances, credit started. While the 
legal representative of the Corporation held that credit com- 
menced with the beginning of the use of the supply of gas 
that was obtained by the aid of a disc, the Recorder was 
inclined to consider it actually began from the time when 
the collector called to take possession of the money, and 
when adjustment was ordinarily made between the money 
in the meter-box and the registration of the meter. It was 
acknowledged that, if more money was put into the money- 
box than the registration of the meter indicated ought to be 
there, it was returned to the consumer; while if there was a 
shortage of money (owing to some defect in the meter), as 
indicated by the registration of the index, then an account 
was sent to the consumer for the balance. Therefore the 
placing of a penny in the slot of a meter does not admit 
the final liability of the consumer. The Recorder found it 
difficult to say that legally any credit by fraud had been 
obtained ; but, to the mind of the ordinary individual, there 
will not be much doubt as to the obtaining of credit in a 
manner that is altogether against the fundamental principles 
of the system. The use of discs is not prepayment; it is 
not a use contemplated by the meter or the system ; and it 
certainly is not in accordance with the terms of the prepay- 
ment agreements, which make it a conditicn precedent to 
obtaining a supply of gas that a penny (or other coin for 
which the meter is designed) shall be placed in the slot. 
The decision, however, does not acquit the woman of wrong- 
doing ; it only says the legal representatives of the Corpora- 
tion had not, in the opinion of the Recorder, settled on the 
correct section of the statute under which to proceed. 

There is another important point about this case, which is 
not a legal one, but only a question of design. We have 
had an opportunity of examining some of the discs used by 
this woman. They are merely cut out of what may have 
been a child’s tin toy engine, or a box such as a small quan- 
tity of tobacco is sold in. Some of the discs are cut to the 
size of pennies; others are as small as halfpennies; and no 
less than seven of them are required to equal the weight of 
a well-worn penny. It is a pity that weight as well as size 
is not a factor in connection with the article—in the present 
instance, the penny, to be legitimate—that sets in opera- 
tion the mechanism of the meter; and it is likewise a pity 
that there are meters that can be set in operation by discs 
much smaller than the coin for which they are constructed. 
Something should be done to prevent this; and it would be 
advisable, if possible, if weight, allowing a margin for the 
wear and tear of pence, could also be made to constitute 
a protective factor in new constructions. If the meter in 
question had required for its operation a disc approximating 








in size and weight to a penny, this woman would probably 
not have been brought before the Magistrates and the ses- 
sions. The manufacture of discs such as she used is so 
simply and promptly accomplished that it supplies a tempta- 
tion to people of her class; and it is the business of the gas 
industry to see that easy roads for wrong-doing of this kind 
do not exist in the appliances by and through which it in- 
vites the custom of the poorest section of the community. 


OAT ta = 
— 








Alkali Manufacturers Redivivus. 

The Alkali Manufacturers’ Association—an organization 
about which little is known outside itselfi—has not been seen or 
heard of in the Committee Rooms at Westminster since the Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament came to the conclusion 
that there was no reason for inhibiting free trading in residual 
products in the gas industry, as sought, for personal motives, by 
the chemical manufacturers in the session of 1912. But these 
gentlemen threaten to once more show themselves in the com- 
mittee rooms, if there is any meaning in the petition that they 
have lodged against the South Suburban Gas Bill. The South 
Suburban Company were one of those that, through error, had 
their hands tied in 1912, at the instance of the chemical manu- 
facturers, in the matter of residuals dealings; and in the Bill which 
they are promoting in the current session, they are asking to be 
liberated in accordance with the findings of the Joint Committee. 
The chemical manufacturers apparently object to losing even one 
of the victories scored by them before the thorough inquiry into 
the matter divulged the subtlety and possible effects of their move- 
ment; and so evidently they are going to try to induce Parliament 
now to go back on the decision of the Joint Committee. They 
seem to be fond of wasting time and money. Perhaps they are 
encouraged in this by the form of the general purposes clause 
in the Model Bill this session. We rather think, however, that 
Select Committees will not ignore the work and judgment of the 
Joint Committee. Certainly the Chairman of the South Suburban 
Company (Mr. Charles Hunt) and his colleagues are not going to 
be induced by the lodging of the chemical manufacturers’ petition 
to withdraw the repealing clause, particularly as the Board have 
always felt that the clause was imposed before anyone actually 
knew what was taking place and what was meant, and before there 
had been a complete inquiry. A list of the petitions against 
Gas and Water Bills, so far as they have as yet been officially 
recorded, appears in our “ Parliamentary Intelligence.” But the 
lodging of petitions is no indication as to more serious opposition. 
Many petitions are pure formalities for protection, or to open the 
way to bargaining for concessions. 


Some Notable Points. 

There are some notable points to be extracted from the 
speech of Mr. Charles Hunt, in addressing the proprietors of the 
South Suburban Gas Company last Friday. There is already on 
record quite a mass of information as to the effects of high coal 
prices and lower market values for residuals; but Mr. Hunt graphi- 
cally showed what these changes have meant by total and average 
figures. For example, he mentioned that the price of coal and 
the lessened values of residuals had caused the cost of gas-making 
to the Company to be increased by 53d. per 1000 cubic feet, com- 
pared with two years ago—practically 6d. No comment is need- 
ful to emphasize the seriousness of this. Another point is that, 
although it is so recently that the West Kent Gas Company was 
amalgamated with the South Suburban Company, the consump- 
tion of gas in that area has nearly doubled. This suggests that 
there had been stagnation in the district before the annexation 
took place, and that the residents appreciate the new order of 
things, and the new methods of business-getting. In connection 
with the recent cold weather, the Company experienced increases 
in consumption of from 8 to 17 per cent. compared with the cor- 
responding days of last year; and this indicates the important 
part now taken in the business by domestic gas heating. There 
is here a hint that may be useful to other concerns. It is that the 
Company find it very beneficial to offer the inducement of free 
fixing during summer months of gas-fires, and to make the rental 
charge only apply to the winter quarters, and not to the summer. 
This relieves the pressure of the fitters’ work during winter, and 
provides extra employment for the hands during summer. 


An Excellent Site. 
At the meeting the proprietors approved of the promotion of 
the Bill deposited in Parliament, which, among other things, is to 
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authorize the purchase of 189 acres of land at Belvedere, with river 
frontage and railway communication. Part.of the land it is pro- 
posed to devote as a “ factory area” (we surmise that the Chair- 
man’s experience at the Garden City at Letchworth has kindled 
this idea), to which manufacturers are to be invited, with provision 
by the Company, if Parliament consents, of cheap supplies of gas 
and electricity. The Local Authority cannot object to this part 
of the Company’s scheme, as if in dus season it matures through 
the facilities offered, large factories on the site would add to the 
rateable value of the district. 


The Consolidated Gas Company’s New Building. 


In another part of the “ JournaL” will be found some 
structural details of the gigantic building which has been erected 
by the Consolidated Gas Company of New York for the carrying- 
on of their business. The references to it which have appeared 
from to time in our columns have been sufficient to indicate that 
when completed it would be something altogether out of the 
ordinary way; and this is borne out by the particulars and illus- 
trations we are able to present, thanks to the courtesy of the 
official of the Company—Mr. Herbert W. Alrich—to whom was 
entrusted the preparation of the designs for the foundations and 
the structural steelwork. The erection of the building has been 
a remarkable achievement, as will be acknowledged by all who 
read the details given. It amounted to suspending a seven-storey 
building over one of twelve storeys, situated between two others 
rising to nineteen storeys. The work has been referred to by 
engineering periodicals in America as ‘‘ constructing a building 
upside down.” While New York City contains many buildings 
notable for their height, their architecture, or other obvious 
reasons, this one is remarkable because of the fact that, though 
it includes in its construction some extraordinary engineering 
features, they are now non-apparent in the completed structure ; 
that is to say, it is notable for the reason that the unique features 
referred to are not obvious. 


Precautions for Transmission Machinery. 


To those in charge of works in which belts and shafting are 
employed may be commended an excellent report on “ Fencing 
and Safety Precautions for Transmission Machinery,” by Mr. W. 
Sydney Smith, H.M. Inspector for Dangerous Trades. This has 
been presented to the Home Office by Sir Arthur Whitelegge, 
M.D., Chief Inspector of Factories, who remarks that it is intended 
to explain, with regard to the several parts of transmission machi- 
nery, the structural and administrative safeguards which the 
experience of the Department shows to be needed for the pro- 
tection of persons employed. Certain of them are not adequately 
covered by the existing law; and it is proposed that the more 
important requirements should be embodied in regulations to be 
made in accordance with the provisions of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act of 1g01. Rightly, however, it has been determined to 
defer the formal issue of regulations until those concerned have 
had time to consider the proposals and to submit any observa- 
tions they may desire to offer. The expression “ transmission 
machinery” is intended to cover the whole of the mechanical 
appliances which serve as connecting-links for transmitting the 
motion of the prime mover to an individual machine. The term 
which is used in the Factory Acts is “ mill-gearing ;” and this is 
defined as comprehending every shaft, whether upright, oblique, 
or horizontal, and every wheel, drum, or pulley, or other appliance 
by which the motion of the first moving power is communicated 
to any machine appertaining to a manufacturing process. The 
former term, which is adopted for the purposes of the report, is 
regarded as being somewhat wider in application than “ mill- 
searing ;” but “transmission machinery” does not include the 
shafts, pulleys, wheels, and belts forming part of the mechanism 
of an individual machine. These are not dealt with in the report. 


Accident Prevention. 


_ As a justification for action, it is pointed out that, in spite 
of the introduction of improved methods, and the requirements 
of the Factory Acts, the number of reported accidents due to 
mill-gearing is still very large. In the past six years there has 
been Practically no decrease in the number of fatalities, though 
the value of this observation for comparative purposes is less- 
ened when it is pointed out that there is no available informa- 








tion regarding the increase in this time in the number and extent 
of installations of mill-gearing. A glance through the report 
shows how many accidents have occurred which might have been 
prevented either by the exercise of greater care on the part of 
employees or the provision of more adequate safeguards in con- 
nection with moving parts of machinery. Mr. Smith suggests 
many things which might be done to prevent accidents; and it is 
these recommendations which, embodied as an appendix, form 
the proposed code of new regulations. The addition of over sixty 
illustrations renders the various suggestions made quite easy to 
understand. 











PERSONAL. 


Mr. WILLIAM THompson, of Shrewsbury, has been appointed 
Water Engineer to the Bridlington Corporation. 


Mr. H. Hurp, the Surveyor to the Broadstairs and St. Peter’s 
(Kent) Urban District Council, has been appointed Water- Works 
Engineer. 


At the annual general meetirg, on the 4th inst., of the Society of 
Public Analysts, Dr. RupotF LEssinc was elected one of the two 
Honorary Secretaries; and Mr. J. H. Coste was appointed as one 
of the new Members of Council. 


Mr. J. H. WiLLoucusy has been appointed Manager and 
Secretary of the Ogley Hay and Brownhills Gas Company, near 
Walsall, in place of Mr. Henry Shepherd. Mr. Willoughby was 
formerly with Mr. Berridge at Leamington. 


Last Thursday, Alderman W. A. Scuuttz, J.P., and Mrs. 
Schultz, who last year filled the office of Mayor and Mayoress of 
Deptford, were entertained at dinner at the Trocadero Restau- 
rant, and were presented with a handsome silver fruit-stand bear- 
ing the following inscription: “ Presented to Alderman W. A. 
Schultz, J.P., and Mrs. Schultz, by the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Councillors of the Borough of Deptford, and other friends, in 
recognition of the valuable services rendered by them as Mayor 
and Mayoress of the borough, 1912-13.” The Mayor (Mr. W. F. 
Marchant, J.P.), with some appreciative remarks, handed the 
fruit-stand to Mrs. Schultz; and to Alderman Schultz he pre- 
sented an amber and gold cigar holder in a silver case. 


A second West Bromwich Corporation Gas Engineer is to enter 
the service of the British Gaslight Company, Limited. The first 
was Mr. Thomas Glover, who went thence to Norwich in the year 
1901. Now Mr. Harorp E. Copp (who, after filling the position 
of Assistant Engineer of the Stockport Corporation Gas- Works, 
succeeded Mr. Glover at West Bromwich) has, we are pleased to 
learn, been appointed Engineer and Manager of the Staffordshire 
Potteries Station of the British Gaslight Company—a post which 
has become vacant through the retirement of Mr. John R. Heath. 
Mr. Copp (who was President of the Midland Association of Gas 
Managers in 1908, and for four years subsequently acted as Hon. 
Secretary) read a paper on “ Incandescent Gas Lighting, with 
Special Reference to Inverted Burners,” at the Dublin meeting of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers a few years ago. He served his 
articles with Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, who was at that time 
Engineer to the Sheffield United Gas Company; and afterwards 
he was engaged by the Company as an engineering assistant, 
being for some time in charge of the new works at Grimesthorpe. 
It was in 1895 that he went to Stockport. 


— 


OBITUARY. 








At the last meeting of the Stalybridge Town Council, the Mayor 
(Alderman J. Bottomley) referred in sympathetic terms to the 
death of Councillor J. Ripyarp, J.P., who had been a member of 
the Council for 36 years. For about 21 years he had been Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, and took a prominent part in the 
purchase by the borough of the then Stalybridge and Mossley 
Gas Company. Mr. Ridyard acted on the Water Committee for 
over thirty years, and was thrice Mayor of the borough. 


In another column to-day some account is given of the lifework 
of one who was well known as a contractor for gas-works resi- 
duals; and we have here to notice the death of a gentleman who 
was years ago connected with the outside fitting and public light- 
ing work of the Gas Light and Coke Company—before so much 
of this branch of the business was undertaken, as at the present 
time, by those who are directly in the employ of the organization 
having its headquarters in the Horseferry Road. Mr. Tuomas 
A. GREENE—who died suddenly last Friday, at his residence at 
Streatham, aged 76—was son of the head of the now extinct 
business of Henry Greene and Son, of No. 155, Cannon Street. 
Mr. Greene had for many years retired altogether from business. 
He, however, to the last kept up his connection with gas com- 
panies as a considerable shareholder; and he was also well known 
to many in the profession as one of the founders of the Evening 
Star Lodge, No. 1719. He was W.M. of the lodge as far back as 
the year 1881, and was some years since elected an honorary 
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member of the lodge. He was a fairly frequent attendant at the 
meetings—more so than the only other honorary member, Mr. 
J. Walter Sugg, who died as recently as Jan.21. The funeral is 
fixed to take place at Norwood Cemetery to-day (Tuesday). 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Joun CoaTEs, 
M.Inst.C.E., founder and Chairman of the firm of John Coates 
and Co., Limited, for many years in Suffolk House, City, and 
now of No. 115, Victoria Street, S.W., which took place at the resi- 
dence of his daughter, Mrs. Peacock, at No. 10, Hay Hill, Berke- 
ley Square, W., on Feb. 10. He was born in 1846, educated at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and received his engineering training at Lord 
Armstrong’s Elswick works. At an early age, he joined the well- 
known firm of Thomas Hawksley and Co., Gasand Water Engineers, 
of London. Some yearslater he commenced business in the City of 
London on his own account, and represented as agent many leading 
engineering firms ; among them being the late Messrs. John Abbot 
and Co., Limited, of Gateshead-on-Tyne, and R. Dempster and 
Sons, of Elland. As soon as his London business was firmly 
established, Mr. Coates visited Australia. He resided in Mel- 
bourne for many years, and opened a branch office there, from 
which he conducted the installation of the Melbourne Hydraulic 
Power Company, the Sydney Hydraulic Power Company, the 
Colonial Gas Association, and other important works. He was 
well known in engineering circles, and held in high esteem 
by all with whom he associated in Melbourne. Mr. Coates next 
turned his attention to Canada, and opened a branch office in 
Ottawa, and devoted some years to installing gas-works in 
many Canadian towns. He was President of the Ottawa Gas 
Company, the Ottawa Board of Trade, and the Conservative 
Association. He resided in Ottawa for sixteen years; and 
during this period he occupied many important positions in the 
business, political, and social life of the city; having also 
served the citizens as alderman for several years. Mr. Coates 
had many friends in Canada, and was a member of the Canada 
Club, and several other well-known clubs. He was a brother of 
the late Mr. Thomas Coates (Manager of the Whessoe Foundry 
Company), whose death occurred in April of last year. 


THE LATE ALDERMAN HOWLETT. 


In the course of his remarks at the meeting of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company on Wednesday last, sympathetic reference 
was made by the Chairman (Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc.) to the 
death of Alderman George Howlett, which took place on Christ- 
mas Eve, as the result of an apoplectic seizure. The sad event 
called for notice by the Chairman from the fact that the deceased 
was the Company’s principal coke contractor. But, apart from 
his association with the Company, he occupied a conspicuous 
position in the public life of Lambeth—a position he had attained 
through perseverance and the exercise of his abilities on behalf 
of his fellow-men. A few particulars of his somewhat remarkable 
career, culled from the full and appreciative notices which 
appeared at the time in the “ South London Press,” may not be 
without interest. 

Mr. Howlett was born in 1842, and began to work at the early 
age of ten. Having, by much self denial, saved a little money, 
he purchased a horse and cart, bought coke at local gas-works, 
and sold it in the streets. When he founda buyer, he shouldered 
the sacks, and shot their contents into the cellars. From this 
small beginning the business grew apace; and in course of time 
Mr. Howlett became the principal coke contractor to the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. Many years ago he took his sons, 
George and William, into partnership; and now the firm has a 
reputation second to none in the trade. 

Outside his business, Mr. Howlett was engaged in public work 
in Lambeth which was so far-reaching as to cause his death to 
be generally felt as an irreparable loss. Perhaps the greatest 
service he rendered was in connection with poor law work. He 
was first elected a member of the Board of Guardians in 1883, 
and was Chairman from 1886 to 1888. He was absent for a 
year; but in 1890 he was appointed Vice-Chairman, and from 
1891 to 1907 was Chairman. He thus occupied this position for 
twenty years. After this he served on the Board, and took a 
large share of the work of the various Committees. Speaking at 
a special meeting of the Guardians held to pass a vote of sympathy 
with the relatives of the deceased, the Chairman (Mr. Frank 
Briant) said Mr. Howlett had “left behind him a heritage by 
which Lambeth would benefit for years to come.” He was elected 
a member of the old Lambeth Vestry many years ago, and sub- 
sequently served upon the Borough Council. He was a member 
of the Progressive Party ; and when they were defeated in 1909 
he was promptly elected to an aldermanic seat. The Mayor 
(Alderman Jabez Williams) recently recorded his tribute to the 
“unselfish, self-sacrificing work” done by his late colleague. 

A lifelong abstainer, Alderman Howlett in his early days took 
a prominent part in the temperance crusade which was waged in 
the Metropolis thirty or forty yearsago. Oflate, however, though 
steadfast in his principles, he figured less frequently upon the 
temperance platform, as he regarded the work as having been to 
a large extent completed. Quite early in life he began to acquire 
house property; and at the time of his death he owned about 200 
houses, mostly of the cottage type, in Lambeth, Battersea, and 
Wandsworth. As a landlord he was exceedingly popular with 
his tenants; and they, with many others, greatly mourn his loss. 








ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tue electrical people are recognizing the advantage of getting 
electric cooking apparatus into schools where cookery forms the 
whole or part of the curriculum. The London County Council 
have now introduced electric-cookers into 
some of their elementary schools; and 
through the interest taken in the matter 
by certain people concerned in electricity, a cooker has lately been 


installed among the equipment at the National School of Cookery. 
There is no objection to all this. The sooner the actual facts as 
to electric-cookers are disclosed by experience, the better; for 
experience has a happy knack of removing the figments of the 
electrical cookery exponents. There are only two references we 
wish to make to a report that has appeared in the “ Electrical 
Times” on the introduction of the electric-cooker at the National 
School of Cookery. The writer says that he observed with sur- 
prise that some gas hot-plates there were heated, not by bunsen 
rings, but by flat-flame burners mounted inside metal rings. 
“The explanation seems to be,” he adds, “that, with so many 
cookers in operation, the students would be overpowered by the 
fumes from the atmospheric burners.” Someone has been “ pull- 
ing the leg” of that writer. He sadly wants a little chemical 
instruction, so as to keep his pen from slipping, and to prevent 
the disclosure of his own deficiencies of knowledge upon the sub- 
ject. In the use of luminous flames, the National School of 
Cookery is an exception among all other schools of cookery, 
where the students are not overpowered by “fumes.” The use of 
luminous flames for heating of any kind is archaic ; but itis quite 
a tradition at the N.S.C. The same writer, addressing nobody in 
particular, asks whether it is too much to hope that eventually 
the whole equipment at the school will be changed over to elec- 
trical operation. We should think it is. 


One of the failings of electric cooking 

Electrical Imposture. advocates is to quote below the actual 
consumption of current for domestic 

operations ; but the facts gradually leak out. Mr. John Roberts, 


of Durban (Natal), writing, near the end of last year, to the con- 
temporary mentioned in the preceding paragraph, stated “that 
the electric-cooker of English manufacture was unsuited to South 
African conditions.” The “ Electrical Times” capped this by 
stating that the electric-cooker is equally unsuited for the majority 
of English households; and with this: the majority of English 
households agree. Since then, Mr. Roberts, in a report, says that, 
from personal observation, he is able to put the consumption of 
electricity for cooking for an average household at 15 to 20 units ; 
while a household of two would find a daily consumption of 
10 units ample. If the household could put up with cold meats 
frequently, a less amount of current would suffice. We can 
surmount that sage remark by saying that, if the household 
could do without cooking entirely, the consumption of current 
would be still less. An account has recently come to hand of a 
fresh experience of electric cooking in a household. Some of our 
readers have seen the fuller details, and know the source whence 
they reach us. There were two in family; and a small servant 
was kept. The wife did the cooking. Instructions were received 
by the gas suppliers to remove the gas-cooker, in favour of an 
electric one, the energy for which was to be charged at 1d. per 
unit. The running cost of the gas-cooker had averaged 2s. 10d. 
per week, and no repairs appear to have been called for. The 
electrical people said electric cooking would not cost more. The 
actual cost averaged for this small family 5s. 3d. per week for 
electricity, plus the cost of obtaining by heating by coal the hot 
water required. Complaint was made to the electrical people ; 
and a lady demonstrator was sent to show how it ought to be 
done. But things did not improve under her expert instruction. 
At their wits’ end, the electricity purveyors offered to let the 
householder have his current for cooking at 2s. 10d. per week— 
the same as his gas bill had been. If 1d. per unit was the correct 
charge, then 2s. 10d. per week was not correct. It was next 
suggested that the current should be charged for at the rate of 
8d. The householder accepted; but it also turned out that during 
this short experience, a man had to be sent seven times by the 
makers of the electric-cooker to effect repairs, for which repairs the 
electrical people paid, and promised, moreover, in order to miti- 
gate the discontent, that they would keep the cooker (which cost 
£17) in order for two years. The householder (who had also had 
to pay £7 for the wiring and installation) was partially mollified, 
and consented to keep the cooker. The next incident was that 
the whole of the hot-plate went wrong; and, exasperated beyond 
measure, the householder ordered a gas-cooker of modern form 
to be fixed. During the time the electric-cooker was in use, the 
expenses for cooking (without calculating the cost of the cooker 
and installation) averaged in the summer months 7s. per week ; 
and in the winter the householder considered 5s. 3d. was a fair 
average to take, seeing that the coal range was necessary for 
warming the kitchen, and so provided hot water simultaneously. 
Relieved of all uncomfortable trouble, the whole cost of cooking 
and water heating for the kitchen is, with the new gas-cooker, so 
much less than with the electric-cooker that the extra wages 
required for a servant who is a competent cook is paid out of the 
saving, and the householder is still money in pocket. There 1s 
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no fiction about this. Yet the same householder was told that 
his expensively purchased electric-cooker would cost him no more 
in operation than his gas-cooker. Experience has now disclosed 
the imposture. 


There is at least one thing for which the 
Wanted Shock-Proof ‘Electrical Times” deserves credit in 
Cookers and Grills, connection with this cooking and heating 
business ; and that is for the campaign it 
is conducting in its “ Cooking and Heating Notes,” against defec- 
tive construction. “Safety above all things,” appears to be its 
motto; and to safety, working efficiency must take second place. 
Not long since we referred to the attack made against exposed 
terminals so generally met with in electric-cooking apparatus. 
Exposed grill elements are another source of danger to which 
attention has recently been called. With them the cook is in 
danger of receiving an ugly shock. The manufacturers are 
therefore urged to have the grill elements enclosed, and to make 
the whole of their apparatus shock and fool proof. Naturally 
there being so many types of apparatus on the market with ex- 
posed elements, the critic has been himself much criticized; but 
quite correctly he is not to be shaken off his point. But truth 
will out. If the element is not exposed, the heating efficiency is 
reduced; and there is the rub. Mr. Fellows, of Birmingham, 
holds that low temperatures dry up the food, and are not success- 
ful; and, in his opinion, the hot-plate method is like playing at 
cooking by electricity. Naturally, Mr. Fellows has been criticized 
for his frankness. However, the writer of ‘“‘ Cooking and Heat- 
ing Notes” takes very seriously the matter of shocking users of 
electric appliances. He evidently fears a tragedy some day ; and 
it is quite clear that he would not at all mind seeing the Home 
Office regulations, which are designed to protect from fireand shock 
in factories and workshops, applied to electrically equipped private 
houses, hotels, and restaurants—indeed, he emphatically adds, 
‘as we hope will be the case eventually.” When that happy time 
comes, ‘ many of the less desirable forms of cooking and heating 
apparatus will either disappear, or be re-designed to meet the 
changed conditions. The “Electrical Times” ought to include 
among its specimen “ copy” for advertisement purposes a list of 
persons who have met with their deaths from shock at voltages 
from (say) 110 to 250, with a warning attached not to use much of 
the electric cooking and heating apparatus on the market, unless 
terminals and elements are properly enclosed and protected, and 
the casings of the apparatus are properly earthed. 
We have not the complete paper before 
Healy on Fire Risks. us with which Mr. Louis T. Healy a short 
. time since attempted to entertain and in- 
struct the members of the Northampton and Bedford Insurance 
Institute. ‘ Electrical Industries,” however, raises the curtain a 
little bit to let its readers see the nature of part of the contents 
of the paper. Among other things, it seems that Mr. Healy sug- 
gested that blown-out bye-pass burners give off enough gas to 
cause a disastrous explosion. It does not appear that Mr. Healy 
called attention to any specific cases where this had occurred in 
connection with the millions of incandescent gas-burners in use 
in this country. He also apparently ignored the protection that 
there is in the invitation supplied by the extinguished bye-pass to 
a couple of the senses of every normal individual to correct 
matters—the bye-pass being extinguished cannot be seen as it can 
be usually, and escaping gas warns through the nasal organs that 
something requires remedying. On the other hand, electric short- 
circuits and wire-fusings give no notification of the mischief they 
are bent upon doing, until the mischief has actually commenced. 
Another extraordinary thing to which Mr. Healy, with great wis- 
dom, calls attention is that mantles falling from their supports in 
an incandescent state constitute a “serious” fire risk. Our con- 
temporary does not show that Mr. Healy cited any cases from 
among the millions of incandescent burners in this country where 
this has occurred. It would be useful to learn how long Mr. Healy 
imagines a piece of mantle remains incandescent after it leaves 
its incandescent flame. Of course, Mr. Healy has never heard of 
falling electric-lamps setting fire to premises, and causing a huge 
sacrifice of life. He never heard of the fire at Messrs. Arding 
and Hobbs, at Clapham, how many a home was darkened by the 
black disaster at Christmas time not long since, how the whole 
premises were destroyed, and how the insurance companies were 
made to “sit up” (as they have been over other very serious elec- 
trically generated conflagrations) all through a falling electric 
lamp. Such a thing, too, as falling incandescent carbon from arc 
lamps causing damage has never come within the knowledge of 
Mr. Healy. Then, says this same instructor as to the relative 
fire risks of electricity and gas, the concentrated heat from the 
chimney of an ordinary vertical burner has proved a great danger 
to wooden ceilings. We have not heard of such occurrences; 
but we have very intimate knowledge of electric wires having 
caused serious damage to wooden ceilings and pannelling. 


Mr. Healy has also been supplied with 
some statistics as to fires in London 
during 1912; and these statistics, judging 
from the paragraph in our contempo- 
rary, he has not been able to correctly interpret. He says that 


out of a total of 3387 fires, those due to artificial lighting were 
as follows: Candles, 187; glectricity, 152; gas, 210; gil, 195; 


The Reading of 
Statistics. 





and lighted tapers, 9. Now the gas figures include not only 
lighting but heating. In 1912 the approximate number of elec- 
tricity consumers was only 135,000 in the area of the London 
Fire Brigade; while the number of gas consumers was 1,220,397. 
Consider the relation of these figures to the number of fires ; 
consider, too, that most of these gas consumers have gas-cooking © 
stoves in use; consider, too, that many of them have gas-fires 
installed. Then, with knowledge thus extended, perhaps Mr. 
Healy will say which illuminant his figures show possesses more 
strongly than the other the virtue of safety. It is also stated 
that no fewer than 823 fires were caused by lights thrown down; 
and Mr. Healy’s sapient remark here is: “ Many of these lights, 
no doubt, were thrown down after lighting up gas-lamps.” Is it 
just of Mr. Healy to talk in this loose fashion, with intent to 
injure a popular illuminating agent? “No’doubt!” “No doubt” 
many of the lights were thrown down by electric light users after 
lighting cigars or pipes; “no doubt” many of them were thrown 
down after the servants of electric light users had been lighting 
fires. ‘ No doubt ’—— we will not proceed to imitate the foolish- 
ness of the assumption that Mr. Healy’s sentencecontains. Has 
he considered how it is that in London and elsewhere the number 
of fires labelled “‘ Cause unknown” has increased so largely since 
electric lighting came into use. “ No!” and an insurance man! 
Then we suggest he should do so. 


One of the curious things about the policy 
of the “Electrical Review” is what we 
sympathetically regard as its inconsist- 
ency. The use of gas on trains has , 
ever been a sore point with it. Speak of the lighting of trains by 


gas, and a red rag waved before a bull could not have worse 
effect. We admit at once that, to the ill-informed, strong sus- 
picion would be created as to escaping gas having a part in fires 
on trains after a collision; but those who know what happens to 
gas at several pounds pressure when suddenly released from a 
damaged cylinder can regard with easy conscience, mixed with 
amusement and pity, the ravings of those who give utterance to 
lay views. The “ Electrical Review” is one of the papers that 
has disclosed a serious hiatus in its technical knowledge. Just as 
strenuous as the paper in question has been in its attack on the 
use of gas on trains has been its defence of the use of electricity 
in mines, though there is very strong suspicion attaching to its em- 
ployment having been the cause of explosions and an enormous 
loss of life—loss of life-which should have made those responsible 
for the editorial columns of our contemporary have many sleep- 
less nights. We believe that the use of gas on trains caused them 
to have nightmare several times—that is, if we properly under- 
stood the ‘ Lest we Forget” article that appeared in the columns 
of the “ Review.” But there has been no indication of nocturnal 
troubles over the use of electricity in mines. There was the 
Senghenydd explosion, in which 430 lives were lost. In that case 
the Coroner’s jury were unable to say whether or not the gas was 
ignited by a spark from an electric wire, or whether a naked light 
in the lamp room was responsible. It cannot yet be said whether 
the inquiry by Professor R. A. S. Redmayne, the Chief Inspector of 
Mines, will be more elucidating ; but in view of the increasing loss 
of life in mines—several isolated cases occurring of which the 
general public do not hear—it is to be hoped that something of 
value will issue. However, the “ Review” does not believe the 
explosion could have been gaused by a spark from the electric sig- 
nalling wires. Probably it has never heard of such a thing happen- 
ing. If so, it might look up the evidence concerning an explosion 
and three deaths at the Navigation Colliery at Bedwas in March, 
1912. The verdict was to the effect that the gas was fired by a 
spark from an electric bell. After the accident the bell was replaced 
by a knocker. This is evidently the accident referred to by Mr. 
Nelson, the Chief Electrical Inspector of Mines, in his report for 
1912. Experiments he afterwards made with the same electric 
bell proved that sparks from it when supplied with current from 
a battery (114 volts) would ignite a mixture of gas and air. The 
“Electrical Times” alsoreports that recent experiments by Mr. 
Nelson show that “ an explosion due tosparks from bare signalling- 
wires, under such conditions as those existing in the Senghenydd 
mine, was quite possible.” Yet the “ Review” has worked hard to 
present the innocence of electricity to its readers. But we ques- 
tion whether the mental faculties of the readers of our contem- 
porary will allow them to swallow all that is put before them 
as to the safety of electricity. The manager of the Senghenydd 
mine has admitted that the bare wire system was in use ata spot 
where a fall and blower took place four or five years ago; and 
he added that the electric signalling apparatus was now being 
discarded, which shows that faith has been lost init. Professor 
Redmayne, during the inquiry, pointed out that the use of unpro- 
tected electric signalling apparatus is a breach of the regulations. 
In an article upon mining accidents in 
the “ World’s Work” for January, Mr. T. 
Good asks whether the figures as to deaths 
in mines officially attributed to electricity give the whole story. 


He proceeds to put other pertinent questions: Have none of the 
recent big fires and explosions been due to electricity? Who can 
say? It is certainly worth remarking that disasters have become 
more frequent since the wide adoption of electricity in this 
country, and that they have the most disasters where they employ 
the most electricity—in the United States. It has been proved, 


The Boot on the 
Other Leg. 


Too Many “ Ifs.” 
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both here and in America, that gas and coal dust can be ignited 
by a tiny electric spark, or by a fused wire. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible, if not probable, that some of our recent big disasters have 
been due to this agency. “The defenders of electricity,” pro- 
ceeds Mr. Good, “ employ too many ‘ifs’ tobeconvincing. They 
tell us that electricity in the mine is quite safe if the apparatus is 
of the right kind, if the wires are properly armoured, if the in- 
stallations are in charge of competent persons, if the mines are 
kept free from dust and gas, if the cables are not damaged, and 
so on.” But how are we, he asks, to secure all these conditions ? 
The apparatus is in constant danger of being damaged by falls 
of roof, bulges of side, and lumps of coal overhanging the tubs. 
Both sparking and fusing occur frequently ; and, when something 
goes wrong, there is probably no electrician within a mile of the 
spot. Depend upon it, if coal owners will persist in using elec- 
tricity in mines not always free from gas and dust, we shall have 
more and more, and bigger and bigger, disasters,as more men 
are employed on a shift in the larger mines. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 





A Record Day. 

Jan. 14 was the coldest day experienced in Boston, U.S.A., 
for seven years, and the Consolidated Gas Company broke its 
previous consumption record (Dec. 24, 1912) by no less than 
6°7 per cent., with an output of 22,485,000 cubic feet. 


German Gas Publicity Centre. 

The “ Zentrale fiir Gasverwertung” publishes its gas-works 
statistics for last October, showing a gas production increase for 
685 comparable works of 4°1 per cent. over the previous October. 
The increase in meter installations for 634 works was 8'4 per 
cent., and 452 works had a slot-meter increase of 31°6 per cent. 
The “ Zentrale”” announces at the same time a training course 
for lady demonstrators, which is given at the cost of bare ex- 
penses. Thecourse costs about £6 1os., and lasts three weeks. 
This seems to be an excellent scheme for the proper training of 
lady demonstrators for gas publicity work. 


Prepayment Meters in Paris. 


The use of prepayment meters in Paris has made considerable 
progress as the result of the efforts of the Gas Company to popu- 
larize them. According to the report presented to the Municipal 
Council by M. Dausset, the member who has charge of these 
matters, the placing of prepayment meters, which was commenced 
in 1911, was general all over Paris in March last year; and by 
Oct. 31 the Company obtained 3144 new consumers. Another 
movement made by the Company had been in the direction of 
fitting these meters in hotels, in order to facilitate the use of gas 
by the occupants of apartments. The number of hotels in which 
gas has been adopted under the conditions referred to stood at 
122 at the end of October; comprising 2008 rooms furnished with 
prepayment meters. . In each case the system has been found to 
work satisfactorily ; cases of fraud being very few in number. 


Continental Coal in 1913. 

The coal production of Germany in 1913 was 191,511,000 tons 
—an increase of 14,416,000 tons on the previous year. Nearly 
32,168,000 tons of coke were produced, which was an advance of 
3,026,000 tons on the 1912 output. More coal and anthracite were 
also imported to the extent of 159,500 tons, making a total for the 
year of over 10,500,000 tons. The output of coal in Austria last 
year amounted to 16,336,000 tons, or an increase on the previous 
year of 538,700 tons. The make of coke was 2,584,000 tons—an 
increase of about 276,300 tons. The output of coke has doubled 
itself since 1900. 


Gas Poisoning Test. 


A resident of Fort William, Ark., U.S.A., recently sued the 
Gas Company for heavy damages for the death of his infant son, 
alleged to have died from the effects of natural gas escaping from 
faulty pipes. The Company maintained that death was due to 
fumes from improperly consumed gas. In support of their case 
they found seven persons who were willing toe remain for five 
hours in an apartment into which were escaping 4o cubic feet of 
gas each hour. At the end of the time no effects of the gas were 
found on any of them. However, the “American Gaslight 
Journal,” in recording this proceeding, gives no details as to the 
size of the room or the ventilation. 


Gas in Turkey. 


The authorities at Constantinople are open to receive offers 
for the right to supply gas for 50 years in the communes of Pera 
and Yenikeuy on the European shore of the Bosphorus. There 
were no applications for the previous offer last August. This is 
not surprising, considering the termsstipulated. A sum of £42,435 
(Turkish) has to be paid for the present works, which have then 
to be demolished, and new ones built. A fixed sum has to be 
paid to the authorities, on the amount of which depends the com- 
petition. Besides this, there is a contribution of 2 paras on each 
cubic metre sold (more than 3d. per 1000 cubic feet), not to mention 
free lighting of the Imperial Palace, a certain amount of free 
public lighting, and sundry other charges. 


Rare Earths. 


In the course of an article last year in the “ Zeitschrift fiir 
angewandte Chemie” (No. 26), Herr E. Stern stated that the 





incandescent mantle industry uses some 300 tons of thorium 
nitrate yearly, representing about 3300 tons of monazite sand. 
The bye-products of the manufacture include over 1000 tons of 
cerium oxide, of which the mantle industry needs only 3 tons. A 
ton of sand costs £30, and contains 2 milligrammes of recover- 
able radio-active mesothorium, worth £30. Of the cerium oxide 
produced, some is used for sparking alloys for cigar lighters, 
some for impregnating arc-light carbons, some by the dyeing and 
photographic industries, &c. Weight for weight, mesothorium 
is 300 times more active than radium, but it breaks down much 
sooner. Some 25 per cent. of its radio-activity is due to insepar- 
able radium. 


Coal ‘‘ Economizers.” 

Several of the technical papers on the Continent recently 
have given warnings against the so-called coal ‘ economizers,” 
which are offered under various high-sounding names, and which 
are not unknown on this side of the Channel. These on analysis 
are mostly found to be mixtures of common inorganic salts, which 
cannot have any possible effect on the combustion of coal. The 
directions given are generally to dissolve them in water and pour 
the solution over the coal, and the result is to be the development 
of great heat, smokeless combustion, and anything from about 15 to 
33 per cent. saving of coal. The ‘“ Wochenschrift fiir Brauerei” 
shows up the composition of some of these and the astounding 
prices asked for them, and warns the public most strongly against 
them. 


Progress in France. 


The meeting was held on Dec. 13 last of the Compagnie 
Francaise d’Eclairage et de Chauffage par le Gaz, when the report 
and accounts for the year ended June 30, 1913, were presented. 
The Company, with a total capital value of 10,700,000 francs, has 
a wide sphere of operation, including some thirty towns, of which 
perhaps Calais is the best known. In the year under considera- 
tion the sales of gas amounted to 965} million cubic feet—an in- 
crease of about 5°7 per cent. on the previous year. The number 
of gas consumers increased by nearly 13 per cent. The General 
Lighting Company of Bordeaux, which, since its formation in 
1904, has had so many bad years, has better things to report for 
the year ended June 30, 1913. It can show a net profit of 
482,442 frs. as against 48,549 frs. for the previous period. Even 
now the Directors deem it inadvisable to declare a dividend, pre- 
ferring to form a general amortization fund. 


Gaseous y. Direct Heating. 


The advantages of gaseous heating as compared with direct 
heating with a hearth were the subject of arecent communication 
by M. Paul Cousin to the “ Bulletin de la Société Industrielle du 
Nord de la France.” The author, as the result of an elaborate 
series of calculations, came to the conclusion that the great regu- 
larity of working, the high temperature reached, and the economy 
resulting from the great yield of heat, which enabled combustion 
to be attained without excess of air, made gaseous heating incon- 
testably superior to direct heating. Hegavea table showing that, 
under the best conditions, the maximum theoretical yield could 
reach, in the case of a steam-boiler, 88°8 per cent. ; whereas yields 
ranging from 77 to 85°83 per cent. only could be obtained with 
direct heating. Another point, which the author expressed his 
intention of dealing with on a future occasion was that the 
management of an improved gas-generator required much less 
skill on the part of the workmen than a furnace. 


Heating-up New Furnaces. 


In the “ Keramische Rundschau ” (No. 42) last year appeared 
an article on this subject by Herr G. Weigelin. The essence of 
his advice is “ weak firing and strong draught at the beginning, 
and strong firing and weak draught attheend.” He gives special 
directions for each day up to the fourteenth as to what doors are 
to be open and how wide, and how much of the fire-bar surface is 
to be covered. Care must be taken that the furnace is only 
smoked and not burned. Wood burns too quickly and develops 
too much heat, coal being better suited for the purpose. It is 
wrong to shut up everything in the evening in order that the 
furnace shall not cool down. On the contrary, everything should 
be left overnight as during the last period of working. The air 
thatis drawn in will, it is true, have a cooling effect, but it also has 
an excellent drying effect. The slower the heating-up, the better 
for the lasting qualities of the furnace. No new furnace will dry 
by simply being allowed to stand cold. Even after standing for 
months it must be heated-up with the same care, in order to avoid 
disaster. 


Gripping Power of Portland Cement. 


This subject was recently dealt with by Herr H. Luftschitz 
in “ Ionind. Zeit.” [Vol. XXXVII., 1491]. The setting of portland 
cement is assumed to be due to the formation of a gel, which ulti- 
mately hardens to a lime-aluminate-silicate mass, and forms a 
close-fitting network around any embedded inert material. With 
concrete, such a network surrounding angular gravel or sand 
would be stronger than one enclosing rounded grains ; and the 
strength attained with washed sand would be greater than un- 
washed, since in the latter case the intervening layer of soft clay 
prevents the surrounding network from directly gripping the 
grainsof sand. Similarly, with ferro-concrete, rust is detrimental, 
preventing close contact between the iron and surrounding gel. 
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GERMAN COAL FOR LONDON GAS. 


Tue daily papers last week gave circulation to the statement 
that the South Metropolitan Gas Company have contracted for 


a supply of 350,000 tons of coal from Germany; and the news 
has caused something more than a flutter in the Northern coal 
markets, where such action was not expected on the part of any 
one of the gas companies who have been so badly hit of late by 
the action of the British coal proprietors, who still think it suffi- 
cient to talk of the laws of supply and demand, and not of such 
laws, plus a growing export of British coal for the use of other 
countries, and a cast-iron desire on the part of the coal owners to 
get, while conditions were favourable, the utmost farthing from 
their customers. The South Metropolitan Company themselves 
do not confirm or deny the newspaper reports. They prefer to 
adopt a mysterious reticence over the rumour. But a matter of 
this kind does not get abroad without there is some foundation 
for it. The Company at the time of the strike of 1912 purchased 
German coal; and before then the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany found it was as easy to get coal from Germany as from the 
North. The Chairman of the South Metropolitan Company (Mr. 
Charles Carpenter, D.Sc.) has told the proprietors on previous 
occasions that the new modes of carbonizing for gas production, 
the lower illuminating power standard to which they are now work- 
ing, and the new process of purification which they have adopted 
(whereby the carbon bisulphide is converted into sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and removed by the simple oxide process), all contribute 
to greater liberty in the selection of coal. There is something else. 
The strong Westphalian Coal Syndicate, we believe, supply coal for 
export at lower cost than they supply coal for gas making for home 
use. This may not strike us as being fair; but if it is so now, there 
is no reason why use should not be made of a very valuable fact. 
The amount of coal mentioned as having been contracted for is 
rather less than one-third the quantity carbonized by the South 
Metropolitan Company last year—this having been 1,125,779 tons. 
However, the amount mentioned as having been contracted for 
—350,000 tons—is a very substantial one; and the Northern coal- 
owners will begin to consider whether they have not gone a bit 
too far in forcing up prices against the gas industry when business 
in coal can be transferred from them in such huge slices. 

One newspaper report last Saturday said: “ It was stated on 
the Newcastle Exchange yesterday that the report that one of the 
London Gas Companies had bought a large quantity of gas coal 
from Germany was confirmed. A quarter of a million tons of 
Westphalian coals have been definitely bought through a well- 
known German firm of merchants, and another 100,000 tons are 
under negotiation. The two big London Companies buy yearly 
about 3} million tons, nearly all from Durham; so there are stillover 
3 million tons to allot under this year’s contracts. The German 
competition, however, is being considered seriously in Durham 
mining circles.” 

The “ Commercial Notes” in the “ Newcastle Chronicle ” last 
Saturday contained the following reference to the matter : 

The news that the South Metropolitan Gas Company has purchased 

350,000 tons of German coal on this year’s account must be taken, if 
true, as indicating a serious break-away from tradition and practice. 
The South Metropolitan Company have on several occasions of late 
purchased small quantities of coal from Westphalia; but the bulk of 
its supplies, amounting to 14 million tons, and nearly the whole of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company's requirements, totalling yearly to 2 mil- 
lion tons, have been purchased from the Durham coal-fields. . 
The present large sale which is reported—and reported, we are in- 
formed, on good authority—may mean that other large purchases are 
to be made in Westphalia, or that it is to be used as a lever in forcing 
down prices when the Companies come into the Durham market 
within the next week or two. Both the big London Gas Companies, 
in common with other concerns of the sort, have been suffering in 
recent years from the handicap of dear coal. Evidently 
the South Metropolitan Company have gone to Germany for a 
solution; and it remains to be seen what the result will be when 
the negotiations with the Durham coal-owners are opened in earn- 
est. It is generally expected that the new contracts for 1914 would 
be closed at a substantial reduction on the figures of the current con- 
tracts. Whether, however, this reduction is to be 1s. per ton or 
1s, 6d. or 2s, or more, will probably depend upon the price which has 
been paid to the Germans—always assuming, of course, that the sale 
reported has really taken place. In any case this German competition 
1S @ Contingency which would have to be met, as the Westphalian 
Syndicate are more than ever determined to get rid of their large sur- 
plus output. 


WORKS TOPICS—XX. 








By ‘‘Modus Operandi.” 
THE CHANGE 1N Gas-Works PLANT. 
Tue increasing use of mechanical appliances for handling mate- 
tial in gas-works, and the repairing shops rendered necessary for 
maintaining this machinery in good working order, have been the 
means of finding openings for the mechanical engineer to look 
after such plant. 


In scores of works great changes have been taking place during 
the past ten or fifteen years. Where formerly there were the ex- 
hauster engine, a boiler, a crane, and a few pumps, there are now 





several cranes—steam, hydraulic, and electric—elevators and 
conveyors for coal and coke, breakers and screens, and hydraulic 
and electric retort charging and discharging machines of very 
complicated construction. There are, too, hydraulic pumping 
engines and accumulators, electric generating plant, boilers under 
high steam pressure, fitted in many cases with up-to-date acces- 
sory plant requiring careful manipulation. This by no means 
exhausts the meckanical plant, for there are usually several gas- 
engines and electric motors to keep in good running order, mortar 
mills, stone breakers, lifts, water-gas machinery, breeze washers, 
artesian well pumping arrangements and a variety of. machines 
in the workshops, which in themselves comprise properly equip- 
ped engineers’, carpenters’, and smiths’ shops. Machinery in 
purifying houses and sulphate plants combine to make ample 
work for an experienced and energetic mechanical engineer. 


THE GAS ENGINEER OF TO-DAY. 


A gas engineer cannot possibly be expected to bea highly trained 
civil and mechanical engineer, an expert chemist, and an ex- 
perienced gas maker and distributing engineer all rolled into one. 
This is impossible. Usually the best men have a fair all-round 
knowledge of the duties of the above, and, in some cases, have, in 
addition, an expert knowledge of one particular branch of the work 
according to their special training and their personal aptitude. 
Much of their time must necessarily be occupied in purely com- 
mercial matters, which has the effect of concentrating on their 
assistants a large part of the work connected with the technical 
side of gas engineering and manufacture. 

Largely owing to the great progress that has been made during 
the past decade in gas-works plant, I feel sure that in many large 
works mechanical plant has been added year by year without the 
provision of any additional arrangements for ensuring proper and 
efficient supervision of this valuable machinery. Thousands of 
pounds are spent on plant of this description ; but often no thought 
is given to the extra supervision required. It is not sufficient to 
engage another mechanic. This isnecessary, no doubt; but what 
is much more necessary is the engaging of a properly trained brain 
to control, maintain, and frequently to improve, the plant that has 
been installed to save in many cases thousands of pounds per 
annum. 

Mechanical plant invariably requires periodical examination ; 
and no one but an expert mechanical engineer can do it properly. 
Quite a number of gas engineers are expert mechanical engineers; 
but if so, they are more often than not incompetent chemists; 
while they may or may not have an adequate knowledge of civil 
engineering. In the same way many gas engineers are expert 
chemists ; but their knowledge of mechanical engineering is strictly 
limited. As a result, such necessary supervision is, in many cases, 
likely to be very deficient. 


THE NEED OF THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 


The point I wish to make is that, firstly, there is an ever- 
increasing need for the gas engineer to study mechanical engi- 
neering, civil engineering, chemistry, and commercial manage- 
ment and business methods. Secondly, it is of the greatest 
importance that the complete change that has taken place in 
large, and even medium-sized, works should be realized by those 
in a position to arrange the staff in such works. It cannot pay to 
allow plant that has cost many thousands to be operated by men 
whose mechanical knowledge fifteen years ago was limited to the 
exhauster engine and a few pumps. Specializing is the order of 
the day. In works where there is machinery to the value of from 
(say) £20,000 to £50,000 in daily use, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that such works should also have a properly-trained mecha- 
nical engineer at £250 a year to look after it. A good man could, 
and would, do wonders in many a large works, which, so far as 
the machinery is concerned, is too often under the charge of a 
foreman mechanic, who has no idea of indicating an engine, taking 
an evaporation test on boilers, nor does he know what is taking 
place in the mechanical world. He is usually so hard worked 
that, even had he the requisite knowledge, he would have no time 
to do anything more than keep the machinery running. Whether 
it is running at high or low efficiency is a matter of quite secon- 
dary consideration—and no wonder. 

The remedy in large works lies in the suggestion already made. 
In smaller works it is impossible to do more than engage one of 
that excellent type of mechanic who has risen to the position of 
erector to some engineering contractor. These men are usually 
resourceful and hard-working, and have had a sound training in 
large machine shops. They are invariably picked men, and are 
often found to have a desire to settle down in a permanent job. 


THE Future Works ENGINEER. 


Is it too much to expect of the rising gas engineer—I mean the 
student who has only just started—that he should have a sound 
training in mechanical engineering? For the young engineer 
whose ambition it is to manage gas-works, I put this branch 
ahead ‘of civil engineering or of chemistry, for the reason that 
gas-making is becoming year by year more dependent upon 
machinery. In ten or fifteen years’ time, so long as the machinery 
is running, gas-making will be a straightforward operation. In 
fact, it is getting to this stage in plenty of large works at the 
present day. This being so, the young engineer with special 
mechanical training will be the valuable man in gas-works in the 
future; and this should be taken into account when engaging 
assistants, 
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COMPARATIVE WORKING RESULTS OF THE LONDON AND FOUR SUBURBAN GAS COMPANIES. 


IN THE HALF YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 


1913. 


Compiled by Mr. F. J. BRADFIELD, the Secretary of the Commercial Gas Company. 































































































— wNetkee Netropotan Commercial. | Bren‘ford. | Wandsworth. ea Tottenbam. 
. é a a ras a, ER 
| . . thousands! 13,357,753 | 6,632,033 | 117,421 1,682,151 | 1,188,978 | 1,015,911 | 977,784 
Increase . . per cent.| Dec. 1°78 so. | 080 4°26 8:05* | 204 | 4°87 
Gas made per ton of coal : cubic feet | 12,306 | 12,734 | 136726 | 12,020 12,647 | 12,943 | 13,206 
» 9 pergallonofoil. . . . ‘ ae ak a ae oo ee | 460 
Gas unaccounted for. . per cent. | 684 | 5°40 7°30 6°96 7°38 8°48 | 7°42 
Coke made for sale per ton of coal . cwts. 9°97 9°75 10°97 10°52 10°45 ) 10°46 9 Ig 
Tar made per ton of coal . . galls. 10°23 9°73 | 0°42 | 0°21 9°57 gg! | i 
Liquor made per ton of coal . galls, 8 oz. 37°01 | 41:28 | 39°67 | 34°93 36°33 39°51 | 38°31 
I ercentage of coke used 1 a | 20°32 | 2109 | 12°25 | 15°86 16°40 | 19°50 | 25°00 
Capital expended per 1000 o cubic feet sold during | Se. 4 s. d. | B.; oa. 4 Sts) we | “hee | S.. ah 
the past year. . eee St 10 10°20 | 7 10°95 | 8 6°09 | 7 2°45 7 290 | QO3807 | 7 9°34 
Price charged per 1000 cubic feet . |2/6 to 3/- 2/2 2 2 “| 2 4 19, 2/5, 2/103) 2/3 to 4/- | 2 I 
| 
Costs per 1000 Cubic Feet of Gas Sold. | | | | 
REVENUE ACCOUNTS. | d. | d. d. d. | d. d. | d. 
Coals, 08; &. s «+ » » » 15°66 | 16°86 | 15'07 15°26 | 18°44 19°93 | 15°38 
| | | | 
| — zs ” nme | “a ah tae 
Less residuals—Coke and breeze ; 6°99 7°35 5°25 496 7°22 7°32 | 4°89 
a a 1°61 | 196 | remy. | I'4o— | 1°82 255 | 1°33 
Amm., liq. "and sulph, amm. | 2°03 2°59 1°75 0°97 1°94 2°40 | 1°34 
Total residuals. , . | 10°63 | II‘go 8°53 | 7°33 | 10°98 11°87 7°47 
Net forcoals , | 5°03 | 4°96 | 654 | 793. 1 7°46 | 8:06 7°91 
MANUFACTURE— | 
Salaries .. ff eae ae See eee 0°28 0°63 0°39 | 0°40 0°23 | 0°55 0°28 
Wages—carbonizing as oy eee 1°85 1°84 1°55 1°39 1°75 1°18 1°45 
Purification . 2. 2. 2. 2 - © © + ee | 0°35 0°74 o'1g 0°26 0° 34 | o'10 | 0°30 
Repairs—plant . 1. . ...-.- «2s» | 4°67 4°40 3°80 6°23 405 | 328 | 4°2 
aimee j | ot j ee 
Net manufacture , . | 12°18 12°57 12°47 16°21 13°83 13°17 | 14°17 
DistRIBUTION—- 
Wages and salaries . . ° I'09 0°77 o'8t 1°18 1°26 1°47 1°07 
epairs—Mains and serv ices, &e.. 2°19 1°58 1°56 2°60 2°21 2°61 3°67 
+. Meters and prep. meters and fittings | 1°45 3°03 1°97 0°99 1°35 2°31 1°43 
” Stoves—ordinary and prepayment . | 1°90 1°54 1°59 1°79 2°04 1°40 I'24 
Total net manufacture and distribution . | 18°81 19°49 18*40 22°77 20°69 20°96 21°58 
| 
Public lamps—lighting and repairing . . . «| 0°50 0°62 0°38 0°50 0°61 1°06 0°33 
Rents, rates, and taxes . . 2 1 6 0 6 os | 2°90 2°06 2°15 1°84 1°02 2°02 1*g0 
MANAGEMENT— | 
Directors, Auditors, and salaries (Secretary, &e.)| o'2 0°26 0°31 0°45 0°69 | 0°76 0°45 
Collectors .. eon a 0°48 0°60 0°72 0°53 0°45 0°55 0°45 
Stationery and general charges “ 0°28 0°52 o'41 0°31 0°44 0°55 o'61 
ke i o'41 0°72 0°53 om 0°50 o'7I | 0°49 
Bad debts O'lr 0°08 0°05 0°08 0°05 | 0°04 | 0°04 
Law and parliamentary charges . ° o'04 0°04 0°03 0°04 0°02 | ool 0°80 
Superannuations,&c.. . . . o'51 0°22 0°32 0°49 0°43 | 0°68 0'07 
National Insurance . Mie | 0°08 0°06 0°08 0°07 o'10 | ca 0°07 
ENE Cs 6) 5-5: sb. oS Se | 0°03 o'OI | 0°02 | 0°03 ool | + 
Ss aes ee = | Edt Ens Et 
Total expenditure (/essresiduals). . . | 24°39 24°68 | 23°38 | 27ae 24°92+ | 29°34 | 26°79 
an | TO LT aameeeniameetenen == — 
Gas A Ss | 29°40 | 25°50 | 27°59 | 28°15 25°36 | 32°50 | 25°24 
Rentals—Meters and prep. meters and fittings | | 3°02 3°32 3°05 3°52 2°89 2°49 1°93 
Stove. . AMS 1°26 1°32 | 1°65 0°99 2°16 1°61 3°34 
Incand. mantle maintenance Sct os yi Or! is 0°43 es or18 
Miscellaneous , » . - . + s+ + «© + o'r0 0°05 | oor ovo! 0°15 | om | 0°06 
| | Sas ———$——. |§ ——$——$ 
Total—Gas, rentals, &c. . . . 33°78 | 30°19 | 32°41 32°67 30°99 | 34°67 | 31°25 
————— = | oe ee ernie 
Balance, being profit . . | 9°39 5°51 | 9'03 | 5°56 | 6°07 | 7°33 | 4°46 
Dividend and interest di | 6-36 adil 7°20 6°82 | g‘02 | 537 
| _- bee ce S an me —|— | sce a cagiamlanihan 
Surplus . , : Def. I° 46 Def. o 85 0°09 © 'Def. I° 64 Def.0°75 ‘Def. 1 1°69 Def. 1 II 
wan . ———— | = 
Contributiontofunds ..... o27t | 5 | | 
SUNDRIES. Spy es UE gee” F | s. d. | 5s. a. 1 8: Sd. | 5,.? 1p | ees 
Coals cost perton . ee ee oe 16 5°89 | 16 8°63 | 16 10°86 7 7% | 48 ''2°29 19 5°40 | 18 3°81 
Coke realized per ton of OS Dg a 7 761 | 7 V8 | 7 5°21 | 7 699 | 7 0°80 | 6 10°34 | 6 10°36 
Coke _,, Ds ke, 6 15 368 | 14 797 | 13 666 | 1% 4°98 | 13 631 | 13 1°36 | 14 I1'K3 
| Per Yard. | | | Per Yard. Per Chal. 
Breeze ,, perton , . yet) © yee | 3 8 | Ut ez | Ct 9°07 2 688 | I 10°77 
Tar realized per gallon . . | eres 7° 0 20 | OR ep o 2°08 | O 2:35 . ra] * 343 
Amm. liquor, &c., realized per butt (8 oz.) . .f° 61r3r | 6 86r | 6 11°77 4 7°33 5 989 | 6 489 | 5 79 
Percentage of stoves at rental to consumers . . | 76 | 95 | 66 78 | a | 89 56 
Bad debts per cent. on total receipts. . . . «| O° 25 s| ozs | O14 | 0°20 or3, | org | wlio 4 
Net profit per cent. on ordinary capital , 3°87 3°64 5°49 9°39 5°29 4°58 | 4°43 
One penny variation equals in half year . £55,657 £27,633 £7156 | £7009 £4954 £4233 | £4074 
Carb. water gas, per cent. on total make . 19°59 _ i 28°82 40°28 4°76 oss _32°22 
empti * On Amal- "4 Amount paid 
— pesetonen Stamp Duty 
Co.'s figures. _ eliminated. 
The London and Southern District Junior Gas Association—A _ lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, on “ Carbonization in Bulk 


meeting of the Association will be held next Friday, at the West- 
minster Technical Institute, when Mr. G. Stanley Cooper (of the 
Koppers Coke-Oven and Bye-Prodyct Company) will deliver a | 


for Gas Production.’ The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Ernest Scears) 
reminds members who have not yet applied for tickets 
annual dinner will take place on Saturday, the 28th inst. 


that the 
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COMPARATIVE WORKING RESULTS OF THE LONDON AND FOUR SUBURBAN GAS COMPANIES. 
TABLE SHOWING THE VARIATION, INCREASE OR DECREASE, ON FIGURES OF CORRESPONDING HALF YEAR, 1912, 
[The figures in heavy type show the decreases. | 


Compiled by Mr. F. J. BRADFIELD, the Secretary of the Commercial Gas Company. 














































































































| | | 74 | 
cies Games | a... Commercial. | Brentford. | Wandsworth, | PA ol | Tottenham. 
Gassold. . » «+ ss . thousands} 212,606 | 102,055 1,786 | 68,767 | 580,322* | 21,283 | 45,409 
Increase (variation equalto) . . . percent. 9 O4 ‘63 3:74 | 5:98 93 | 1:25 | 791 
Gas made per ton of coal . . . . cubic feet 264 | 240 768s 24 | O41 823 || 266 
> i pergenonofoll. .-.. ‘a | 5 | | 29 | 61s 314 OI a | we 
»»mnacconpfed for... .. . percent: | "71 10 | 192 | 58 ‘96s 76 | 3:07 
Coke made for sale per ton of coal . cwt. | 06 2 08 "36 36 65 07 
Tar made pertonofcoal . .. . galls. | “69 7 me 24 45 | ‘02 ¥: 
Liquor made per ton ofcoal . . . galls, 8 oz. | “89 “43 1°44 72 | 5°50 | "57 | ‘84 
Percentage of coke usedasfuel . . . . . .| 1:95 4:16 | 62 2°83 | 2°85 122 | ‘or 
Capital expended per 1000 cubic feet sold during| re d. e “gi | ey “@ = 4 Si. ds | " . d. S:. dye -be. Sebird. 
the past year. © © ee + 6 ee 0109 | O 1-26 0 093 0463 | 0 719 | O 106) o 058 
Price charged per 1ooo cubic feet ... . | | 0 1:00 | ee 0 1:00 
Costs per 1000 Cubic Feet of Gas Sold. | | | 
, a | | | 
REVENUE ACCOUNTS. | d. d. | d d | < ar ie 
Coals OU; Ge... 67a 6S, 1°31 2°33 |  2"20 | 140 06| 3°24 2°01 0 86 
— Ca | TTS Ee | aL Ee eee 2. RRS Ie é Se pBicat 
Less residuals—Coke and breeze . 02 "T4 09, 44 | 414i 1:24 ‘86 
a oe a ee *24 *25 “15 ‘09 02 *02 “34 
Amm, liq. andsulph. amm. 16 ‘28 ‘07 ‘27 02 06 ere) 
Total residuals. . +06 11 “31 0 | (14s | 28 | 1-20 
Net for coals I 25, p22 2°51 2°20 | 4°69 3 29 2°06 
MANUFACTURE — | 
Salaries. .--0- © «© » ‘or "04 *00 03S ‘02 18 01 
Wages—carbonizing ‘24 05 °03 “12 39 °47 ‘II 
Purification ty AM, ie ee OS. OG? ws *06 14 05 | ‘01 | "08 "22 03 
Repairs—plant . . . «© «© 6 © © 6 « 16 80 78 | 71 | 1:97 04 1-49 
Net manufacture . .| 1°24 1:27 1°81 2°81 | 2°39 . ge "64 
DisTRIBUTION— | | 
Wages and salaries. . . . . + © « "04 ‘01 | *08 ‘01 "15 25 *09 
Repairs—Mains and services, &c. . . . «| *31 16 *28 08 *37 | ‘51 50 
rr Meters and prep. meters and fittings ‘59 *22 03 02 13 46 “06 
me Stoves—ordinary and prepayment . 02 "03 "06 31 | *86 13 “23: | 
Total net manufacture and distribution . I'02 1°35 2°20 3°01 | 3°90 2°55 *40 
Public lamps—lighting and repairing ‘01 02 01 09 | 05 17 30 
Rents, rates, andtaxes. . . . . 08 "03 06 ‘07 12 53 02 
MANAGEMENT— 
Directors, Auditors, and salariés (Secretary, &c.) ‘OI ‘OI 03 05 16 *29 03 
Collectors 5 ar Se . ee ‘OI 00 oI 02 "02 ‘Ol 05 
Stationery and general charges 03 ‘00 ‘00 09 06 “06 
Prott-QRGtiG@ esi arise sap te tor ‘02 13 oI ‘01 05 02 
Bad debts ws ‘Ol ‘OI 02 oI ‘01 *00 OL 
Law and parliamentary charges . *02 ‘02 01 02 “44 38 76 
Superannuations, &c. . . . 02 ‘27 04 10 . 26 22 01 
National Insurance ‘oI 04 02 oI 02 01 
Sundries . ‘co ‘00 00 03 *00 
Total expenditure (less residuals). . ne *98 1°18 2°19 2°95 3°84 2°78 83 
NEAR ae it rite Si Bi iS a0, Se i 10 03 ol ‘98 4°03 37 86 
Rentals—Meter and prep. meter and fittings 6 °23 15 ‘20 65 °26 00 
MR eg Te ee Ge gs og ‘12 ‘06 07 *09 ‘O7 ‘09 10 
Incand. mantle maintenance . ‘00 i 00 se 14 ‘ 02 
Miscellaneous , ... . ; ‘00 01 oI or ‘10 03 03 
Total—Gas, rentals, &c. 13 *25 22 68 4°41 75 75 
Balance, being profit , *85 93 1:97 3°63 “57 2°03 1:58 
Dividend and interest . "24 1:24 01 *04 82 34 17 
Surplus , . 1:09 *31 1:96 3°67 “23 2°37 1°75 
Contributionstofunds . .. ... . 35 | ee ] 26 
7 | 
SUNDRIES, ~ s. d. s. d. a | s dad. |" 8. -d. | 9; Gen | stad 
Coals cost parton ... . I 10°27 2 6:95 2 366 | 2 109 | 4 3°50:| 2 5°42 | 2 5°88 
Coke realized per ton of coal , O 2°64 O 3°33 0 400 Oo o'16 1893 | 1 546 | 9 636 
okey, »  Ofcoke. 0 4°20 0 2-75 0 850 | o 5:99 2 9:38 31018 | 1 3:50 
Per Yard. Per Yard, Per Chal, 
Breeze ,,  perton , 1 1°25 0 0°83 0 1:98 0 3:19 0 5°53 oO 1°21 0 0°58 
Tar realized per gallon . tee aC 0 0'27 0 0°35 0 O18 0 O'15 0 o'I0 0 0:03 Oo 002 
Amm, liquor, &c., realized per butt, 80z. . 0 5:57 0 7:94 0 936 0 11°31 1 3-92 0 459 o 4°64 
Percentage of stoves at rental’ to-consumers . 4 2 2 a ee 9 5 
Bad debts per cent. on total receipts . "02 ‘or | 03 02 | 02 *I0 "02 
Net profit per cent. on ordinary capital. -*74 - Ot | 1:35) | | 6°57 | ‘78 1°56 2:08 
One penny variation equals in half year . £1011 £425 £8 | £287 | £2418 £89 £189 
Carb. water gas per cent.ontotalmake . . . I°gI a 449 | 4°93 8°83 aa 














* These figures represen‘ the variation on the absorbing Companies’ own figures, and not on those of the amalgamating Companies, whereas on the pre- 


ceding table the increase on.the ‘‘ Gas Sold’? is on the amalgamated figures. 











Presentation to Mr. A. B. Tobey.— Mr. A. B. Tobey, of Durham, 


G 


whose appointment as Manager to the Townsville (Queensland) 
as and Coke Company has been already reported in our columns, 


was on the 7th inst. presented with a solid leather kit-bag sub- 


scribed for by the employees at the Durham Gas-Works. Mr. 
Tobey was also the recipient of a case of pipes, presented by 
the office staff; and the mainlayers and fitters presented him 
with a shaving set. 
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RETORT-HOUSE GABLE COLLAPSE. 


£3000 Damage at Brierfield. 
An alarming accident occurred early on Wednesday morning last 
at the Brierfield Gas-Works of the Nelson Corporation—a brick 
wall, 90 feet high and 86 feet wide, forming the gable end of the 
retort-house and store-room, collapsing and causing damage to 
the extent of £3000. Work was in full swing when, without the 
slightest warning, a tremendous crash was heard; and the men 
then saw the wall fall away and break into thousands of frag- 
ments. Part of the masonry fell into the canal, which runs at 
the rear of the works. Fortunately, the structure fell towards 














The Damaged Retort-House at Nelson. 


the canal. Had it fallen inwards, several lives must have been 
lost, as a number of men were at the time following their work 
in the retort-house. No damage was done to anything but the 
wall. For some time it had been noticed that the foundations 
were showing signs of weakening ; but no immediate danger was 
anticipated. Mr. A. Morton Fyffe (the Gas Engineer) stated that 
the affair created much excitement among the men at the works; 
and it was very lucky that none of them met with an injury. He 
attributed the collapse to the subsidence of the canal bank imme- 
diately below the building. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, it should be pointed out that 
the gable which has collapsed has no connection whatever with 
the vertical-retort installation erected by the Nelson Corporation 
two years ago. At the Brierfield works there are no vertical 
retorts. The gable in question has been built fifteen years; and 
the house contains nine beds of inclined retorts. 





STEAM RAISING BY GAS COKE. 


In the last number of the “ JournaL” (p. 363), we gave some 
figures supplied by Mr. S. Tagg, of Preston, to the “ Bulletin” of 
the British Commercial Gas Association in regard to the use of 
coke for raising steam. We have since received for publication 
the following results of some evaporation tests officially conducted, 
under the direction of the London Coke Committee, on boilers at 
an important municipal pumping-station near London. 


The boilers are the ordinary Cornish type, and the full normal 
evaporative capacity was maintained during the tests without 
alteration to the existing furnaces or draught conditions. Ordi- 
nary medium-sized gas coke was fired exclusively during the tests, 
at intervals of 30 to 40 minutes. The competing fuel was smoke- 
less Welsh coal, which was usually stoked at intervals of about 20 
minutes. The results obtained demonstrate the comparatively 
high efficiency of gas coke as a steam-raising fuel, and its adapta- 
bility to existing conditions. The feed-water test-meter had been 
previously checked, and was corr ectly calibrated within fine 
limits. The coke fuel was weighed in small lots immediately 





before firing. Intervals of 1} hours were allowed in order to 
establish coke-fires prior to the commencement of the tests, which 
were twice repeated with similar results. The draught (natural) 
available was 0°125 inch at the furnace doors. 


Deetienetaets. . .. ; . i. os, & «© » « 4 nour 
Steam pressure— 

SS Se ee a ee 

Minimum . Oe ae eee. ee ee a 

ithe sts aes A es ee IOI'5 -. 
Feed temperature, average eh. 175° Fahr. 
ce. a a ae ae ee ee a 1680 lbs. 
Average per square foot of grate perhour. . . . 12°7 -- 
Total water evaporated . . . .. + 6 + 16,170 ,, 
Water evaporated per pound of coke, actual . . . 9°620 ,, 
Wartorofevanporaton . . «+ 5 .+ © © 2 «# 1°078 ,, 
Water evaporated per pound of coke as fired from 

and at 212° Fahr.. . . . ol ee 30°370 ,; 


Though gas coke is now being used extensively on all types of 
boilers in London, the Committee’s experience is that the efficiency 
of this fuel for steam-raising purposes is little understood by engi- 
neers in charge of boiler plant; and it is hoped that the above 
authenticated test figures may prove useful in dissipating prejudice 
and in extending the use of gas coke fuel for industrial purposes. 
The comparatively high efficiency of coke fuel for evaporating 
and general heating purposes is explained in a booklet entitled 
‘“* Moments with a Fuel Expert,” single copies of which are issued 
gratis by the Committee at No. 39, Victoria Street, S.W. 





WATER LEGISLATION FOR 1914. 


Provisional Orders. 
In the last number of the “ JourNAL” the provisions in regard to 
the supply of water in the Bills promoted by companies and local 
authorities were dealt with. We now notice those contained in 
the Provisional Orders; taking first those for which applications 
have been made to the Board of Trade. 


The Amersham, Beaconsfield, and District Water-Works Com- 
pany, Limited, seek confirmation of the construction of the exist- 
ing works and authority to carry out others, consisting of a service 
reservoir in the parish of Amersham, and a conduit commencing 
thereat and terminating by a junction with the existing main of 
the Company in the road leading from Amersham to Beacons- 
field. The works are to be completed within the time, and sub- 
ject to the conditions, prescribed by section 11 of the Gas and 
Water Works Facilities Act, 1870. Additional capital to the 
amount of £40,000, including premiums, is required; and the 
whole of the Company’s capital is not to exceed £86,000, unless 
authorized by Parliament. If raised as ordinary capital, the 
dividend is not to exceed 7 per cent.; if as preference capital, not 
more than 5 per cent. Borrowing powers to the extent of one- 
third of the capital actually raised are asked for. The other pro- 
visions of the Order include authority to sell meters and fittings 
and to supply the latter. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Torr, 
Durnford, and Co.| 

Application is being made by the Elham Valley Water Com- 
pany, Limited, for authority to extend their limits of supply, ac- 
quire more land, construct additional works, and raise further 
capital. The new limits are the parishes and places of Monks 
Horton, Sellindge, and Lympne, in the rural district of Elham, 
and a portion of the parish of Aldington, in the rural district of 
East Ashford, in the county of Kent. The additional works are 
a reservoir in the parish of Lyminge and two conduits or pipe- 
lines; and they are to be completed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the General Act already mentioned. More capital to 
the amount of £11,500, including premiums, is applied for ; making 
with that already sanctioned £21,000, which is to be the limit 
unless an increase is authorized. Borrowing powers are not to 
exceed one-third of the capital actually raised, including premiums. 
[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. W. & W. M. Bell.] 

The Fisherton Anger and Bemerton Water Company wish to 
extend their limits of supply so as to include the tything of Quid- 
hampton, in the parish of Bemerton, in the rural district of 
Wilton, in the county of Wilts; and they apply for the necessary 
authority to do so, and to exercise within the extended limits all 
the powers of supply they now possess in regard to the present 
area. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Taylor, Hoare, and Jelf.| 

Authority is required by the Flint Gas and Water Company, 
Limited, to construct additional works, consisting of a line or lines 
of pipes in the parish of Northop, and another in the parish of 
Flint. The Company ask to be empowered to use for the pur- 
poses of their undertaking any water purchased or received by 
them from the Halkyn District Mines Drainage Company. Fur- 
ther capital to an amount not exceeding £2000 is required; and 
the nominal capital is not to be more than £7600. The dividend 
is limited to 7 and 6 per cent.; and the borrowing powers to one- 
third. The provisions of the Order are of the usual character. 
[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sherwood and Co.]| 





The following applications have been made to the Secretary 
for Scotland, under the Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) 
Act, 1899. 


The Clydebank and District Water Trustees apply for an ex- 
tension of time for completing the works authorized by the Clyde- 
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bank and District Water Order, 1910, and for power to raise more 
money. The further period mentionedis seven years from Aug. 3, 
1917; and the Trustees require £68,000 for the completion of the 
Burncrooks reservoir and the new filters at Cochno, and for the 
construction of certain works specified in the above-named Order; 
£22,000 for covering the Kilbowie reservoir, for extra service-tank 
accommodation, and for additional supply and service pipes; and 
the amount required for paying the costs of the Order. The 
periods named for the repayment of the larger amounts are fifty, 
forty, and thirty years from the date of borrowing, and for the 
costs of the Order five years from its commencement. [Parlia- 
mentary Agents: Messrs. Beveridge, Greig, and Co.| 

The Edinburgh and District Water Trustees require confirma- 
tion of the construction of certain specified existing works, and 
authority to carry out others, comprising a well, a service tank, 
filters, a pure-water tank, and eight conduits or pipe-lines, to be 
completed within ten years. The Order contains provisions in 
regard to the compensation water to be furnished to the Glen- 
corse Burn and also as to the user of the Glencorse reservoir. 
The limits for the supply of water are the city of Edinburgh and 
the town of Leith (including the port), and certain parishes 
named, in so far as any of them are not already included in the 
city and town. The Trustees are to estimate the amount required 
annually to defray the cost of supplying water, and, at a meeting 
to be held on or before the last Monday in September, fix the 
domestic water-rate accordingly. The price of water for shipping 
isnot to exceed 1s. 6d. per 224 gallons; and the public water-rate 
must not be more than 2d. in the pound on the annual value of 
the lands and heritages assessed. Unoccupied premises may be 
assessed ; but certain specified public buildings areexempt. The 
water-rates are to be regulated so as not to exceed the expenses. 
In assessing the public water-rate, the annual value of (inter alia) 
all the underground gas and water pipes or works of any body 
supplying gas or water is to be, as nearly as possible, one-fourth. 
The Trustees require authority to borrow for the general purposes 
of the Order a sum not exceeding £100,000, and the further 
amount required for defraying the expenses incidental to obtain- 
ing it. They also wish to be empowered to raise money on short 
loans, and to grant allowances to officials retiring. [Parliamentary 
Agents: Messrs. Beveridge, Greig, and Co.| 

The Order applied for by the Glasgow Corporation is to em- 
power them to construct works consisting of a dam or embank- 
ment for enlarging Lochs Voil and Doine, forming them into a 
reservoir, and raising their water-level; an aqueduct to convey 
the water from the new reservoir to Loch Katrine; two new 
roads; a line of railway, nearly two miles long, commencing by a 
junction with the Callender and Oban Railway at the Kingshouse 
Station; and a diversion and alteration of the Kirkton Burn. 
Ten years are required for the completion of these works; and 
the Corporation apply for authority to provide accommodation 
for the workmen employed in their construction. Borrowing 
powers to an amount not exceeding {1,200,000 are applied for, in 
addition to the £4,300,000 already sanctioned by the Corporation 
Water Acts. [Parliamentary Agents : Messrs. Martin and Co.| 


—— 


POINTS IN COKE-OVEN PRACTICE. 


By G. E. Foxwett. 

In any manufacturing industry, the main point to be borne in 
mind is that the article produced must be saleable. The coking 
industry is no exception to this rule. It is subject to the same 
laws of supply and demand which govern the rest of the manufac- 
turing world; and unless the coke maker produces coke possess- 
ing the qualities which the metallurgist wants, his coke will be 
unsaleable. 


The essential qualities of a metallurgical coke are three. It 
must be hard; it must be porous; it must not contain an excessive 
amount of impurities. When used in a blast-furnace, coke has to 
support a tremendous weight of ore, and, if not hard, will crumble 
under the strain, thereby causing the furnace to become choked 
up, with consequent stoppage of the blast. Moreover, a soft, 
friable coke will burn away very rapidly, even without the aid of 
the blast. This is undesirable, partly because it causes intense 
local heating owing to the rapidity of combustion, and does not 
distribute the heat evenly, and partly owing to the greatly increased 
fuel consumption. Porosity is necessary owing to the larger 
amount of surface area which is thereby presented to the blast. 
Without porosity the metallurgical operation in the blast-furnace 
1s much prolonged, and it is difficult to maintain a sufficiently high 
temperature. 

The most objectionable impurities met with in coal are sulphur, 
phosphorus, and ash. Sulphur is objectionable as it produces 
what is known as “red shortness” in the iron, making it brittle 
when hot. In a good metallurgical coke, the sulphur content 
should not exceed 1 per cent. Sulphur is found in coal mainly 
in three forms—organic sulphur, pyrites, and gypsum (CaSO,). 
Organically combined sulphur and pyrites are partially volatilized 
on coking; while that present as gypsum remains in the ash. 
The greater part of the sulphur, comprising pyrites and gypsum, 
can only be eliminated by washing, though a small portion is 
driven off .as sulphuretted hydrogen during quenching. The 
amount of the latter, though small, is often sufficient to cause the 











smell of H.S to be quite noticeable. By these means a coal con- 
taining a high percentage of sulphur will often have its sulphur so 
far eliminated as to leave little over 1 per cent. in the coke. 

Phosphorus only occurs in small quantities in coal, and is 
mainly contained in the ash in the form of phosphates. Itis not 
volatilized on coking, and can only be removed by washing. If 
more than about 0'03 per cent. is present in the coke, “ cold 
shortness” is produced—that is to say, the iron is brittle when 
cold. The ash, which should not be much over to per cent., is 
mainly undesirable, as it requires a large amount of flux to remove 
it. Moreover, with a high ash content, the purchaser will be pay- 
ing the same price for ash as for coke. If the coke is to contain 
Io per cent. of ash, the coal as charged into the oven should 
only contain about 6 per cent. The only way to reduce the ash 
is by washing. 

From the above remarks, it will be seen that one of the most 
important pieces of apparatus on a coke-oven plant is the coal 
washery. Where the coal is compressed, the necessary moisture 
is added during the process of washing. If too little water is 
added, the cake will not hold together; while if the moisture con- 
tent be excessive, the time of coking will be lengthened unduly. 
Generally speaking, compressed coal should contain g to 10 per 
cent. of moisture; but 12 to 14 per cent. is often met with. It is 
clear, then, that the washery should be kept under as careful 
laboratory control as any other part of the plant. The quantity 
of ash and moisture in the coal charged into the ovens should be 
determined every day. The amount of salt in the coal before 
and after washing and in the washing water should also be fre- 
quently determined. The water will wash out more and more 
salt, until finally a point is reached when the water holds so much 
salt in solution that it actually adds to the salt content of the coal. 
The derogatory effect of salt on the fire-brick material of the 
ovens is too well known to need further comment. Should the 
salt content of the water become too high, it must be diluted con- 
siderably with salt-free water, or replaced by a fresh lot. The 
point when this is necessary is determined by noting when the 
salt content of the coal is not appreciably lessened. The deter- 
mination of salt in the water should be made as a check to en- 
sure that the trouble is really due to the water and not to any 
outside source. 

The question of the purity of the coke is entirely one of efficient 
washing; but hardness and porosity are directly dependent on 
the conditions obtaining in the oven during the coking process. 
When a coking coal is heated in the oven, it becomes partially 
liquid—probably owing to the liquifaction of the resin bodies— 
and presents a boiling appearance. This phenomenon is caused 
by bubbles of gas rising through the coking mass. If the mass 
is not too fluid, the holes will not completely close again; and a 
coke having the proper degree of hardness and porosity will result. 
If, however, the mass is too fluid, and the gas comes off too 
quickly—two phenomena which must occur side by side, being due 
to the same cause—one of two things will happen; either the 
holes will close up, giving a coke with little or no porosity, or the 
cells will be very inflated. In the latter case, the cell walls will 
be too weak, and an easily crushable coke will be produced. The 
rate at which the gas is evolved, and also the fluidity of the mass 
in the oven, depends on the temperature employed for carboniza- 
tion. Too high a temperature results in too rapid evolution of 
gas. It is clear, then, that for the production of the best type of 
coke careful supervision of the temperature employed is neces- 
sary; and this temperature must be regulated to suit the class of 
coal employed. 

To completely decompose coal a temperature of about 800° to 
850°C. is necessary. This, therefore, is the lowest permissible. 
If the volatile matter is allowed to come off with a rush at the 
beginning, as mentioned above, the mass will be too fluid, and 
either a non-porous or weak-walled coke will result. The tem- 
perature, then, must be so regulated that a steady stream of 
volatile matter is evolved during as much of the carbonizing 
period as possible. It is the usual practice to keep the tempera- 
ture in the heating flues more or less constant during the whole 
of the coking time; but in view of the above considerations, this 
seems a mistake. It would appear better to start with a some- 
what lower temperature than that usually employed, and to in- 
crease it by degrees, reaching a high temperature at the end to 
harden the coke. ae. 

The hardness of the coke is also dependent on the deposition 
of carbon on the cell walls; this being brought about by the de- 
composition of the hydrocarbon vapours on coming into con- 
tact with highly-heated surfaces. The longer the vapours are 
in contact with the hot coke, the more complete will be their de- 
composition and, consequently, the harder the coke. It seems in 
some cases, therefore, advisable to work with a slight pressure in 
the oven-chamber, instead of a suction as is usual. This will, of 
course, increase the amount of the products of distillation which 
find their way into the heating flues; and it cannot be recom- 
mended for adoption where a good coke is produced without the 
necessity for special precautions. But in the case of a coal which 
only gives a moderate quality of coke, it seems desirable to sacri- 
fice 2 certain proportion of the bye-products in order to obtain a 
better coke. 








Midland Association of Gas Managers.—The Hon. Secretary 
of the Association (Mr. W. G. S. Cranmer, of Willenhall) informs 
us that the annual general meeting will be held at the Grand 
Hotel, Birmingham, on Thursday, the 26th inst. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED (NEW YORK) GAS COMPANY’S NEW BUILDING. 





A Remarkable Structure. 


REFERENCE has been made in the “ JournaL ” on several occasions to the gigantic new building of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York; and in the issue for the 16th of December last we gave 
some particulars of its construction and equipment. We are now in a position, through the courtesy 
of Mr. Hersert W. ALRIcH, one of the engineering staff of the Company, who made the designs for 
the foundations and structural steelwork, to furnish a number of additional details, with views, of this 
remarkable building, which is probably the largest in the world devoted to the business of gas supply. 
For the text, we are to a large extent indebted to an article in “‘ Engineering News”. (New York), 
which was prepared under Mr. Alrich’s immediate supervision. 
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Fig. 1.—TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN OF THE CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY’S BUILDING. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Before giving any structural details of the building, it may be 
of interest to review briefly the circumstances which led to its 
erection. A predecessor of the Consolidated Gas Company, in 
1855, put up a small four-storey building on the corner of Irving 
Place and Fifteenth Street, New York. Some years afterwards, 
three adjoining buildings were acquired; and the original site, 
measuring 60 ft. by go ft., was enlarged to 84 ft. by 155 ft. This 





was the condition of things about three years ago, when the offices 
had spread through the original structure and the transformed 
residences adjoining, and the Company had definitely planned a | 
new building. It was decided that the required office space | 
called for a twelve-storey building on the available plot of 
ground; and the course adopted to provide it was to build first 
the eastern portion, transfer the offices into it, then take down 
the abandoned buildings and construct the western portion. The 
first section of the work was started in the autumn of 1910, and 
was finished by July 1, 1911. Itis the part marked “ Old Build- 
ing ” in the accompanying plan (fig. 1). 





When the offices had been removed, and the remaining old 
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Part East-West Section. 


buildings had been vacated and were ready for demolition, new 
conditions arose, and work was stopped pending the preparation 
of new plans. Several plots lying east of the Company’s ground 
were acquired, giving a total length east and west along Fifteenth 
Street of 297 ft. 6 in.; thus nearly doubling the ground area of 
the site. With this enlarged site in their possession, the Company 
decided that the new building should house not only their own 
offices, but also those of all affiliated and subsidiary companies ; 
the total requiring about three times the space hitherto reckoned 
upon. Revising the space estimate on this basis gave the result 


| that a new building on the entire enlarged plot of ground would 


have to be eighteen storeys high. This height was adopted, and 
the building has been erected accordingly, except that a roof- 
house, which is virtually a nineteenth storey, was added for 
accommodating an employees’ restaurant and the officials’ dining- 
rooms. There are also three extensive penthouses above this 
storey for enclosing tanks and elevator, ventilating, and other 
machinery. The preparation of plans for the new building was 
commenced in the autumn of 1912, and the contractors began 
work in the spring of last year. It is expected that the building 
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Figs, 2 and 3.—SECTIONS OF THE CONSULIDATED GAS COMPANY’S BUILDING. 
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Photograph A.—The Building as on June 20, 1913. 


will be ready early this spring; the structural parts having been 
completed and the finishing work being in progress at the close of 
December. 

THE New BulILpInc. 


The steel framework of the old building was not strong enough 
to carry any additional height, and this required that new sup- 
ports should be provided for the six-storey section above it. To 
place a new column alongside each of the old columns through 
the floors and storeys of the old building, or to increase the cross- 
section of the old columns, would either permanently obstruct the 
floors, or require extensive alterations to the existing steelwork. 
It would have meant, in effect, vacating the old building, at serious 
inconvenience to the Company, whose officers would have to find 
temporary quarters fora year. Therefore the scheme of spanning 
the space above the old building by girders or trusses was resorted 
to. Of the various ways of applying this scheme, the one adopted 
has the merit of leaving quite unobstructed the interior space of 
the seven added storeys, while other ways would have involved 
obstruction. 

The east-west section (fig. 2), which is a part longitudinal sec- 
tion of the new building, and at the same time a transverse section 
of the old one, shows the general arrangement of this girder-and- 
hanger structure. There are eight girders, as may be seen from 
the north-south section (fig. 3). The two rear girders are short, 
while the six forward ones are considerably longer and in pairs. 
The pair in the plane of the front wall (carrying the front wall 
but only half a floor panel) is not so heavily loaded as the two at 
the back of it. The second and third pairs are the heaviest. 

Referring to the north-south section, which is a transverse sec- 
tion of the new building, it will be seen that the front girders are 
at a lower level than the others. This is because the nineteenth 
storey is set back from the front wall by the width of a walkway 
on the roof at the back of the main cornice. The other girders 
are above the ceiling of this storey, and enclosed in the space be- 
tween the ceiling and the roof—a space resulting from the depth 
of trusses used to support the roof over the new portions of the 
building, interior columns being omitted to obtain clear floor space 
in the dining-rooms. Consequently the placing of the plate girders 
above the nineteenth storey does not increase the height of the 
structure or entail an unsightly projection above the general sky- 
line of the building. 

The storey immediately above the roof of the old building con- 
tains neither columns nor hangers. Advantage was taken of this 
to construct there a large auditorium or lecture hall, occupying 
the width and length of the old building. Because the hangers of 
the upper part of the building are thus left without the stiffening 
which would be realized if they were continuous with the columns 
below, they are provided with a set of horizontal crossed diagonals 
at their lower ends, the fourteenth floor—i.e., the level of the ceil- 
ing of the lecture hall. 

The girders are 8 ft. 4 in. deep, and, on account of the great 
loads and bending moments involved, are in pairs, consisting of 
two |-sections side by side. The details of special interest are 
the end connections and the hanger connections ; the former in- 
volving the use of immense tapering gusset-plates. This connec- 
tion was designed to avoid eccentricity, and is believed to distri- 





bute the load over the full column section quite equally because 
of the great depth of the gusset-plate. This is a substitute for, 
and continues, the centre web-plate of the column. The hanger 
section and the connection of hanger to girders is simple, and 
assures a direct and central transfer of load. Theconnections of 
the floors to the hangers are normal and central, except at one or 
two special points. 

The foundations of the building are on rock. The site has 
rock so near the surface that the point of deepest excavation for 
footings was not more than to feet below the cellar level. 

Front-Wall Framing.—The long Fifteenth Street front, detailed 
to match the architecture of the front of the original twelve-storey 
building, is simpler than the Irving Place front, and required 
fewer special features for the steel design. The latter front, how- 
ever, is not only provided with a high portal and entrance lobby, 
but has wide projecting belt-courses and recessed storeys in 
irregular alternation, with the general result that the front row of 
main columns had tobe set about 5 feet back from the property line, 
to clear the recessed work ; and special arrangements had to be 
devised for carrying the stonework, and some floor load, in front 
of this line. The special framing for this purpose consists of what 
is really a cantilever truss, composed of a line of wall columns 
3 ft. 6-in. in front of the main columns, and downwardly inclined 
hangers from the main columns supporting these wall-columns, in 
connection with struts at the floor levels to complete the truss. 
The spandrel beams, and the special supporting beams for the belt 
courses where necessary, are attached to the wall-columns or to 
the struts at the floor level in various arrangements as required 
by the overhang of the stonework. A special column arrange- 
ment was required at the large portal occupying the centre of the 
Irving Place front. 

General Framing.—The general framing involves the rigid-joint 
type of beam-and-columin connection as wind-bracing in the 
north-south direction. All the floor-beams running north and 
south between the columns are double, and pass outside the 
column—being riveted to them with a group of rivets having 
sufficient moment capacity to resist the distorting moments due 
to wind-pressure. The subsidiary joists run east and west, and 
are framed into the double beams. 

The general panel dimensions are 20 feet north-south by 18 feet 
east-west. The floor joists are on the average spaced about 6 feet 
apart, carrying a cinder-concrete floor-slab of this span. There 
are no cross walls in the building for its entire length of 297 feet, 
except the remains of the east and west walls of the old building, 
as indicated in the typical floor plan (fig. 1). The stiffening effect 
is therefore due entirely to the wind-bracing. This includes, 
beside the floor-beam connections, four lines of special wind 
girders in the front or west wall, the east wall, and along the sides 
of the old building. Here 30-inch plate girders are used in place 
of the regular double floor-beams, with enlarged gusset-plates 
forming knee or bracket connections. Horizontal diagonal 
bracing is introduced at several points of the structure, to give 
rigidity against unusual forces or conditions. 

Cornice Framing.—A special feature of the framing is found in 
the structure of the main cornice. This comprises a moulded 
copper projection about 5 feet wide, and upon it a series of 
copper ornaments 8 feet high. It is supported by steel channel 
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Photograph B.—East Wall under Construction on July 23, 1913. 
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PHOTOGRAPH C.—THE FIFTEENTH STREET FRONT OF THE BUILDING ON AUG. 4, 1913. 


and angle framing, carried at each column by a rectangular 
trussed bracket ; the columns projecting about 3 feet above the 
beams of the nineteenth tier, to provide support for the brackets. 
The resulting bending moment in the columns (especially with 
regard to wind-pressure against the copper ornaments) is absorbed 
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Photograph D.—The Building practically finished on Oct. 28, 1913. 





by the nineteenth tier floor-beams framed to the columns, in the 
north bay, in place of the double channels used elsewhere. 

Design of Steel—The framework and floor slabs were propor- 
tioned for a live load of 120 lbs. per square foot on all floors. 
The wind-bracing was proportioned more by judgment than as 
the result of definite calculation on the basis of any artificial 
assumption, though such calculations were made, on various sets 
of assumptions, with the result. of showing the structure to be 
amply rigid, with excess. 

Other Features.—The walls of the building are of brick. The 
front walls are faced with limestone to their full height. The 
other two exterior walls are plain brick, with panelling of darker 
coloured brick to relieve their bareness. The floors are 5-inch 
reinforced (triangle-mesh) cinder concrete slabs, 5 to 6 feet span, 
with 2 inches of lean cinder concrete filling above, in which the 
pipes and wires are embedded, topped off with a 1-inch cement- 
mortar surfacing. The interior partitions consist generally of 
4-inch terra-cotta, held by the pressed-steel framing of the doors 
and other openings. All exterior doors, sashes, and frames will 
be of hollow steel; those in the rear wall of hollow copper; and 
those in the front of bronze-covered wood. The staircases, of 
which there are two—one at the east end and the other at the 
centre of the building—are built with marble platforms and treads 
on steel stringers and risers. 

Ample provision is made for the supply of water and steam, for 
the ventilation of the building, and for the escape of occupants 
in case of fire. 

Special decorative lighting has been planned for the exterior of 
the building. This includes cast-iron frames or edgings and 
spandrel panels set in all the window embrasures above the four- 
teenth floor, containing electric incandescent lamps in the recesses 
of the frame; cornice lamps and groups of lamps in the elements 
of the copper projection above the cornice; straight lines of border 
lamps in the window panels below the fourteenth storey ; and two 
gas-torches on the roof. 

There are various other interesting items in the equipment of 
the building. For example, the arrangement of gas, electric, 
and signalling distribution for extra purposes is worth notice. In 
each room there is a brass floor-plate with outlets for four services 
—gas, electric light current, telephone wires, and bell or signal 
wires. The outlets are contained in a four-compartment iron box 
covered by the floor-plate; and screw plugs in the plate give ac- 
cess to the outlets. The telephone wires and the lighting wires in 
the floor-plates are for special use only. The general telephone 
wiring is carried in the picture moulding; and the electric light 
wires to the permanent ceiling fixtures are in steel conduit em- 
bedded in the concrete filling of the floors. 





The architectural design of the Irving Place and Fifteenth 
Street fronts was the work of Mr. H.J.Hardenbergh. With this 
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exception, the building was designed and erected under somewhat 
unusual circumstances, in that all the other engineering, designing, 
and supervision was performed by the Engineering Department of 
the Gas Company—Mr. W. H. Bradley, being Chief Engineer, and 
Mr. W. W. Cullen Morris the Engineer of Construction. 

As stated at the outset, the designs for the foundations and 
structural steel, including the large girders and other special 
structural features which have been described, were made by Mr. 
Herbert W. Alrich, a member of the engineering staff. The general 
contractors for the entire building were the George A. Fuller 
Company; and Messrs. Milliken Bros. were the contractors for 
the steelwork. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The preceding details may be supplemented by a few remarks 
on the accompanying series of photographs, which show the pro- 
gress of the building. 

Photograph A was taken on June 20, 1913. It shows a por- 
tion of the special framing required for the support of the massive 
architectural features of the Irving Place front of the building. 

Photograph B was taken on the 23rd of July. It shows the 
east wall of the building under construction. The masons work 
on a scaffold suspended by steel cables; the scaffolding being 
raised as the work proceeds upward. The wall is carried at the 
level of each floor by the plate girders shown. The strength of 
these girders is in excess of that required for the support of the 
masonry, as they perform the further function of stiffening the 
building against wind-pressure. 

Photograph C was taken on the 4th of August. It shows the 
Fifteenth Street front of the building, with all the large girders in 
position. It will be noted that one hanger, shown extending down- 
ward from the girders, has been partially erected. To the ex- 
treme right of the picture there is shown, in complete detail, the 
framework for the support of the heavy masonry on the Irving 
Place front. 

Photograph D was taken on the 28th of October. It shows 
the building in a nearly finished condition—the cornice being 
incomplete. 


GASEOUS COMBUSTION. 


Concluding Lecture by Mr. Tooth. 

The last of the series of three lectures on “‘ Gaseous Combus- 
tion” which Mr. L. F. Tooru (of the Commercial Gas Company) 
has been giving at the Westminster Technical Institute, Vincent 
Square, was delivered on Friday evening. There was again a 
good attendance; and much interest was taken in the practical 
demonstration with which the proceedings concluded. 


In opening, Mr. Tooth considered the application and uses of 
oven-furnaces, which, he said, may be divided into two classes— 
open hearth and close muffle. The former are employed in con- 
nection with tempering, case hardening, and commercial enamel- 
ling; while the closed muffle is generally used for high-class 
enamel work, and for other purposes where it is necessary to 
ensure that products of combustion do not come in contact with 
the work in hand. Tempering of steel is a most delicate and im- 
portant operation. For best high-speed or fine-edge cutting steel, 
the temperature to which the metal is subjected is fixed in accord- 
ance with the particular firm’s method of production. The pro- 
cess is to expose the metal to a given temperature for a certain 
length of time, afterwards allowing it to cool down in a non- 
oxidizing atmosphere, which is accomplished by closing all the 
air-inlets, and the flues, by means of dampers. The steel is then 
allowed to cool down within the non-oxidizing area for as long as 
may be desired. Low-pressure under-fired furnaces are generally 
considered preferable for obtaining saturated or soaking heats ; 
but high-pressure gas is equally suitable, providing that the design 
of the furnace permits of equal combustion and heat distribu- 
tion. For this purpose furnaces fired from the sides are prefer- 
able with high pressure. 

With regard to lead and other low-temperature metals, it was 
pointed out that these are generally treated in iron or steel pots, 
and in greater bulk than metals of higher melting-point. Thus a 

urner consuming large volumes of gas in one flame is too con- 
centrated or localized, and it is necessary to employ burners with 
a number of ignition-points covering a larger area. Wherever 
large surfaces are to be heated to a low temperature, ring or bar 

urners are recommended. For melting lead and other metals 
ofa bulky and heavy nature, gaseous heating is often more costly 
than solid fuel, because of the heavy brickwork and solidity of 
furnace construction which are called for. But in spite of this, 
as the lecturer went on to remark, gas has many compensating 
advantages, In some methods of working, the quantity of metal 
ladled out is replaced from time to time, thus reducing the tem- 
perature ; and for this purpose gas has many points in its favour— 
Particularly when the temperatures are governed or maintained 

y Pressure. As an example, he quoted the following: Assuming 
& 34 Cwt. pot of lead is required to be melted and maintained at a 
temperature of go0° C., this quantity of metal can be reduced in 
13 hours for a consumption of 480 cubic feet of gas at 5 lbs. pres- 
Sure, and afterwards maintained at this temperature with a con- 
smption of from 150 to 200 cubic feet per hour at a pressure of 
ao 2, to 3} lbs. Duplex burners or a series of burners for 

ting lead-pots, he does not find so economical. It is necessary 











to employ high-pressure gas or air-pressure burners to obtain 
melting costs equal or thereabouts to solid fuel; and the high 
velocity of flame which the combustible mixture under pressure 
produces, and what might be termed forced draught, renders a 
combustion space that is suitably provided for a given volume of 
secondary air induced by the flame velocity at a certain pressure 
equally suitable for the combustion of a lesser volume at a lower 
pressure—which means reduced flame velocity, and so the auto- 
matic control of the secondary air. With duplex burners, the 
shutting-off of one-half would not regulate the entrance of 
secondary air, as the flame velocity would be the same, though 
reduced in volume. An excess of air for combustion would thus 
pass into a combustion space designed for a greater volume of 
gaseous mixture. 

In firing all large areas and open pan boiling or blending fur- 
naces, Mr. Tooth has found that the best results are obtained by 
causing the tip of the flame to impinge upon the base of the 
vessel containing the material; the flame afterwards being 
diverted upwardly between the brick-lined walls and the side of 
the pan or vessel in use. The products of combustion then pass 
into a series of outlets which communicate into downward flues, 
thus reheating the brickwork. 

There was then thrown on the screen a slide showing com- 
parative results of coke and gas-fired furnace workings in a brass 
foundry. The following are the figures given. 


Comparative Results in Brass Foundry. 

















—_ Coke Fired. Gas Fired. 
MEO © « us 60 lbs. 40-50 lbs. 
Number of charges per day per 

furnace (g hours). . . . 5 8 
Weight of metal melted per 

eS ee er 300 Ibs. 355 lbs. 
Time of first heat ee 14-2 hours. 50 mins. 
Time of subsequent heats, 

RVING 4. 6 8 50 min, 26 min. 
Fuel used perday .. .*. 24 cwt. 706 cubic feet. 
Price of fuel (gas includes cost 

of compression) 11d. per cwt. 1s. 11d. per 1000 c.ft, 
Total cost of fuel : 2s. 34d. Is. 3°2d. 
Cost of labour for fireman . Is. Nil. 

Cost of metal melted Is. 2°6d. per cwt. 491d. per cwt. 
Average life of pots . 30 months. 40-45 months. 





Slides of different furnaces were next shown and the working of 
them explained. These included Mr. Tooth’s sugar boiler, which 
has already been illustrated and described in the “ JournaL.” A 
short description of the system of surface combustion followed ; 
this also being accompanied by a number of photographs. In 
connection with this matter, some remarks were made on the 
subject of porous-brick making. The actual process by which 
the Bonecourt porous diaphragms are made the lecturer con- 
fessed his inability to state; but he said that grog, or grit, which 
is ground into small particles from good fire-brick, can be mixed 
in proportions of three of grog to two of clay and one of saw- 
dust, into a plastic state, and then moulded, dried (preferably wind 
dried), and fired in a kiln. The higher the temperature at which 
the brick is fired, the less porous it becomes. Other ingredients 
than sawdust are used; rape seed being more commonly em- 
ployed. For clays in which excessive contraction takes place, 
and where extreme porosity is required, Indian maize can be 
used. -The manufacture of refractory materials of a porous nature 
which are required to withstand the exceedingly high temperatures 
developed by the Bonecourt system presents many difficulties, as 
it is absolutely necessary for all contraction to be taken out of 
the clay before being put into use. Should there be any leakage 
of the combustible mixture through breakage of the diaphragm, 
or any opening in the chamber due to unequal expansion or con- 
traction of the combined materials, the principle of the system 
would be destroyed. Thus they would readily understand the 
many difficulties which must have been overcome in bringing it to 
a successful issue. 

Other slides having been shown, of installations of different 
types of furnaces, the audience accompanied Mr. Tooth to the 
fitters’ workshop in the basement of the building, where a gas- 
fired furnace was in actual operation. They saw a 4o lb. charge 
of brass melted in twenty minutes, though it was only possible to 
get 5 lbs. pressure, instead of the 10 lbs. which is desirable. Gas 
was being consumed at the rate of about 190 cubic feet per hour. 
The furnace, it must be mentioned, had been running for three 
hours prior to the melt. A demonstration was given of the cut- 
ting of steel plates by an oxy-coal gas flame; the gas being under 
ordinary pressure. The results accomplished were on all hands 
agreed to be excellent. Those present were also able to take 
readings for themselves by a Féry pyrometer. 


Mr. S. A. CARPENTER (the President of the London and Southern 
District Junior Gas Association, by whom, in conjunction with the 
London County Council, the lectures had been arranged), in pro- 
posing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Tooth, said the lectures had 
been most satisfactory, and they would certainly try to fix up 
another series next session. Mr. Tooth had given them the results 


of his own practical research and study. He had met with many 
difficulties; and he had been good enough to tell them how he had 
got over them. Upon everything he took up he brought to bear 
enthusiasm and great energy; and this particular subject had 
been quite a hobby with him. The Commercial Gas Company 
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had taken up the matter, and were now doing a big business in 
the use of gas for industrial purposes. High-pressure gas had 
rendered this fuel suitable for many more processes than before. 
Their thanks were due to Mr. Tooth not only for the lectures, but 
for the aid he had given to the gas industry in making it possible 
for more gas to be used. 

Mr. Ernest Scears, in seconding the vote (which was cor- 
dially passed), remarked that Mr. Tooth had done a tremendous 
amount of work in this direction, and proved himself an expert in 
the construction of furnaces and burners; and the personal 
element he had been able to introduce had added greatly to the 
value of the lectures. He had stimulated their interest in this 
important subject, and had shown them plainly the great progress 
which had been made. 

Mr. Toortu briefly acknowledged the vote; assuring them that 
any information which he obtained as the result of work done by 
him he was always only too pleased to impart to others. 


CHAMBER RETORTS OF A NEW SHAPE. 


The “American Gaslight Journal” for the 2nd inst. contains 
particulars of a large silica retort of a new shape which is being 
brought out by the Gas Machinery Company of Cleveland, 
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Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2. 
INCLINED CHAMBER INSTALLATION. 


Ohio. It is shown in the accompanying illustrations, in which 
figs. 1, 2,and 3 represent an arrangement for an inclined chamber 
setting, and figs. 4 and 5 a horizontal setting, with a combination 
coal-charging and coke-pushing machine at one end, and a coke- 
quenching car at the other. 

It is claimed for the retort that it will hold 50 per cent. more 
coal than one of the customary shape. Ordinary Q retorts will 
hold from 50 lbs. to 70 lbs. of coal per lineal foot; but the new 
chamber retorts can be charged with from 100 lbs. to 110 lbs. 
A smaller number will consequently be required to perform the 
same amount of work; and as the coal is carbonized in greater 
bulk, a much harder coke is produced. These chamber retorts 
must not be confounded with chamber ovens, since in the latter 
the saddle blocks or bricks between adjoining ovens form part of 
the wall; whereas with chamber retorts they surround and sup- 
port the retorts, as is customary with the Q-shaped kind. The 
furnaces are at the charging end of the benches when they are to 
be fed with coal or small coke; but they can be located at the 
discharging end. Stepped grates are shown; but horizontal or 
rocking grates, or separate producers, may be used instead. A 
dry collecting main may be installed instead of a hydraulic main; 
and superimposed retorts may have one ascension pipe in 
common. Benches with chamber retorts may contain whatever 
number of these will best suit local conditions. 
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HORIZONTAL CHAMBER-RETORT INSTALLATION, WITH CHARGING AND COKE-PUSHING 
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EDUCATION IN THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


By F. J. Bywater, of London, 


[An Address to the Midland Junior Gas Association, Feb. 14.] 
Mr. President and Gentlemen,—It would be only courteous for 
me to thank you most heartily for your invitation to come here 


to-night to speak to you on the occasion of your annual dinner. 
But I should be a very commonplace individual indeed if I 
did not feel this invitation to be something out of the ordinary, 
and for reasons which I think that you will readily understand. 
I was born in the Midlands, was educated, trained, and spent 
many years of my life in Birmingham. As you know, I took 
some small share in founding, or rather assisting at the birth of, 
this Association, and to be invited by you now to return for a 
short while on an occasion like this is indeed very gratifying to 
me; and I desire to thank you Mr. President and your Council, 
and all the members, most sincerely for the honour done me. 


PROGRESS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Before turning to the subject of my address to you, I should 
like to congratulate you all very heartily indeed on the splendid 
progress the Association has made. Our friends Mr. Berridge, 
who was then President of the Midland Senior Association, and 
Mr. Chas. Meiklejohn, then Secretary, nine years ago invited some 
of the young members of the gas profession in the Midlands to 
attend a meeting to consider the formation of this Association. 
I am sure the progress you have made, the good work you have 
done, the excellent papers you obtain, and the keenness which 
has been revealed in the intervening years, must be indeed grati- 
fying to them; and for myself, I can only say that I am very 
proud to have been your first President. I would urge you to 
continue as you are doing now—seeking out and persuading those 
who are intimately engaged in the work of the industry, and par- 
ticularly those who are working out some of its problems, to come 
to your meetings and give you the benefit of their knowledge and 
experience. In doing this, you are rendering a very real service 
to the gas industry; and, at the same time, doing yourselves in- 
estimable good. 


A DEFINITE SCHEME OF EDUCATION. 


_ The Junior Associations have supplied a great want, and their 
influence and status are increasing every year. But there is one 
very great want still unsupplied to the Junior members of this 
great industry—a want which many of you, in common with, I 
think, the great majority of your Seniors, know to be a very real 
one, and one which I dare venture to say has been experienced by 
almost every one of you, certainly I should say by 95 per cent. 
of you, for that is not too high a figure at which to estimate those 
who desire to get on, and have the very proper and laudable 
ambition to occupy one day a position of responsibility and trust— 
l refer to the lack of a definite scheme of education for those 
about to enter, or who have just entered, the profession of gas 
engineering. I have not now in my mind those who have had, or 
will have, the advantage of a well-thought-out scheme of educa- 
tion before they come to the industry—such as can now be 
obtained at the University of Leeds—or those who, after receiving 
a good training at a Technical College, are articled to a first-class 
engineer, who makes their subsequent training and education his 
care. Unfortunately, these can only be a small proportion of the 
whole. I refer rather to the great majority of young fellows, who, 
after receiving the usual education at the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen, find themselves in the industry as a means of earning their 
living. These young men come to us with a more or less good 
preliminary education, and in many cases with a keen desire to 
fill in the gaps of this by energetically trying to equip themselves 
for the future. 

But what do they find when they turn their attention to doing 
this—absolute chaos and uncertainty! In very many cases their 
studies used to begin and end in the classes for gas manufacture 
and supply ; and although matters are perhaps somewhat better 
now, the unsatisfactory preliminary training of many of the 
students who take these classes has been repeatedly referred to— 
notably in the papers which Mr. Thomas Glover and Mr. J. H. 
Brearley read before the Institution of Gas Engineers in 1912. 
oo careful and observant examiners, such as Dr. Colman, Mr. 
_ Doig Gibb, and Mr. A. F. Browne, relate the same experience. 

€ subject was also referred to by Mr. Bell in his address to you 
+. year, and by Mr. Johns in his admirable presidential address 
: ro months ago. But I feel so strongly that something should 
“g one in this matter, that, at the risk of boring you, I am bringing 
‘again to your notice to-night. I am doing so for a multitude 
of reasons ; but chiefly : (1) Because, although a great many of 
you have already obtained a footing on the ladder, have shaped 
your careers, and have no need for a scheme of education to be 
_ — for you, there must be many others who are still looking 
= alead and assistance in their studies; and (2) because itis of vital 
oe to our industry that its young men should be trained 
You e — on a carefully prepared and well-thought-out plan. 
ko acre those who come after you, are to be the leaders and 
ae yw fact, more than that, the life-blood of progress 
on uture. If it is a fact, as I believe it is, that the class of 
eg men I have indicated above, and whose case I am discus- 
“ Ak ae: the great majority of our young men, then I think it is 

ital Importance that this great want should be remedied at 





once. It is no use disguising the fact that, while the gas industry 
to-day occupies a position of magnificent strength, it is certain 
that the future will not only produce many claims for develop- 
ment and improvement from within, but also many assaults on 
its position from without; and it behoves us to take care that the 
young men who are coming into it daily go into the fight well- 
trained and well-educated. 

And what are we doing at the present time to bring this about ? 
I have already stated that the young student of gas engineering 
finds himself in a state of uncertainty and chaos when he looks 
round for guidance as to what work he should take up; and it is 
not very surprising that he first of all turns his attention to the 
theoretical side of gas manufacture and supply. Having done 
this for one or two years (and, it may be assumed, passed the 
examinations), he may wander about more or less aimlessly in his 
uncertainty as to which he should choose of the multitude of 
subjects he might appropriately study. He will probably take up 
for a time, and in a desultory manner, classes in chemistry, and 
various engineering subjects. Then (other attractions coming 
along) these efforts gradually become less, until they cease 
altogether ; and the student has finished his education and 
training, except for such as he may obtain in the ordinary 
course of his work. This, in my opinion, is what has hap- 
pened, and is happening now, in the case of hundreds of our 
young men. When one stops to think of it for a moment, 
and examine carefully what it means, we must see what an alto- 
gether inadequate preparation such a disjointed course of study 
must be for the equipment of men who will have to carry on and 
develop what is already a highly-technical industry, and promises 
to be far more so in the future. Think of it how you will, gas 
manufacture pure and simple is only a small portion of a gas 
engineer’s duties, just as gas-fitting is of those concerned in sup- 
ply. The modern gas engineer must have a thoroughly good 
knowledge of civil and mechanical engineering, in very many 
branches of which his work is intimately concerned; and equally 
important is it that he should be well versed in chemistry and 
physics. Whatever be the demands to-day in these subjects— 
and they are by no means light—I am sure they will be still more 
urgent in the future. Further, a knowledge of electrical engineer- 
ing has become almost a necessity to us, and not only from the 
utilitarian point of view; for the injunction to “ know thyself” 
should always in business include “ know thy competitor.” Lastly, 
but by no means least, it is extremely desirable that the young 
engineer should, in his early years of training, become acquainted 
with the first principles of accountancy and business methods, 
especially if he intends to aim at an executive position later on ; 
for it always appears to me to be one of our great failings that we 
are apt, as engineers, to be continually bearing in mind the tech- 
nical side of our work without remembering that very important 
feature “debit and credit.” It is not necessary that every gas 
engineer should be a first-class accountant; but I do think that 
before his training can be considered complete, every young engi- 
neer should give some time to this subject. 

In gas supply the demands are no less varied than are those 
connected with manufacture; and if during the next ten years 
advances are made equal to those of the past decade, the neces- 
sity for good technical knowledge and careful training will become 
absolutely essential. Those engaged in the supply of gas to the 
consumer have far more varied and exacting duties to perform 
now than was the case a few years ago. It will be sufficient to 
mention some of the present-day requirements to illustrate this. 
In addition to their duties connected with the distribution of gas 
and the equipment of the consumers’ premises with service-pipes 
and fittings, &c., they must now thoroughly understand the eco- 
nomical development and transmission of light, heat, and power, 
and all the many intricate problems connected therewith. They 
must have a thoroughly good knowledge of electricity, the science 
of ventilation, and building construction, and also have a well- 
developed idea of what is artistically good and appropriate if the 
consumer is to be satisfied with the result of their labours. 

During the last few years enormous strides have been made in 
the use of high-pressure gas and the generation of heat therefrom. 
How deeply interesting and technical this can be, those of you 
who are conversant with what is at the present time being done 
in Birmingham and elsewhere will quite understand. These are 
only some of the requirements of those who are engaged in the dis- 
tribution and supply of gas; but they will suffice to show how very 
important this branch of our work has now become, and how 
essential it is that the greatest possible care should be taken in the 
training of those who are to be engaged init. One might go on 
for a long time enumerating the many subjects with which those 
concerned with the manufacture and supply of gas ought to be 
well acquainted if they are to be thoroughly equipped for the 
future. It is perfectly obvious that, instead of leaving to chance 
things as they are at present, or the laborious and unguided effort 
of the individual student, there should be placed before him, quite 
early in his career, a settled course of study, which will first of all 
give him a grounding in the first principles of the essential sub- 
jects connected with his professional work, and also set before 
him more advanced courses in chemistry, engineering, or commer- 
cial subjects, which he may attempt later on. 

How is this course of training to be obtained? The problem 
does not appear to me to present any very great difficulties. The 
first essential, of course, are the schools where such instruction 
can be readily obtained. They are already in existence. There 
are now held in every town in this country of even the most 
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moderate size all the classes which would provide the student 
with the instruction he will need in general subjects of engineer- 
ing and chemistry, and probably the only one for which he will 
have to go any distance, or in the last resort fall back on corre- 
spondence, is “Gas Manufacture and Supply.” But this should 
only be necessary in the smallest towns. The second essential 
are the men. This I am quite sure I am safe in taking for 
granted ; for I do not think any industry can boast a set of junior 
members with greater enthusiasm and keenness than ours. If 
any proofs of this are required, the success achieved by the Junior 
Associations will suffice. The third necessity is the programme 
or scheme of education. How and by whom is this to be pro- 
vided? There is one fundamentally sound economic law that 
“supply” and “ demand ” are closely interdependent ; and in this 
case I think the “ demand ” must precede the “ supply,” and must 
come from the juniors themselves. Those who have felt the 
want of guidance and advice in their training and education, must 
ask for it. 

The procedure which I would suggest to you is to carefully 
discuss the matter at the Joint Council Meeting of the Junior 
Associations which is held in the spring of each year; and then, 
if it is agreed to go on with it, to approach the Council of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, and ask them to appoint a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering the matter with your repre- 
sentatives and formulating the scheme. This is not a subject 
for one or two men to decide; it requires careful deliberation 
between those who want, and those who know how to supply— 
that is, between yourselves and a committee of engineers and 
managers who possess wide experience and good judgment. The 
President of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. Edward Allen) 
is—if I may say so with respect—such a man; and his sympathy 
and kindly feeling towards tke junior members of the profession 
are shown by the graceful compliment he has just paid them by 
inviting them to contribute a paper to be read at the annual 
meeting of the Institution in June next. I have no authority for 
saying so, but I am perfectly certain that a request to him and 
the Council of the Institution for assistance and guidance in such 
a matter as this will not fall on deaf ears; and having regard 
to what I have said about the importance of some kind of com- 
mercial training, I would suggest that the Council of the British 
Commercial Gas Association should be invited to assist in draw- 
ing up a part of the syllabus of study. The claims and require- 
ments of the future can never be foreseen and met with a reason- 
able prospect of success unless the greatest possible regard is 
paid to the advice of men who have been “ through the mill” them- 
selves, and who from every-day experience know what is required 
to-day and what is likely to be necessary to-morrow. Hence I do 
strongly advise you, if you make a move in this matter, to avail 
yourselves of the assistance, ripe experience, and good judgment of 
the senior members of the industry. I am sure that if they are 
asked, they will freely help. 

I have already mentioned some of the requirements of the 
modern gas engineer. But lest my suggestions should be mis- 
understood, or thought to be too ambitious, let me here explain, 
that what I have in mind is the drawing up of a scheme of pro- 
gressive education to extend over three or four years, in which good 
ground work in the first principles of engineering, chemistry, and 
physics, together with the classes in“ Gas Manufacture and Supply ” 
should be obtained; and this course should be supplemented by 
others, carefully drawn up for the use of those who wish later 
on to specialize and do more advanced work. There are numerous 
higher courses of study already available for those who desire to 
extend their knowledge, and very little trouble will be experienced 
in obtaining from existing classes all that is required. What is 
really wanted is a careful selection, made by men of experience, of 
definite groups of suitable work. Examinations, would, of course, 
be necessary ; but I do not think, for the present at any rate, any 
others would be required than those already in existence in 
connection with the Board of Education or the City and Guilds 
of London Institute. Very friendly relations exist between Sir 
Philip Magnus, M.P., the Superintendent of the Department of 
Technology of the City and Guilds of London Institute, and the 
Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers; and if he were ap- 
proached, I do not think it would be difficult to arrange for the 
granting of technological certificates for the completion of certain 
courses of study and examinations. A certificate for groups of 
examinations is already granted by the City and Guilds of London 
Institute; but this is not sufficiently comprehensive, and differs 
considerably from what I think is necessary for the junior mem- 
bers, whose case we are now considering. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


And here I would like to say a word about examinations. One 
sometimes meets engineers, for whom one has the greatest possible 
respect and admiration, who scoff at their value; and to some 
extent their criticism is probably justified in many cases. But 
when carried out in connection with a definite and well-thought-out 
scheme of study, there can be nodoubtas to their value—in fact, they 
are indispensable. What makes examinations useless and almost 
farcical in their value is when one considers that students have 
obtained first-class honours in the gas manufacture examinations 
without ever having been on a gas-works; and I have been told 
by experienced lecturers in gas manufacture that they had had 
students who passed with first-class honours whom they would not 
have entrusted with the most elementary duties of management 
of works. But when examinations are taken after a well-arranged 








course of study, their value and importance are very much en- 
hanced ; and if the certificate so obtained can be backed up by 
one from a gas engineer, relating to the practical experience and 
training on a gas-works which the student has had, who shall 
deny that the possessor of such credentials is likely to be a good 
man, and one who is fairly well assured of success? Further 
than this, apart from the discipline and instruction which a set 
course of study and its satisfactory completion will provide, 
it will be more than merely prima facie evidence of energy, per- 
severance, and capacity for doing things, which cannot but 
be of the greatest possible assistance, not only to the student 
himself, but as an indication of merit to those who may require 
his services. One of the chief advantages which will follow the 
preparation of a definite scheme of study, apart from its intrinsic 
value, is that it will provide something to work for, a goal at 
which to aim, the attainment of which will give a young man 
reasonable prospects of success. My own experience, and I 
expect that of many of you, is that unless one has something 
definite for which to work, it is very easy to be diverted by the 
many attractions which waylay one for the absorption of one’s 
spare time, and the good intentions of the student frequently fail 
without his being guilty of incapacity or lack of energy. If a 
well-defined scheme which has upon it the hall-mark of approval 
from the leaders of the industry can be set before a youth at the 
beginning of his career, and at which he can set himself to work 
for a certain number of years, I feel no doubt of the advantages 
which will accrue to him from it compared with the uncertainty 
which now exists. It is perhaps unfortunate that this work will 
have to be undertaken at evening classes; but this is not a very 
serious handicap. There are very few of us here who have not 
spent many hundreds of hours in evening study; and although 
it may not be ideal, it is quite harmless if a student possesses 
normally good health, and does not work to excess. 


Tue Task AHEAD. 


I have now briefly outlined to you a method which might be 
pursued in supplying what I consider—and I do so in common 
with many others—to be a serious deficiency in our industry. 
Time will not allow of my going into the matter in more detail 
now, but I commend its consideration to you with the greatest 
possible earnestness. My junior days are not far behind me, 
and it is a very great pleasure to me to still maintain a close con- 
nection with the doings of the junior members of the profession 
not only in this Association, but also with my friends in the 
Southern Junior Association, who have done me the honour to 
elect me one of their Honorary Members. I have, therefore, 
brought before you to-night a subject which, in my opinion, 
as the result of observation for many years past, is of the 
utmost importance to the junior members of the profession them- 
selves, and no less important to our industry. It is a matter in 
which I believe you can initiate, and assist in bringing to com- 
pletion, reforms which will be of the greatest possible benefit to 
both. 

Here, then, is a task worthy of any time and trouble you may 
give to it, and one which I am sure you will never regret. There 
are large numbers among you whose careers (as I have said) are 
already shaped, and who, either by their own unguided efforts 
or with the advice of friends, have found a way to equip them- 
selves so as to obtain a good footing on the ladder of promotion. 
To them a scheme of study and education such as I have indi- 
cated is not necessary, and has no personal interest. But to them 
I commend this task of doing something for the younger members 
of the Association, and for those who come after them. We are en- 
gaged, gentlemen, in assisting to carry onan industry of which we 
have every reason to be proud; and it is our duty to conduct 
ourselves, and so act now, that what we have received from our 
predecessors is carried on not only with energy and success, but 
that we give more than a passing thought to the future. The gas 
industry has now been in existence more than a hundred years, 
and, with the allied trades, has a capital of more than two hundred 
million pounds. It was never in a sounder condition than it 1s 
is to-day ; and if we see to it that those who are to carry it on in 
the future take full advantages of the many facilities for education 
which are now available, and so are well-equipped for their work, 
there are still greater victories in store for it. 


THE FuTuRE OF GAs. 


Never pay the slightest heed to the croaker who amuses him- 
self. by stupid calculations as to how long gas will last, or be 
alarmed by the advances of our great competitor electricity. For 
every improvement hitherto madein electric lighting, gas has always 
gone one better ; and in heating we have always been supreme, and 
must remain so. Forty years ago it was confidently asserted by 
our friends, the electricians, that there would be no such thing as 
gas lighting inten yearstime. What do wesee to-day? Unfortu- 
nately for themselves, many holders of gas stock in those days lost 
large sums of money by selling out at ruinous prices, and wise men 
bought their shares. Of one thing you may be sure, that, in some 
form or another, the carbonization of coal, and the utilization of 
the products obtained from it, will be carried on for a very long 
time yet; and it will lie with us, and those who come after us, to 
see that the best possible use is made of these products. That 
alone will be the measure of the life of the gasindustry. The car- 
bonization of coal is still very imperfectly understood ; and just 
as the arrival of the vertical retort has brought many changes 
during the last ten years, so many others, more far-reaching, are 
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probable during the next twenty. The purification of gas, after 
standing almost stationary in its methods for many years, is now 
about to undergo more change and improvement. 

In the distribution and sale of gas many changes are now also 
taking place. In the application of gas for heating alone, the 
changes and improvements during the last five years have been 
most extraordinary, and many others will take place very soon. 
Only ten years ago, anyone who forecasted the day when coal- 
fires would be a thing of the past would have been thought 
a visionary; but who would scoff at such a prophet to-day? It 
may be that great changes will take place before the day arrives 
when gas is universally adopted for heating purposes; but it is 
certain that if we make the most of our opportunities, and of the 
magnificent raw material we use, such a day will not be far dis- 
tant in the future. What share we take in this future depends 
to a very great extent upon ourselves. No scheme of study will 
remove the necessity of careful application, earnest individual 
effort, and high personal character ; but these things being equal, 
I am sure that the man who proceeds with his studies with a 
definite aim in view will be far more likely to succeed than one 
who has no such plan. I am equally certain that many to-day 
are not holding the positions in the gas industry which their 
capacity and ability should have entitled them to hold, because 
they had not the good fortune to have a guiding hand to direct 
their studies in their younger days. 

I would, therefore, urge you to equip yourselves as well as you 
possibly can while you have the opportunity, and you need have 
no care for the future. Success must be yours. 


MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Annual Dinner and an Address. 


A party of about sixty assembled at the Great Western Hotel, 
Birmingham, last Saturday evening, on the occasion of the annual 
dinner of the Midland Junior Gas Association; and a very pleasant 
time was spent. There was a nice musical programme, the items 
of which were well rendered; but the evening was not entirely 
given over to feasting and song. It had its serious hour, which 
was devoted to an address by Mr. F. J. Bywater (Engineer of the 
East Greenwich Works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
and the first President of the Association), and a few speeches. 
The address, which dealt with a subject of the first importance to 
the members of the Association, will be found on p. 431, and some 
points from the speeches are given below. 

The chair was occupied by the President (Mr. W. H. Johns, of 
Malvern); and the visitors and honorary members present in- 
cluded Mr. Harold E. Copp (West Bromwich), Mr. John Foster 
(Windsor Street), Dr. W. B. Davidson (Nechells), Mr. E. W. 
Smith (Nechells), Mr. James Hewett (Saltley), Mr. H. L. Whatley 
(Clerk to the Malvern Urban District Council), and Mr. John 
Wilson (Oldbury). Mr. R. S. Hilton (Secretary to the Birming- 
ham Gas Department) was unfortunately unable to be present, 
in consequence of a previous engagement; and other letters of 
apology tor absence which were received included one from the 
President’s Chairman, who wrote that indisposition kept him 


away, and wishing the Association every success and a most 
pleasant evening. 





Mr. BywaTeEr’s ADDRESS. 


The PRESIDENT, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Bywater 
for coming down and giving them such an excellent address, remarked 
that he had enlightened every one of them with regard to the educa- 
tion of the gas engineer. Members of the Junior Associations had a 


very great function to perform, and important duties to undertake in. 


connection with the development of the gas industry of the future; 
and if they were not thoroughly educated, and ready to take up these 
duties, the industry would suffer. Therefore Mr. Bywater’s remarks 
should be seriously considered by every one of them, and every 
possible effort should be made to apply the suggestions which he had 
put forward. With regard to the qualifications of the future gas engi- 
neer, he agreed entirely with what Mr. Bywater had said, and thought 
they should all not only be ready to manufacture gas and to deal with 
the engineering and chemical problems with which they were faced 
every day, but should engage in the study of electrical engineering, so 
as to be prepared to meet the competition which must fall across 
their path. He was glad mention had been made of the fact that Mr. 
Allen, the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, had entertained 
the matter which was hinted at when they had the pleasure of meeting 
him at the recent Gas Exhibition—that the Juniors should be recog- 
nized to a greater degree than had been the case in the past. Mr. 
Allen and the Committee of the Institution had done the Junior Asso- 
Ciations a very great honour in inviting one of their members to read a 
paper at the Liverpool meeting in June: and he hoped the fortunate 
one would be a member of their own Association. 


THE EXAMINATION QUESTION. 


The question of examinations was a complex one. As a lecturer in gas 
engineering, he had found a great difference in the preparations which 
had been made by students before going to aclass to study this subject. 
It was his opinion that no student should present himself before he was 
fully qualified in the advanced stage of chemistry and various engi- 
neering subjects. Further than this he should at the same time, if he 
intended to take charge of a large undertaking, qualify himself for the 
examination of the Institution of Civil Engineers. By becoming a 
member or an associate member of the Institution, there was no doubt 








that greater prospects were held out to a man than if he neglected to 
take up these subjects. With regard to electrical competition, he was 
glad that Mr. Bywater had brought this in. There was keen com- 
petition to be faced, and many methods—some of them, perhaps, not 
altogether above board—were adopted by their competitors to secure 
a footing. Such tactics had to be met and overcome; and the com- 
mercial side of the gas undertaking was the one to which they had to 
look to do this. Therefore, not only hada man to be an engineer, but 
he had also to bea commercial and business man to “keep his end up.” 
Mr. Bywater had hinted that they were to expect greater developments 
in the gas industry as regarded lighting. He hoped they would shortly 
see some improvement in this direction. They all knew that at the 
present time, with high-pressure gas, their electrical friends had much 
to fight against—with all due respect to their half-watt lamp, which 
he did not think was going to trouble the gas industry much in the 
matter of inside lighting. The system of gas purification which had 
been so successfully developed by the South Metropolitan Company 
would undoubtedly be to the general benefit of the industry ; and they 
should all be deeply grateful to the Company for the work they had 
undertaken, and for the difficulties they had overcome in connection 
with the sulphur nuisance. 

Dr. W. B. Davinson, in seconding, said the juniors had a very 
great “friend at court” in Mr. Bywater, and anything they proposed 
to take up would be strongly supported by him in London. The 
address must prove extremely helpful to them all. There was no 
doubt that many a young fellow thought he had done everything when 
he had passed with honours in “‘ Gas Engineering” and “‘ Gas Supply.” 
Of course, they were very big subjects; but gas manufacture was 
wonderfully wide, and he did not suppose there was anyone alive who 
really did justice to it. It was impossible to learn all the subjects in 
the way in which they should be mastered. Hecertainly admired the 
pluck and perseverance of many young fellows in studying in the way 
they did. It was an uphill task to do a good day’s work on a gas- 
works or elsewhere, and then in the evening study in the manner that 
was necessary. One was, however, repaid for doing it. All needed 
to keep on studying ; and they would be the happier for it. 

Mr. Bywater, after the vote had been carried by applause, said he 
had brought before them in his address something which was very 
near his heart, and he had done it with the utmost sincerity. He had 
stated what he thought was of the greatest importance to them. He 
had that morning been talking with Mr. W. Doig Gibb, the Chief 
Engineer of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, who had had much 
to do with examinations ; and he said that his experience of the students 
who took the examinations in “Gas Manufacture” was that their 
general engineering and chemical knowledge was very poor indeed. 
Something, he added, certainly ought to be done, not only to prevent 
students of this standard sitting at all, but to point out to the student 
what course of study he should follow. It ought not to be left to the 
individual effort of the student to get along. There were many well- 
known gas engineers and chemists who were only too anxious to place 
their knowledge at the disposal of students ; and he thought it was a 
pity that those who were ready to work should not have the advantage 
of thisassistance. If only the matter were properly taken up, something 
would be done; and in this event, he would feel amply repaid. 

Mr. H. E. Copp proposed the toast of ‘ Prosperity to the Midland 
Junior Gas Association.” He congratulated the members on the pro- 
gress they had made, and said he always liked to be present when Mr. 
Bywater gave an address, because he always had something important 
to say. What they had just heard was no exception. Mr. Bywater 
had put into words what many of them had had in their minds for 
a number of years. Of course, this was an age of—he was going to say 
superabundance of technical matter. There was an enormous amount 
to wade through. They did not like to leave it, because they might 
be missing something useful; but the process of separating the chaff 
from the wheat was sometimes troublesome. There was no chaff in 
what Mr. Bywater had said to them ; and reading through the “ Trans- 
actions” of the Association, he did not find any chaff there. He 
thought the standard maintained by the Association was of an exceed- 
ingly high order. Last year he said this; and he was glad to be able 
to repeat it now. For one thing, they were to be congratulated on 
securing the assistance and sympathy of so eminent a man as Professor 
Burstall, whose lectures on the internal combustion engine must have 
been of great value to everyone interested in that branch. Gas-engines 
were one of the most important things they must look to in the future 
for the development of the industry. Oneof the great things on which 
their prosperity would depend was the utilization of gas for power ; and 
this, of course, would only come about by the reduction of illuminating 
power. He was in full sympathy with what Mr. Bywater had had to 
say about education. Education was absolutely essential ; but there 
were more candidates than vacancies. This was a healthy sign for the 
well-being of the industry. They could not all secure important ap- 
pointments; and granted the education had been obtained, there still 
remained a certain element of what he might call luck. But beyond 
this a thing which was of great importance was personality. They 
must have education first; but they must also possess personality to 
command success. 

Tue Hartr-Watt Lamp. 


Reference had been made by Mr. Bywater and the President to the 
subject of competition. Education and personality were more than 
ever necessary if they were to meet this competition, which would 
not diminish, but would increase. They had heard a good deal lately 
about the half-watt lamp; and as to this he could hardly agree with 
the President in the remarks he had made. So far as he could see at 
present, it was going to be a very serious competitor ; but he was sure 
it would not do the gas industry any harm. It would simply spur 
those capable of increasing the developments of gas on to still further 
efforts ; and the industry would rise to the occasion, as it had done 
previously. He had had the privilege of examining one of these half- 
watt lamps in London ; and he was much struck with the beauty of 
the light and its intensity. It was not, he thought, quite so good a 
quality of light as a high-pressure gas-lamp, which was as near perfec- 
tion as anything at present. But the lamp he saw had been at work 
200 or 300 hours ; and its efficiency had not gone beyond 0°75 watt. 
It was only a-matter of time before it would be brought down to suit- 
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able sized units for domestic lighting. The principle was undoubtedly 
good. Of course, in Birmingham those who were privileged to be 
employed under the Corporation had unique opportunities of witness- 
ing the development of the high-pressure lamp; and the developments 
that had taken place in the city in this direction were really wonderful 
—so much had been accomplished. The development of lighting did 
not consist merely in buying a lamp and fixing it. There was a lot to 
be found out about the lamps. 

The PrEsIDENT, in reply, remarked that Mr. Copp seemed to 
imagine he belittled the efforts of the electricians; but this was not 
the case. There was no doubt they had strenuous competition to 
fight ; but the half-watt lamp in its present shape and form did not 
offer serious competition with regard to domestic lighting. The price 
of the lamp, to begin with, was in the neighbourhood of 30s. ; and this 
for a 600-candle lamp—which was hardly suitable for domestic light- 
ing. They must not, however, think it was going to stop there. He 
thanked Mr. Copp heartily for the kind words he had said with refer- 
ence to the Association. 

The SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT (Mr. F. J. Ward) proposed the next 
toast—which was “ The Visitors and Honorary Members.” He pointed 
out that the Association were very fortunate in their list of honorary 
members, by whom they were actively supported. 


THE DANGER OF OVER-EDUCATION. 


Mr. E. W. Smitu, who replied, said the excellent address they had 
had from Mr. Bywater would give an enormous impetus to the work 
that was being attempted by those who were anxious to assist the 
education of the juniors. To his mind, probably one of the biggest 
dangers that would have to be recognized was in the over-education of 
junior members of the industry. Even some of the present syllabuses 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute were, he thought, too 
broad; and it would have to be realized that there were three distinct 
sections to any gas department or gas company. There was the gas 
management, there was the gas engineering, and there was the gas 
making. It was possible for one to have a knowledge of all three ; but 
the tendency of the future would be to specialize in one of them. The 
engineer would be the constructional engineer, and would depend 
upon a technical staff of chemists and others for the manipulation of 
gas manufacture, subject entirely to him. It was impossible in one 
lifetime to learn how to be a satisfactory gas maker and also to be 
a good engineer. The future being, as it would be, in the direction of 
the turning out of a better product—a purer gas on more scientific 
lines—this would necessitate greater attention to the scientific study of 
gas making. He did not think the industry had anything to fear from 
the half-watt lamp. There would have to be an alteration in the 
application of both gas and electricity to lighting. He believed the 
semi-indirect system would be the light of the future for both domestic 
and shop purposes. All forms of direct lighting were unhealthy, and 
not normal. Consequently, semi-indirect lighting would be the deve- 
lopment which would come. Mr. Copp had complimented Birming- 
ham on its high-pressure lighting ; and he would like to say the huge 
success scored in this direction had been entirely due to Mr. Barrett and 
his assistants. Any high-pressure work which he (Mr. Smith) had 
been associated with had been entirely in industrial heating. 








Coke-Oven Managers and Gas Associations. 

In view of the proposal which has been made for the formation 
of a Coke-Oven Managers’ Association, the Council of the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association (Western District) instructed the Hon. 
Secretary—Mr. David Fulton, of Helensburgh—to inform the 
various coke-oven managers that membership of the Association 
is open to those who are engaged in the coking industry. He 
has therefore sent them a circular containing a few particulars 
regarding the Association. The Council feel that there is in many 
things a great similarity in the interests of the gas and coke making 
professions, and that interchange of ideas is sure to prove mutually 
profitable. They say they would be glad to include in the syllabus 
from time to time papers dealing with coke-works practice, and to 
do all in their power to make the work of the Association of interest 
and benefit to those engaged in these works. 


— 
a 





Yorkshire Junior Gas Association.—We learn from the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. Edward Garsed, of Kippax) that the next meeting 
of the Association will be held at the Mechanics’ Institute, Brad- 
ford, next Saturday, when the President, Mr. Charles Roper, will 
deliver his Inaugural Address, in which he will deal with the 
subject of distribution. At the close, questions will be invited. 
The circular issued by the Secretary informs the members of the 
invitation issued by the President of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers (Mr. Edward Allen, of Liverpool) to the Junior Gas Asso- 
ciations for a member to read a paper at the forthcoming annual 
meeting, to which reference was made in the “ JournaL” last 
week (p. 341). 


Ely Gas Company and Electricity Supply.—In recently noticing 
the Provisional Orders for which gas companies are making 
application, there was omission in not referring to the Order 
lodged by the City of Ely Gas Company, Limited, for giving them 
authority to supply electricity within a specified area of the city. 
The Company propose to place themselves under an obligation 
to lay suitable and sufficient distributing mains within two years 
after the commencement of the Order. The maximum prices 
proposed to be charged per quarter are 11s. 8d. up to 20 units, 
and 7d. per unit beyond. It is intended that the generating 
station shall be at the gas-works; and, after the powers are con- 
ferred, the Company will be known as the Ely Gas and Electri- 
city Company, Limited. Messrs. Monier-Williams, Robinson, and 
Milroy are the Parliamentary Agents for the Company. 





NOTES ON FOUNDATIONS. 


By KenNETH Mackay, of Falkirk. 


(Extracts from a Paper read, Feb. 7, before the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association, Eastern District.] 


Bores that were put down at the Falkirk Gas-Works in April, 
1913, showed that the nature of the soil gave every reason for 
suspicion; and that there has been subsidence at various parts of 
the works, there is no doubt. At the extreme north end of the 
works is the coal-store; and the gable-end had shown weakness 
shortly after it was built. This, perhaps, was somewhat due to 
the building of the coal-breaker pit, which is 25 feet long by 
15 feet broad by 15 feet deep. 


As time wore on, it became apparent that something would re- 
quire to be done, as the side walls to the west began to fall away 
from the gable. At first there were procured, and fixed through 
the side walls, long 2-inch binding bolts, with right and left 
handed screws in the centre; these having on the outside large 
wall plates and nuts. Then the tension was put on. But this was 
not a satisfactory job, as the building showed that the crack was 
still opening-up—varying from 1 to 2 inches in width. We then 
decided to build a buttress against the side wall. In the same 
parallel line as the gable stood a little weighbridge, 17 ft. 6in. from 
the side wall; and from there we laid in a bed of concrete, 3 feet 
by 3 feet deep, on which we built a brick wall 27 inches thick, 
15 feet high at the weighbridge end, to 23 feet high at the side wall 
of the coal-store—tying both ends into the existing building. 
After this was done, we proceeded to cut out a few courses of the 
brickwork at the crack. This was rebuilt and properly tied in; 
and thus the work was proceeded with till the whole of the crack 
was rebuilt—a distance of some 30 feet. 

Our attention was next directed to the sinking at the retort- 
bench, the foundation of which was 140 feet by 23 ft. 6 in. 
broad by 3 feet thick; this being made of whinstone, sand, and 
cement. But I should like here to impress upon you that, when 
laying in foundations, you should have them made of brick or old 
retorts, as it is a well-known fact that there is no material that has 
the same suction as brick. These works were built in 1904; and 
at various intervals suspicions were aroused that the ground was 
in a very unsettled state. During the summer of 1906, the hy- 
draulic main had to be re-levelled, and cast-iron distance-pieces 
put in between the ascension and bridge-pipes to make up the 
difference in height. The alteration at this time was the means of 
causing all the hydraulic mains to be on different levels; and this 
displaced the tar-tower, which regulated all the seals, thus causing 
each hydraulic main to havea separate seal-valve. By this means, 
we were able to go on for some time longer. ; 

I now come to the last alteration—that is, the underpinning of 
the retort-bench. As an address on this subject was given by Mr. 
John Wilson, of Falkirk, to the Western District,* I have no doubt 
some of you will be quite familiar with the rudiments of the pro- 
cess ; but as it is always better to have a subject explained by one 
who has had the opportunity of seeing the work carried through, 
I thought it might be to your advantage to have it explained here. 
[This Mr. Mackay proceeded to do in the terms that have already 
appeared in the “ JouRNAL.” 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. H. O'Connor referred to his interest in the matter of 
foundations, instancing the work he had done at the Beckton 
Gas-Works, where all foundations had to be carried down 30 feet 
below the surface, and required constant pumping to keep them 
elear of water. He also referred to the testing of the soundness 
of the foundations for the columns of the pier at that works, 
which were loaded with 500 tons of metal, and had to bear this 
weight for three days without any sinking. The method adopted 
at Falkirk was, he thought, very ingenious, first in the making of 
the piers as far apart as possible, and gradually getting nearer 
to each other, until only the alternate spaces had to be removed. 
The trouble at Falkirk showed how necessary it was that the 
exact nature of the subsoil should be understood, so that adequate 
foundations could be provided in the first instance. In the pre- 
sent case, this could have been accomplished by a series of piers 
or walls, arched over, which could have been done at much less 
expense than after the original foundation was completed. As to 
the coal-store wall, he had been consulted by Mr. M‘Crae regard- 
ing this, and had advised its construction on different lines from 
those carried out. He would be interested to know whether the 
cracks in the walls were caused by the thrust of the coal on the 
wall or by a subsidence of the foundation. . 

Mr. A. WADDELL said that he, too, had had some experience of 
bad foundations, and, in fact, had found running sand where he had 
to erect a tank. He had overcome this trouble, but would not 
care again to go through the difficulties that he had encountered. 
Such papers as the one he had just heard might be regarded as 
of great value to an Association like theirs. One never knew 
how soon an experience of this kind might be encountered ; and 
it was well to have the details of such work recorded, so that re- 
ference could be made to it when required. 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,’’ Vol. CXXIV., p. 55. 
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THE LIGHTING OF LONDON. 


Progress, and Some Suggestions for Future Consideration. 


At an Ordinary Meeting of the London Society last Tuesday, 
at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, Mr. LEon 
GASTER read a paper (illustrated by lantern slides) on the above 
subject. Colonel R. E. Crompton, C.B., was in the chair; and he 
opened the proceedings with some complimentary remarks as to 
the part Mr. Gaster has taken in advancing the study of the art of 
illumination, and raising its status. 


In the opening of the paper (which was an extensive one) the 
author referred to the vastness and intricacy of the subject. He 
considers that in the history of the development of the various 
local authorities in the Metropolitan area may be found the clue 
to many of the anomalies in its lighting. From visits abroad, 
however, he admits that though there are some respects in which 
we can learn a good deal from our neighbours, London as a 
whole, and in particular the city area, need not now fear com- 
parison—in fact, the recent improvements in the lighting of main 
thoroughfares have excited considerable interest abroad. Any 
criticisms made in the paper are therefore only with the view of 
suggesting means for securing better results in the future. 

The author ventured back in his historical review to medieval 
times. Coming to the days of the use of the oil-lamp in street 
lighting, allusion was made to a booklet issued by Count Thivelle 
in 1800. Therein reference was made to the inefficient character 
of the oil-lamps in bull’s eye lanterns, placed on Westminster 
Bridge, and description was given of quite a number of ingenious 
devices “employing reflection and refraction” for directing the 
rays of light on the surface of the street. Commenting on the 
unusual nature of the street lamps of those days, the Count re- 
marked that “the result is that light is thrown upon the eyes of 
the passengers without illuminating the streets, since no part of the 
pavement receives any benefit from the effect of the light. ae 
The utmost degree of perfection would be attained if the whole 
pavement and streets could be illuminated without our perceiving 
from whence the light proceeds.” The great chemist Lavoisier, 
who was responsible for the design of many of the improved 
street lamps using reflectors in Paris, was struck by the same de- 
fect in the lighting of those days. The acute comment of these 
two savants, that the function of a street lamp is to illuminate the 
pavement, and not to shine in the eyes of passengers, might be 
taken to heart by many responsible for street lighting to-day. 


THE ComineG oF Gas LIGHTING. 

This was the state of things when gas lighting came to be intro- 
duced about the beginning of last century. From the records of 
those times, some evidence is found as to the order of illumina- 
tion provided. For example,in Pall Mall (which was first lighted 
by gas about 1807) the gas-burners introduced were stated to 
give an illuminating power equal to about 3-candle power, and 
even this was considered a tremendous improvement upon what 
had been provided before. For example, in a report issued at 
that period, it was stated that the new lamps were equivalent to 
eighteen of the old parish oil-lamps. According to this rating, 
the old oil-lamps can only have furnished about 4-candle power. 
At the present day, Pall Mall is lighted by high-pressure gas- 
lamps estimated to give several thousand candle power. 

Through the courtesy of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
the author obtained some particulars of the history of lighting in 
their area. It appears that in the period 1860-1878, iron tip flat- 
flame burners consuming about 5 to 6 cubic feet of gas per hour, 
and yielding approximately 12-candle power, were in general use ; 
and this procedure was probably characteristic of the whole of 
London. In 1878, steatite burners giving about 15-candle power 
were substituted ; and at a later period (1895) two burners, or 
special Sugg burners, consuming 10 cubic feet per hour, and yield- 
ing perhaps from 30 to 40 candle power, were sometimes used on 
refuges and in important positions. It was not until the com- 
mencement of the Twentieth Century that incandescent burners 
began to be used; the first borough to instal these being Cam- 
berwellin 1899. These were No. 4 gas-burners, consuming about 
4% cubic feet per hour, and giving 50-candle power; for the side 
streets, burners giving about 20-candle power were used. In 1g00 
incandescent burners were introduced into Lambeth, and other 
districts soon after. At the present day inverted burners are very 
generally used throughout London; and many streets lighted by 
low-pressure contain two burners, each consuming about 4 cubic 
feet, and yielding together about 240-candle power. 

Mr. Talbot, the superintendent of outdoor lighting to the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, informs the author that the compara- 
tive conditions of public lighting in the district in 1882 and at the 
end of 1913 were approximately as follows: 


Public Lighting in the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s District, 
1882 to 1913. 


Date. No. o. Burners. baat mo es 
1882 14,014 (flat-flame) 175,175 
1913 24,560 (incandescent) 1,410,250 


A calculation shows that in spite of the candle-power being in- 


creased about eight times, the cost is presumably /ess to-day than 
It was in 1882, . 








The condition of public lighting by gas from the oil-lamps 
period up to the present day is somewhat as follows: 


Public Lamps—Gas 





7 Consumed. 
IMaminant. Period, = 
Cubic Feet’ Candle Candle Power 
per Hour. Power. per Cub. Ft. 
Oiltamps.... .. . Upto 1800 .. — .. Y-31(?)) 2 — 
Early gas-burners About 1810 SC) 2 3 “Se oF (2) 
Iron-tip -s 1860-1878 5-6 -. 12 24 
Steatite “ . » 4898 5-6 .. 15 3 
Special Bray and Sugg 
burners... *.c.  ., « (860g ee 10 30-40 5 
Incandescent upright 
(early type), low-pres- 
tee 6. yet «le | RD mr 4% ee Ce 2 | 
Incandescent inverted, 
low-pressure. - 1908-1914 24-8 .. 35-240 .. 30 
Incandescent inverted, 
high-pressure 1914 40-70 .. 2000-4000 ..50-60 


An important point to notice in this table is that the rate of 
progress has become increasingly rapid during the last few years. 
Previous to 1880 few radical improvements were made in street 
lighting, which remained substantially the same for many years. 
But since 1goo the progress in illuminants has been very great. 
The introduction of high-pressure gas has added immensely to 
the brilliancy of the lighting in many of our main streets. The 
author is informed by Mr. F. W. Goodenough that, during the 
last ten years, the total candle power of the lamps in the area of 
the Gaslight and Coke Company has increased from 1,900,000 to 
4,300,000—an increase of over 125 per cent. 


ELectric LIGHTING. 


Then came information as to the progress of electric lighting— 
reference being made, for example, to the progress of lighting on 
the Embankment, which is now mainly illuminated by flame arc 
lamps, the total candle power of which is estimated to be nearly 
200,000—1i.¢., about 75 times the value of the lamps used about 32 
years ago (1882). Then allusion was made to the reports pre- 
sented by (the late) Sir William Preece to the Electric Lighting 
Committee of the Commissioners of Sewers in 1883; in this con- 
nection the author stating that in many respects Sir William 
was remarkably ahead of his time; for in his report he not only 
gives the candle power of the lamps, but calculated the actual 
illumination on the street surface. In Cheapside, at the date of 
the report, Brush arc-lamps were used, giving about 400-candle 
power, and placed 150 feet apart. In 1910, 1897 feet of roadway 
in Cheapside were illuminated by 2800-candle power Oliver flame 
arc lamps. Besides being more powerful, these lamps are better 
placed, and nearer together than in the old days. A rough calcu- 
lation shows that the total light provided is now quite eight times 
what it was in 1882; yet, as near as can be estimated, the cost is 
probably about the same. 


INFLUENCES OF COMPETITION. 


Within recent years substantial increases have been made in 
the light provided in many London streets. Thus in High Hol- 
born the present lamps give approximately ten times the light 
that prevailed in 1900; and in Fleet Street, the total candle power 
provided was roughly 3600 in 1905, 24,000 in 1908 (high-pressure 
gas-bracket lights), and 28,000 in 1913 (high-pressure gas lights, 
centrally suspended). 

In most cases, owing to the great improvement in the efficiency 
of artificial illuminants, these large increases in candle power have 
been made without great expenditure. The progress in gas light- 
ing was accompanied, step by step, by corresponding improve- 
ments in electric lighting—each new development calling out some 
new effort on the part of the rival illuminant. Thus the commer- 
cialization of electric lighting about 1880 was probably indirectly 
responsible for the coming of the incandescent mantle. Similarly 
the development of the inverted mantle about 1905, and of high- 
pressure gas lighting a little later, were met by the invention of 
the metallic filament lamps and the flame arc lamp. Whereas 
with the old carbon filaments one could not, in the best circum- 
stances, obtain more than about o0°3-candle power per watt, with 
the ordinary metallic filament lamp one can get about 0°75 or 
even (in the higher candle powers) 1-candle power per watt. Simi- 
larly the old enclosed arc lamps yielded only 0°5-candle power, 
the best ordinary open arc lamps of later years 1-candle power 
per watt; but the flame arc lamps developed during the last five 
years as much as 5-candle power per watt. At the present time 
engineers are all interested in the coming of a new form of metallic 
filament lamp, which is stated to yield as much as 2-candle power 
per watt; and it is probable that lamps of this kind yielding 3000 
or even 5000-candle power may soon be in common use. While 
the flame arcs, like the high-pressure gas-lamps, have been used 
chiefly for the lighting of main streets, the metallic filament lamps 
have been widely used for side street lighting. But Holborn pro- 
vides an instance of the use of, quite recently, clusters of metal 
filament lamps for main street lighting. 

In view of this constant improvement in illuminants, it is ob- 
vious that the nature of the contract entered into by a munici- 
pality for street lighting is an important matter. Notinfrequently 
the existing contract ties the public to a certain expenditure of 
energy irrespective of the improvements in illuminants that may 
occur meanwhile; and it is only when the contract expires that 
advantage of such improvements could be taken. On the other 
hand, in some cases (as in the City of London) a special clause 
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has been inserted providing for the possibility of changes being 
made to the mutual advantage of the company and the public. 
The City of London is an instance of what may be done by taking 
prompt advantage of modern illuminants. It is estimated that, 
as a result of improvements, the total candle power in the City 
area (both gas and electric) is being increased by no less than 
600,000. Nevertheless, there will be an annual saving in expen- 
diture of over £6000. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF STREET LIGHTING. 


It will be observed that the conditions determining the lighting 
of streets in all great cities have entirely changed during recent 
years. At the present time one of the most important factors is 
the increased speeding-up of traffic and the all-prevailing motor 
vehicle. In order to enable drivers to steer their way in London 
traffic, they must be able to see a long way ahead; and a brilliant 
illumination is desirable. On the other hand, people are beginning 
to ask whether this enormous increase in light is not sometimes 
misapplied. Most thoughtful observers agree that many of the 
present lights err on the side of “glare.” They illuminate the 
pavement brightly, but they also throw their rays into the eyes 
of passers-by, producing an inconveniently dazzling effect. The 
author believes that, before long, enlightened public opinion will 
insist on better methods of screening public lamps, and on their 
use high up at a reasonable distance from the eye. Sometimes 
the glaring effect is intensified by the fact that new and more 
powerful illuminants are planted on lamp-posts intended in the 
past for lamps of far lower brilliancy. Asan instance, the author 
mentioned the massive three-light post on the island in Trafalgar 
Square. In the past the light in each of the globes came from a 
cluster of Sugg flat-flame gas-burners, giving perhaps 120-candle 
power. To-day, 2000-candle power high-pressure gas-burners 
have been substituted in each lantern; and this powerful light is 
concentrated within a much smaller area than was the case with 
the old flat-flame burners. The present burners would answer 
their purpose much better if the direct rays were screened from 
the eyes of pedestrians and drivers. Similar considerations apply 
to the use of powerful high-pressure gas lights and flame arc 
lamps outside shops. In the City area there is a regulation 
requiring these lamps to be screened on the side facing the street ; 
and, to the author’s mind, it would be no hardship if this regula- 
tion were extended to the rest of London. 

There has been some difference of opinion as to how distribu- 
tion should be accomplished; but it seems now to be pretty 
generally agreed that, while some light should be allowed to illu- 
minate the houses of a street and the surroundings, so that they 
are not in complete shadow, most of the light should be directed 
downwards on the pavement and roadway. There is room for 
enterprise in the design of reflectors more perfectly designed to 
accomplish this. Similarly most people would agree that the 
illumination along a street should be fairly uniform and not 
“patchy ”—i.e., that the parts of the pavement most remote from 
the lamps should not be left in complete darkness while the por- 
tions near them are extravagantly lighted. To accomplish this, 
special prismatic globes have been designed for use with flame 
arc lamps which deflect the rays of light in such a way as to in- 
crease the intensity on these more remote portions of the road. 
At present the difficulty is to accomplish this spreading of the 
light without increasing the effect of glare to persons approaching 
the lamps from a distance. 

The question of providing uniform illumination is closely asso- 
ciated with the problem whether to use very powerful lamps high 
up, or lamps of moderate candle power at more frequent intervals. 
The latter method, though more usual in side streets than main 
streets, is thought by some to make it easier to provide uniform 
illumination. The method of arranging the lamps in the street 
differs according to the locality. Oxford Street is lighted by two 
sets of flame arc lamps mounted on tall central posts; Fleet 
Street was for a short time lighted by high-pressure gas-lamps 
attached to the houses by brackets; but most streets are lighted 
by lamps on posts “ staggered ” on either side of the roadway. 

The growing interest in street-lighting problems led the City of 
London Corporation in 1909 to appoint a deputation to visit a 
number of Continental cities. They came back impressed with 
the advantages of the method of “ central suspension,” and recom- 
mended it for the City. 

As is well known, Berlin (which was one of the cities visited) 
was one of the pioneering cities in the use of high-pressure gas; 
and it is only recently that its extension here has been on a scale 
comparable with that city. In the United States the use of high- 
pressure gas has certainly been backward; but the author under- 
stands that there will be great progress in this direction shortly. 
Visitors from the States have expressed the keenest interest in the 
installations here. 

_ There is, however, one point by which American and Con- 
tinental visitors never fail to be struck—the great diversity of 
lighting in _London. To them the idea of so many separate 
authorities in such close proximity, all following their own devices, 
comes as a revelation. Abroad it is the almost invariable rule for 


cities to be lighted on a consistent general plan. However, owing 
to recent improvements in the lighting of our main streets, we need 
not fear comparison with other cities, although a few years ago 
this would not have been the case. 

THE Street LicutineG SPECIFICATION. 


The author then proceeded to refer to the work (as yet uncom- 
pleted) of the Street Lighting Specification Committee ; and there 





was indication of the author’s view that such a specification 
would have to be drawn up on very broad lines. Then it was 
heard that Continental visitors not infrequently speak slightingly 
of the lighting of Trafalgar Square, which they consider unworthy 
of the historic importance of the site. Their chief criticism is 
that the lamp-posts are placed in a somewhat casual fashion, 
and the heterogeneous combination of gas and electric lamps 
arising through the juxtaposition of adjacent areas of supply is 
unpleasing. Dr. Louis Bell, whose judgment on such a point 
deserves careful consideration, considers that the square is under- 
lighted, and the lights placed too low. The lighting adjacent to 
the Houses of Commons was recently criticized on the ground 
that it made a dismal impression in comparison with the brilliant 
high-pressure lighting in Whitehall close by. It is surely out of 
place for the illumination in such an important spot, led up to by 
a thoroughfare like Whitehall, to be so much less than in the 
thoroughfare itself. On the other hand, some caution should be 
used in increasing the power of lamps placed at such a compara. 
tively low level. In the author’s view, the spectacular effect of 
the lanterns would be much improved if the candle power of the 
lamps they contain was increased by some form of white diffusing 
glass being substituted for the clear glass employed at present. 
A similar criticism might be levelled at the lighting of the outside 
of Buckingham Palace. The author went on to plead for better 
lighting of the London parks. 


MISCELLANEOUS PoINTs. 


There was next argument in favour of more decorative designs 
of lamp standards and lanterns—standards and lanterns more in 
keeping with the improved architectural surroundings, and more 
suitable for the purposes the lighting is intended to serve. When 
one considers that standards, besides achieving their purpose of 
supporting the lamps by night are prominent objects in the streets 
by day, the importance of artistic design is obvious. Should we 
ever possess a Ministry of Fine Arts, such as Sir Aston Webb has 
advocated, the author trusts that it will include in its functions 
some supervision over the artistic aspects of illumination. 


THE ConTROL OF THE LIGHTING OF LONDON. 


After an allusion to the lighting of bridges, tunnels, and sub- 
ways, the author, in order to explain some of the anomalies in the 
public lighting of London, referred to its historical development. 
From his inquiry, he found that, within the area of the County of 
London (approximately 117 square miles), there are at least thirty 
authorities concerned in the control of lighting. In this respect 
London presents a complete contrast to most cities abroad. But 
the position is complicated by another condition—the number of 
distinct gas and electrical supply companies by which it is served. 
Naturally there has been for some years a desire for concentra- 
tion. Besides the disadvantages of the lack of standardization, it 
is suggested that such a large number of small companies cannot 
produce electric light as efficiently as a centrally-controlled large 
company could do; and we see in the success of the leading gas 
companies the advantages conferred by consolidation. At the 
present moment there is a Bill before Parliament for the consoli- 
dation of London’s electrical supply. Whatever be its fate, we 
may be sure that union in some formis bound tocome. —s 

The local control of lighting by so many different authorities is 
also a source of inefficiency. The nature of the contracts en- 
tered into are widely different. In some cases the borough enters 
into a contract which offers no inducement to the contractor to 
instal improved illuminants; in others (the City of London is an 
enlightened example), provision is made for the contracting parties 
to share any resulting benefit. In the South of London, the con- 
tracts with the Gas Company practically always involve tke pur- 
chase of the lamp-posts and their maintenance by the Company. 
But one borough, Bermondsey, prefers to attend to its own main- 
tenance. In the City of London, on the other hand, the recent 
contract specifies that the standards, suspension gear, &c., provided 
by the Gaslight and Coke Company become the property of the 
City after ten years ; while corresponding electric appliances may 
be purchased at the end of ten years for £2000. 

The author thinks that a good case can be made out for the 
view that the lighting of London should be considered as a whole 
by one central authority. To his mind the lighting of streets 1s a 
most complex technical problem, and in the interests of traffic a 
most important one. The method of lighting adopted should 
therefore be determined by expert:knowledge of the requirements 
of the particular class of street to be illuminated, and not ~ 
purely local financial or other considerations. It would be far 
better if, instead of illumination being left to local authorities who 
can only devote a small proportion of their time to lighting 
matters, it were made the care of some adequately equipped 
central authority ad hoc, who would keep themselves fully a 
sant with the progress of other cities, who could take a broad - 
impartial view of each problem as it arose, and who would 
prepared to carry out experiments and collect full statistical data 
and information on the subject. The author understands that a 
few years ago the late Sir George Livesey endeavoured in iy 
to bring about a common system of lighting and contract in 4 
the South London boroughs under the supervision of the Sou 
Metropolitan Gas Company. Evenshould it be found impractic- 
able for the lighting of London to be actually paid for and og 
tained from a single source, it might still be possible to crea ae 
central authority on street lighting which could generally _ 
vise and issue recommendations on the subject, and grant aid to 
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those boroughs which have important thoroughfares in their dis- 
trict, but cannot afford to illuminate them in a first-class manner. 
In the author’s opinion, one function of such a central authority 
would be to allocate certain sections of London to the respective 
illuminants, and to do away with a great deal of needless bitterness 
arising from the present arrangements, 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. A. P. TRoTTER remarked upon the work Mr. Gaster had 
done in connection with the science of illumination, and in bring- 
ing together gas and electrical men, surveyors, oculists, and 
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others to discuss the science and the engineering problems of 
illumination. Mr. Gaster had been the whole soul of the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society. His (Mr. Trotter’s) reminiscences 
carried him back to the early days when he first met Colonel 
Crompton at the Paris Exhibition in 1881, from which year was 
dated some of the progress in public lighting to which Mr. Gaster 
had referred, and which partly issued from the rivalry between 
gas and electricity. To Sir William Preece was largely due the 
very important principle that, in the lighting of streets and other 
public places, what was wanted was illumination. Hestated most 
clearly in one of his reports to the Commissioners of Sewers in 1883 
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that it was the illumination of the streets that was required, and 
that was to be paid for. It did not matter to the man who had 
to pay how the illumination was produced—whether many small 
lamps were used close together, or a few large unit lamps on high 
posts. What the man wanted was illumination; and it was for 
the engineer to find the most economical and efficient way of 
producing it. Sir William (then Mr.) Preece laid down this prin- 
ciple ; and he was the first to invent an instrument for measur- 
ing illumination. Sir William felt, being a scientific man, that it 
was no use theorizing about illumination ; but that one must sub- 
ject illumination to the science of measurement. The work of the 
Committee on the Street Lighting Specification was still in pro- 
gress. In connection with the inquiry by the Committee, he 
should like to say that minimum illumination by photometers was 
no good at all unless the results were those which the common- 
sense man would appreciate by the eye. They had an interesting 
experience in connection with the work of the Committee. Skilled 
and experienced borough surveyors made a tour of the streets of 
London at night, with Mr. Goodenough, and judged the illumina- 
tion, dividing it into various classes: “ A,” “B,” and“*C.” Then 
Mr. Edgcumbe, Professor Morris, and himself went round one 
night with photometers, and measured the illumination received 
1 metre from the ground; and they listed the streets in the order 
of their illumination merit. On comparing this with the classifi- 
cation by the eye on the part of the borough surveyors, it was 
found that they exactly agreed. This showed that the practical 
measurement of illumination was a good common-sense method 
of arriving at what was being attained in the streets. 

Mr. Frank Baivey (City of London Electric Supply Company) 
thought that the paper had shown graphically how the Metropolis 
ranked in all classes of illumination, and how all the units of 
light’ now used were much better adapted for the purpose than 
formerly. In all the more recent examples of illumination, the 
main object appeared to be to keep the lamps up as high as 
possible. The City Fathers, after their prolonged tour round the 
Continent to see what was being done there in street lighting, set 
them a task in the City which at the time appeared to be beyond 
their means of accomplishing—that was to carry out central sus- 
pension, and yet have the means of obtaining access to the lamps, 
without interfering with the traffic. It became necessary to carry 
out some form of suspension by which aman could make the lamp 
travel to the side of the road for cleaning and maintenance pur- 
poses. The difficulties, however, were soon overcome. Regard- 
ing the flame arc lighting in Cheapside, at first the criticism 
was made that it was too spectacular. What was spectacular five 
years ago had now become an absolute necessity ; and, indeed, he 
thought the lighting in the City of London would become a 
standard for other parts of the Metropolis. It wasimpossible for 
them to go on without being dissatisfied with the illumination of 
some of the thoroughfares in London. Good lighting was now 
imperative. The coming of the motor-car had largely obviated 
road widening in London; and the use of the motor-car in turn 
had rendered necessary the use of higher candle power lamps for 


night illumination. But these lamps, with their very high intrinsic’ 


brilliancy, unless treated scientifically, would become a danger. 
He noticed with regret that the beautiful statues in London 
streets and places were not illuminated at night time. If the 
were worth looking atin the daytime, they were worth looking at at 
night time. There were the stained glass windows, too, in cathe- 
drals and churches; he thought they ought to be illuminated so 
that people both inside and outside could see them. 

Mr. C. A. Baker, Electrical Engineer to the London County 
Council, stated that he was not in agreement with Mr. Gaster and 
his colleagues upon the question of the street-lighting specification, 
because streets varied so much in all sorts of ways that it was 
difficult to fix any kind of standard illumination which was going 
to be suitable for all classes of streets in all classesof towns. As 
Mr. Gaster had told them, they could go through different parts 
of London, and find different lighting in the streets. In his 
opinion, what was in London to-day in the way of street illumina- 
tion was not very far wrong. It was improved from time to time. 
But there was always the matter of pounds, shillings, and pence 
to consider. The lighting of some of the streets with which he 
(Mr. Baker) was concerned worked out to 15s. 2d. per yard run. 
For this 15s. 2d., he obtained an illumination which was good 
enough for all practical purposes; but he would like to spend 2os. 
or 30s. per yard run. The local authority, however, who were re- 
sponsible for the annual bills, had so many other items in addition 
to the lighting upon which to spend money that it was necessary 
for him to see how much light could be obtained for so much 
money. As the lighting effect was increased from the number of 
cubic feet of gas or the number of watts consumed, the public got 
the benefit of this, so far as they wanted it; but he was not sure 
that the motorists liked too brilliant illumination at night time. 
With regard to the arrangement of lamp-posts, although different 
systems of illumination had been introduced from time to time, 
and might be in the future, still prominent street corners and 
crossings must always have good illumination; and from these 
fixed positions, one had to supply stepping-stones, as it were, 
from corner to corner. Intermediate illumination was therefore 
largely governed by the fixed points in the streets. 

Another speaker criticized the use of lamps of high intrinsic 
brilliancy in the streets, remarking upon their harmful effect upon 
the eye. He also regretted the spoiling of handsome roads and 
the mutilation of the view in certain London streets by the use of 
central lamp standards—quoting, as an example, the view from 





the Conservative Club in Pall Mall looking towards the National 
Gallery. 

Par Caneuan thought the lecturer in his general desire for a 
central authority had rather mixed up two subjects, which ought 
to be kept quite apart. Dealing with the lighting of the streets, 
he (the Chairman) thought this-could be normalized or standard- 
ized with great advantage. He was in decided agreement with 
the last speaker as to the low placing of intense sources of light, 
such as they often saw outside tobacconists’ shops, which were a 
real danger, and weakened the eyes. It ought to be a regulation 
that no source of light of such high intensity should ever be 
hung so low that it interfered with the vision. This was a thing 
that suggested itself to anybody who had had experience of the 
streets of London. He spoke strongly, however, against London 
being lit from one central source of supply. London was in itself 
a country, covering an enormous space, and nobody had ever got 
g millions of people massed together as had been done in London; 
and, in these times when labour was such a difficult and delicate 
problem, London should never be committed to lighting from one 
source. The way they had muddled through in regard to lighting 
in London had been a good thing; and it had this advantage, that 
in case of failures of supply, only local and not extensive dis- 
tricts had been left without [electric] light. Prubably, however, 
eight or ten centres from which the means of illumination were 
supplied would be sufficient; thirty to forty were no doubt too 
many. He did not think it was altogether fair to the borough 
councils to say they had done their lighting work badly. They 
had improved the lighting from time to time; and considering the 
lighting of London as a whole—public and private—there was, in 
his opinion, no city in the world that came near to it. If there 
was one point upon which London was not prehistoric, it was its 
lighting. He was proud of his London in this regard. ; 

Mr. GasTER, in reply, thanked the speakers for their very kind 
remarks cencerning the work he had taken in hand in connec- 
tion with illumination and the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
With reference to the Chairman’s remarks, he had not suggested 
a central station from which the means of lighting for the whole 
of London should be supplied ; all he meant was centralization as 
far as the work of control was concerned, in order to guide as to 
what should be done. To centralize the supply would be dis- 
astrous from a strategical point of view. As to the work of the 
borough councils, he did not say they did not do their best. But 
he did say that borough councils were composed of elements that 
did not know anything about lighting; and when they had com- 
mittees to deal with the subject, it was a little troublesome for 
them to treat it at all adequately. He was certain the lighting 
of London could have been done better if it had been handled 
scientifically from the time that the subject of illumination was 
properly taken up. He hoped the Chairman would agree with 
him that illuminating experts who had no axes to grind with regard 
to one illuminant or another would be a great help to the borough 
councils. From succeeding remarks, it appeared that Mr. Gaster 
did not think that illumination could be adequately measured by 
the eye alone. He also agreed that there should be legislation 
compelling the shielding of low-hung high-power lamps on the 
street sides. Good lighting was an asset to any city; and while 
he believed London stood ahead in this matter, in his opinion 
something better still could be accomplished. 

There was a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Gaster. 


THE HEATING OF RETORT-SETTINGS. 


By Davin T. Marwick, of the Temple Gas- Works, Glasgow. 


[A Paper read, Feb. 7, before the Scottish Junior Gas Association, 
Western District.] 








The figures I shall bring before you and various points are in 
connection with vertical retorts; horizontal retorts having been 
well discussed at previous meetings of the Association. 


PRODUCER GAs. 

The first requirement is a producer gas of the highest heating 
value practically obtainable. Pure producer gas contains 34'7 
per cent. of CO (carbon monoxide) and 65°3 per cent. of Nz 
(nitrogen) ; but it is not a practical possibility. 

2C +O, + nitrogen = 2 CO + nitrogen, 
357°5 cubic feet O, + 1345 cubic feet No 
cin acai 1702'5 cubic feet of air 
= 715 cubic feet CO + 1345 cubic feet N2 
= 2060 cubic feet producer gas. 
Steam is always used, and produces water gas— 
C + H,O = CO + Ha, : 
or 12 lbs. C + 18lbs. H,O = 357°5 cubicfeet CO + 357'5 cubic feet Hy 
= 715 cubic feet water gas. 

Using coke which has come through vertical retorts, all the 
volatile hydrocarbons have been driven off; and the gas obtained 
contains CO, (carbon dioxide), CO, H,, and N, The burning ot 
1 lb. of carbon to CO gives 4400 B.Th.U.; but burning it to CO, 
gives 14,647 B.Th.U. Thus air and carbon reacting give 30 per 
cent. heat inside the producer and 70 per cent. heat for use in the 
setting. But the temperature of the gases produced being very 
high on entering the setting, instead of 70 per cent. efficiency (the 
figure for cooled gas) we get as high as 85 to go per cent. 
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Air used alone would increase the temperature in the producer 
too high; hence the use of steam. In the second reaction, 1 lb. 
of carbon and steam needs 4320 B.Th.U. supplied. Thus the 
temperature in the producer is regulated, and steam also improves 
the calorific value of the gas produced. 

Of course, air and carbon reacting give the formation of both 
CO, and CO; but the CO, passing through the incandescent coke 
gets broken up into CO. 


CoO, + C = 2CO. 


Again steam and carbon at temperatures below 1832° Fahr. give 
COz, instead of CO. 


Cc op 2H,0 = CoO, “pb 2H. 


The conditions required to enable us to get a gas containing the 
least quantity of CO, are a sufficient bed of fuel and a temperature 
of not less than 1832° Fahr. I find our best results are obtained 
by using 40 per cent. of steam (by weight) to every 1 lb. of carbon 
burnt. The formation of clinker is kept at a minimum; and CO, 
also is kept at a reasonable figure. 

One side of our producer is cleaned every alternate morning; 
and fire is run through with a pinch three times weekly, and any 
clinker forming removed. 


The following is an average sample of our producer gas during 
twenty-four hours. 


COs. 3'0 
co . 28°7 Calorific value = 128 B.Th.U. 
| me, 
Me 6 «3 «  SH6 


I00°O 


The primary air used per pound of carbon burnt to give the 
above is 57 cubic feet at N.T.P. 


WASTE GASEs. 


By the combustion of the fuel gas shown before with the exact 
amount of secondary air—viz., 


CO, 3°0, CO 28°7, H_10°7, N 57°6 rm O, 29°7 + N 74°1 
100 vols. 1o1'8 vols, 
— COz 31°7 + HO 10°7 + N 131°7 
182°2 vols. 
The percentage composition is given of 
CO,, 18°2; HO, 6:1; Na, 75°7 
While as tested, we generally expect to get 18 to 29 per cent. of 


De 





ANALYSES OF GASES. 


Producer Gas.—The usual method is by the use of a Bunte 
burette. The CO, is absorbed by caustic potash; then the CO 
by cuprous chloride (hydrochloric acid solution) ; while the hydro- 
gen is shown by combustion over heated platinum wire with excess 
oxygen when two-thirds of the contraction noted equals the hydro- 
gen. The Hempel apparatus can be employed. ‘The CO, is esti- 
mated as before; the residue being mixed with excess oxygen 
and exploded in a mercury pipette by an electric spark. The CO, 
formed is estimated when the CO, found = CO, and H.—equal 
to two-thirds of the contraction due to CO. 

Waste Gases.—Find the CO, and CO as before; and the O, by 
alkaline pyrogallic acid. I always use a Bunte burette for these 
tests. Itis accurate to o'2 per cent., which is all that is required. 
The CO and O, are the figures that are most carefully noted. The 
Orsat apparatus is used by many; but I always found it much 
slower. It is almost useless if a large percentage of CO is 
present in any sample, owing to the time taken for its complete 
absorption. 

Sampling Gases ——We have two tin cans of a capacity of about 
gallon. These are connected by rubber tubing at the bottom ; 
and one is fitted with two cocks at the top. A length (say, 5 feet) of 
ordinary 3-inch iron tubing is put into the flue, and well clayed on 
the outside. This is connected by rubber tubing to one of the cans. 
The cock is opened; and on lowering the other can, the water 
runs down, and draws in the gas to be tested. 


TEMPERATURES. 


_ These are obtained by various pyrometers. Perhaps the Féry 
is the most handy and suitable for use in a gas-works. Seger 
cones can also be used; but personally I found them troublesome 
and not too reliable. 

Temperatures of about 2500° Fahr. and above are impossible 
to judge by the eye, although practice enables one to tell those of 
2300° Fahr, and under. Recording pyrometers are very useful. 
We have one of Messrs. Baird and Tatlock’s, and use it in the 
lower flues of the setting when any variations during the 24 hours 
are noted. 

VACUUMS, 


A King’s water-gauge graduated in hundredths of an inch is 
used for all-over tests. It may not be so handy as some other 
gauges, but it can be absolutely depended on. The results are 
most important to the successful working of the retorts. 

If between any point in the following table a difference is found, 
we know that the passage of gases is retarded at this point and 
steps are at once taken to remedy the trouble. 





Temperatures 


One-Hundredths (Average). 


Vacuums. 


of an Inch. Degrees 

Fahr. 
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At first when the retorts were working, we worked with ten- 
hundredths less vacuum on the main flue; but now we need the 
figure given. This was due to the flues in the setting being rather 
small and getting furred-up with working. This mistake, needless 
to say, was made right in the Dawsholm setting. 


WorKING CONDITIONS. 


Primary air remains constant. Secondary air altered as re- 
quired. This may be necessary, due to the efficiency of the pro- 
ducers. Vacuum of main flue is kept regular. I have a gauge fitted 
up at this point, so that it can be easily seen by the men on duty. 
They alter the damper as required. The coal drawn through the 
retorts depends upon the heat found in the setting. Should the 
heat be increasing, more is drawn, and vice versa. 


WASTE GASES. 


These are tested regularly, and never allowed to have more 
then 1 per cent. of CO or oxygen. I have seen it advocated to 
have CO passing from the setting and burning in the regenerators. 
This is entirely unnecessary at the Temple works. We have 
plenty of draught; and I like to see the waste gases pass away 
at as low a temperature as possible. Asa rule I prefer to have 
CO in the waste gases, rather than O.; but anything above1r per 
cent. I look upon as needless waste of fuel. 


HEATING-uP NEW SETTING. 


A small fire is put on the producer, well towards the back. The 
primary-air slide is slightly opened, and air drawn over the top 
of the fuel so as to burn.all the CO to CO. The bed of fuel is 
gradually increased, and care is taken to burn all the CO com- 
pletely. When the combustion chamber shows a high enough 
temperature to ignite the CO, the secondary air is admitted, and 
the heats are brought up to that necessary for carbonization. 

The whole idea is the gradual bringing-up of the heats, and 
great care is taken that no fuel gas passes unburnt into the 
setting. 

An oven can be heated much more quickly when going on for a 
second time, and could be making gas easily in ten days. Verti- 
cals cannot be brought into use as quickly as horizontals. 


HANGING RETORTS. 


This may be necessary on Sundays. An extra draw is taken oft 
all the retorts, and the damper reduced as is reckoned necessary. 
The quality of the gas made is watched; and if need be the gas 
is allowed to blow off. 


CoOLING-DOWN THE SETTING. 


The vacuum on the main flue is reduced 50 per cent., and the 
retorts are emptied. The primary and secondary airs are then 
reduced as necessary. Care is always taken to cool down slowly 
so that no damage is done to the brickwork. 


ScuRFING RETORTS. 


The heats are reduced by lowering the damper. The retorts 
are then completely emptied, and the door at the bottom opened 
slightly. The air rushes up and burns the carbon completely 
away, provided the temperature is not allowed to cool down 
unduly. 

DAMPERS IN SETTING. 


In the Temple setting we have six waste-gas dampers, which 
are adjusted to give as equal a temperature as possible in the 
waste-gas flues at the top section of the regenerators. The vacuums 
at the bottom of the regenerator naturally vary—being more on 
the outside flues than the inside; and the side furthest from the 
chimney needs a slight additional pull. 


FiGuRES TO REMEMBER. 


I would here like to call your attention to some interesting 
figures :— 
1 lb of coal requires 462 B.Th.U. for its carbonization. 
Heat lost in gas and vapours = 324 B.Th.U. 
Lost in red hot coke (horizontals) = 442 9 
.*. 1228 B.Th.U are required, or 8°6 lbs. of carbon, for 100 lbs. 
coal carbonized. 

The losses due to radiation and convection, flue gases, and 
hot ash in horizontals without regenerators = 1884 B.Th.U. The 
total needed, 3112 B.Th.U. = 22 per cent. of coke by weight of coal. 
Horizontal regenerative settings brought the coke used down to 
16 lbs. per 100 lbs. of coal = 1056 B.Th.U. lost for radiation, &c. 
Verticals have reduced the fuel account to 10 lbs. per 100 lbs. of 
coal = 1428 B.Th.U. per pound of coal. 
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THE GLasGow VERTICALS. 


I am not going into a description of the various forms of ver- 
ticals—members of the Association have seen them for them- 
selves. The verticals in Glasgow have also been described by 
Mr. Wilson in his presidential address to the Institution of Gas 
Engineers and by other gentlemen connected with the Glasgow 
Gas Department. 
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The Vertical Retorts at the Temple (Glasgow) Gas- Works. 


















_ But I have been looking over our daily report book, and can 
give you some figures that have been noted down. At Temple, 
of course, we always use one class of coal at a time, and the plant 
is used as a coal-testing one. The results are all with Scotch 
coal. We have used as much as 15 tons 10 cwt. of coal per day 
= 77'5 cwt. per retort. Our best day’s make was 172,000 cubic 
feet of gas = 43,000 cubic feet per retort. Working with a tem- 
perature of 2500° Fahr. in a setting using 11 tons of coal, 132,000 
cubic feet of gas are easily obtained. An increased amount of 
coal—say, 12 tons—will naturally lower the temperature of the 
setting ; and getting 132,000 cubic feet of gas of better candle 
power ls our most common practice. The ease with which one 
can command the quality of the gas produced by varying the 
amount of coal used is, to my mind, the greatest advantage of the 
Glasgow verticals. The coke consumption varies; but generally 
it runs at 16 lbs. per roo lbs. of coal carbonized. Of course, this 
figure is high—due to the fact that we have only four retorts 
in the setting at Temple. The Dawsholm setting consists of six 
retorts, and shows a considerable saving in the fuel account. 


DISCUSSION. 


_Mr. T. Carmicuae (Glasgow), the Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation, said the paper furnished some interesting figures which 
proved to those engaged with settings that the inlets for the 
secondary air and producer gas must be equal. He would like 
to have opinions regarding the length of the flame and the con- 
trol of it. When the secondary air in a setting which in the first 
place had been properly regulated was increased, was the length 
of the flame increased or decreased? He thought if they had a 
certain length of flame and a certain amount of secondary air, and 
increased the latter, they would have a shorter flame, while if they 
decreased the secondary air they would get a larger flame at the 
expense of a little waste of fuel. The temperatures of the waste 
gases going away to the chimney at Temple were certainly very 
ow. Chimney draught was a matter of temperature. 

Mr. G. H. M‘Cowar (Glasgow) thought there was a tendency 
to put too many retorts to a producer merely to reduce the fuel 
account. This meant that if a producer had to be renewed or 
repaired all the retorts were laid up at the same time. 

Mr. W. Witson (Falkirk) thought the paper furnished some 
very interesting figures which would prove a valuable and handy 
addition to the “ Transactions” of the Association. He should, 
however, like the author to look up one poiat. He thought Mr. 
Marwick was wrong in the 4o per cent. figure he gave regarding 
the quantity of steam required to get the best result for every 
pound of carbon burnt. If they took a perfectly efficient boiler, 
where they had the heat of all the fuel converted into steam, they 








would use 40 per cent. of the coke produced to provide the steam 
required for the producer. If they carbonized 20 tons of coal, 
getting 13 tons of coke, they would be using something like 3 tons 
in the producer. Taking an ordinary boiler with 50 per cent. 
efficiency, they might require another 3 tons to raise steam for the 
producer ; getting only 7 tons for sale. In the sampling of the 
gases, he saw Mr. Marwick used two tin cans. He had long ago 
had experience with this method. He found there was consider- 
able absorption of the carbonic acid gas by the moisture inside 
the cans. By the time they reached the laboratory, they would 
find there was a false result. He was particularly interested in 
draughts, and was delighted to see that they worked with such 
light draughts in their vertical retorts. At Falkirk they had a big 
chimney, with 1} inches of pull; and they throttled this down. 
When they had trouble with short-circuiting regenerators, they 
sometimes had very fancy draughts. There was one thing he 
found—viz., that the heating of a setting depended very Jargely 
upon the quality of fuel that was being carbonized in the furnaces. 
The quantity of ash, but more particularly its composition, had a 
marked effect upon this. He thought one could have too many 
retorts to a producer—that was to say, an internal one. Where 
they had a setting of retorts superimposed above a producer, some 
of the retorts depended upon the producer arch; and this was the 
weakness of all horizontal settings. 

Mr. D. Futon (Helensburgh), the Hon. Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, referred to Mr. Marwick’s remarks that putting an in- 
creased quantity of coal through the retort, and reducing the 
make per ton, gave gas of rather better illuminating power. If 
they wanted to get good candle power in vertical retorts, they re- 
quired to have their heats as high as possible, and to put through 
as large a quantity of coal as they could. Then they had the 
candle power at its best. If they merely reduced the make of 
gas per ton, they did not get the same effect. He agreed with 
Mr. Marwick in his remarks on the Seger cones. They did not 
give very reliable results. The author did well to emphasize the 
necessity of a slight vacuum in the flues. Successful working of 
a retort-setting depended entirely upon this. He would like to 
know whether, if they took a fuel gas containing a stated propor- 
tion of carbonic oxide, and introduced exactly the amount of 
secondary air required for combustion, they would get a longer 
or a shorter flame than when they introduced an excess of second- 
ary air. It seemed to him that if they had the exact amount of 
secondary air required at the point of combustion, the retorts 
in the centre would always be the best heated. If they had more 
secondary air, the heat was more evenly distributed over all the 
setting. 

The PresipEnT (Mr. John Wilson, of Falkirk) said he wished 
to know, with regard to Mr. Marwick’s statement that in the set- 
ting he returned a certain percentage of carbonic acid to the pro- 
ducer, what the percentage was. With reference to the change 
of the secondary air, he presumed that Mr. Marwick had to do 
this on account of the different state of the producer. If it was 
dirty, there would not be so much primary air passing up. When 
the producer was clean, he would get more producer gas. He 
would require to open-up his secondary air ports, and completely 
burn up the extra producer gas. 

Mr. Marwick, dealing generally with the questions, said the 
chimney temperature needed to be fairly high to get a good 
draught. He thought that about 600° was a temperature giving 
as good a draught as one could get. He should like to point out 
that if they had a large amount of secondary air the combustion 
would take place in a smaller area, and they would have local 
heating. If they had a smaller amount, the heating would be 
better distributed. He thought the more retorts they had to an 
internal producer (with safety) the better. Mr. Wilson was right 
in saying that the cans did not give quite satisfactory results. 
If they wanted good analyses, they would have to collect the gas 
over mercury. In reply to Mr. Fulton, with a high temperature 
like 2500° Fahr. it was difficult to get any larger amount of coal 
drawn through and still keep up the temperature. When they 
began to use more coal, their temperature went down. The Pre- 
sident was, in his (Mr. Marwick’s) opinion quite right in what he 
said in regard to secondary air. 








Lighting and Health.—Presiding at the annual dinner of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society last Friday, Sir William Bennett, 
responding to the toast of the evening, said many persons thought 
that the excellence of a light lay in its intensity. They lost sight 
of the fact that too much light might do as much injury to health 
as too little.. The lighting of schools provided a good object 
lesson. Too little light led to eye-strain and brain-fag, and all 
the evils consequent upon them; while too much light produced 
eye and brain irritation, headaches, neurasthenia, and the condi- 
tions resulting from the over-stimulation of such a delicate organ 
as the eye. Badly arranged lights might lead, in growing sub- 
jects, to the unequal use of the eyes, and cause bodily distortion, 
resulting in spinal curvature. Children often suffered from brain 
fatigue, which was ascribed to over-work, but was due really to 
the defective lighting of schools. It would be extremely interest- 
ing to ascertain what would be the effect of an inspection of the 
illuminating arrangements in schools upon the number of spec- 
tacles required by the children attending them. Illumination was 
as much a matter of true hygiene as was ventilation or any other 
sanitary measure. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN DISTRIBUTION 
AT DUNFERMLINE. 





By R. M. Simpson, of Dunfermline. 


{From a Paper read before the Scottish Junior Gas Association, 
Eastern District, Feb. 7.] 


At no time in the history of the profession which we follow has 
so much stimulus been given towards increasing the sales of gas 


as has been the case within comparatively recent years. The 
now established British Commercial Gas Association is doing com- 
prehensive and useful work; many of the larger undertakings have 
at the head of their sales staff men specially qualified to forward 
the sales of gas on commercial lines ; the lady lecturer and adviser 
has been introduced into the sales staff; and most gas concerns 
have realized more than ever the necessity for granting easy terms 
upon which gas appliances can be procured or hired. It there- 
fore occurred to the writer that it may be interesting to give a 
short résumé of what has been done recently in Dunfermline 
towards pushing the sale of gas. 


NEw SuHow-Room anp WorkSHOPS. 


About eighteen months ago, the lease of the old show-room and 
plumbers’ workshops was about to expire; and it was considered 
at that time whether it would be advisable to procure a site and 
build a show-room and workshops which would belong to the 
Gas Department and be more in keeping with the growing im- 
portance of the town. This was decided to be done. The first 
thing that had to be tackled was the procuring of a suitable site. 
This was obtained at a fairly reasonable figure quite near the 
main shopping locality, and in the vicinity of many frequented 
public buildings. It is also situated in the centre of the town, and 
is thus most convenient for the general body of consumers. {The 
author gave a detailed description of the building.| In addition 
to the ordinary business of the show-room, it is also used for 
receiving complaints and for the payment of gas accounts. It is 
desirable to have the attendance of consumers at the show-room 


as often as possible, as it tends to acquaint them with the various 
methods of using gas. 


TERMS ON WHICH APPARATUS IS SUPPLIED. 


After the completion of the show-room, it was deemed advisable 
to amend the terms upon which the various appliances were lent 
or sold to the public. These were considerably reduced; and the 
increased business resulting therefrom has fully warranted these 
reductions. The following are the terms now given: Cookers, 
grillers, hot-plates, and rings, lent free of hire; fixed free. Fires 
are sold at 50 per cent. off list price, plus 15 per cent., fixed free. 
Special apparatus, at terms by arrangement. Incandescent 
fittings, burners, mantles, &c., are sold at reasonable rates, and 
fixed free. Special terms are granted to the trade. 


HIGH-PRESSURE LIGHTING. 


That this form of lighting has proved highly advantageous to 
gas concerns is well realized, particularly in competing with elec- 
tricity. We have found it so; and it has proved the means 
whereby we have retained several of the factories who were 
inclined to adopt the rival illuminant. The main thoroughfare 
and the street in which the show-room is placed are lighted by 
means of Keith high-pressure lamps, each giving a light of 1500- 
candle power. 


HIGH-PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION. 


At the 1908 meeting of the North British Association of Gas 
Managers, Mr. Alex. Waddell submitted a paper dealing with a 
high-pressure main which had been laid to supply several districts 
to the south of the town.* ‘The compressing plant was further 
described in a paper read the following year.| The plant has 
been in use night and day for the past six years, and during this 
time not the slightest trouble has been given. A 5-inch high- 
pressure main, seven miles long, has recently been laid to supply 
the rapidly developing districts to the west of Dunfermline. The 
mining industry, especially at Valleyfield and Blairhall, and the 
Government Ordnance Works, at Crombie, have given a great 
impetus to the growth of this district; and the population is 
rapidly increasing. Although the gas has only been turned on for 
one year, the daily increasing consumption has fully justified the 
enterprise of the Council. The main is laid on much the same 
lines as that described in Mr. Waddell’s papers already referred 
to; the same compressing plant serving to boost the gas to both 
districts, 

One special feature of the main is the form of combined syphon- 
box and testing apparatus used. The discs, which are faced with 
rubber and suspended by means of a wedge, are dropped in 
between the ends of pipes within the box, and pressed home by 
driving the wedge. To prove their tightness, they are surrounded 

y water; so that gas or air under pressure escaping from the 
pipes under test would bubble through the water and so be readily 
observed. It therefore makes an absolutely reliable valve. [The 
appliance here referred to formed the subject of a patent taken 
out in 1912 by Mr. Alex. Waddell—see illustrated abstract in the 

JournaL” for Dec. 10, 1912, p. 832.| 





In concluding this brief summary of the recent developments in 
* See “ JouRNAL,” Vol. CIII., p. 308. 





t Vol. CVII., p. 325. 








distribution at Dunfermline, I would like to emphasize the great 
adjunct an artistically designed, properly-kept, and well-managed 
show-room is as a means towards increasing the sales of gas. I 
submit the following statement, which shows the development in 
the sales of gas for the past ten years: 


Year ending Gas Consumption. 
May 15. Cubic Feet. 
TOM a ws 6 ww me ~ OR IOS 
TOOii ss kk le UK le CU fe EGS OOO 
DS) a a a mr 
a a emer 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. J. B. Scorr (Cowdenbeath) spoke of the pioneer work in 
Scotland done in the matter of high-pressure distribution by Mr. 
Waddell. He said he believed Mr. Waddell was sending gas 
under pressure as far as seven miles from the gas-works. He 
(Mr. Scott) had said, some years ago, that it would not be long 
before a booster would be as common in gas-works as an ex- 
hauster ; and he thought that the time he then prophesied about 
was now very near at hand. He congratulated Mr. Waddell on 
his very complete arrangement of show-room and workshop, and 
Mr. Simpson on the clear description of the building contained 
in his paper. 

Mr. A. WavDELt did not like to say too much about the details 
of the building, as he had been responsible for them ; but he would 
like to refer to the heating of the show-room by a single gas-fire 
in one corner, which gave such good results and even heating 
that there were only one or two degrees difference in heat at any 
part of the room, which was a large one. He attributed this to 
the removal of all stoves and apparatus from immediately in 
front of the gas-fire; so that the radiant heat could proceed 
directly out from the fire, and heat the opposite walls. He thought 
that these heat rays were too frequently impeded and stopped 
from doing their full work by the indiscriminate placing of many 
objects about the floor, and so preventing the heat from being 
properly diffused. 

Mr. R. B. Cuacmers (North Berwick) remarked that he would 
remember the excellent plan described, of making the customers 
pass through the show-room before they reached the office, so 
that they must see the latest apparatus for using gas. He said 
that a new show-room had been long contemplated in North 
Berwick, and would soon be, he hoped, an accomplished fact. He 
had found that their office had been heated with a coal-fire, and 
when a customer had pointed this out, he had at once removed 
the coal-fire and substituted a gas-fire of the latest type. He 
thought that the paper before them would be of help to those, like 
himself, contemplating new show-rooms. 

Mr. Henry O’Connor (Edinburgh) mentioned that at Ports- 
mouth, where he had been recently lecturing to doctors and 
architects on the hygiene of modern gas-fires, he was informed 
that the Portsea Island Gas Company intended to pull down the 
handsome building they at present occupied, and build a new set 
of offices and show-rooms, so that the public would have to do 
what Mr. Waddell had already made them do in Dunfermline— 
namely, pass through the show-rooms to the office, instead of the 
reverse, which now obtained. He (Mr.O’Connor) referred to the 
necessity of heating the walls of rooms, so that they, and the floor 
and other objects receiving the radiant heat, should in turn give 
off the heat they received in the form of convected heat at low 
temperatures. He pointed out that, at high temperatures, con- 
vected heat made the air hungry for moisture; and this it was 
which made the convected form of heat objectionable. Con- 
vected heat was, however, necessary; so that the air of a room 
should be heated when the stove was first lighted. 








Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District)—We learn 
from the Hon. Secretary (Mr. David Fulton, of Helensburgh) 
that the members will next Saturday visit the Granton Gas- Works 
of the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations Gas Commissioners, of 
which Mr. A. Masterton is the Engineer and Manager. At the 
meeting on the 7th prox., Mr. T. G. Moffat, of the Tradeston Gas- 
Works, Glasgow, will read a paper on “ The Repair and Mainten- 
ance of Gas-Works Plant;” and a fortnight later the members 
will visit the Uphall Oil-Works of Young’s Paraffin Light and 
Mineral Oil Company. The annual general meeting will be held 
on the 11th of April, and Dr. W. B. Davidson will deliver a 
lecture, which will be followed by the annual dinner. 


Professor Harold Dixon and Explosions in Mines.—Experi- 
ments on the prevention of explosions in mines were described 
and shown in a lecture given by Professor Harold B. Dixon, 
Ph.D., F.R.S., at Manchester University on Monday last week. 
The lecturer described the station at Eskmeals where he and his 
staff conduct experiments with a view to finding how, mine explo- 
sions arise, and how they may be prevented. Repetitions in 
miniature of the experimental explosions were given from time to 
time to illustrate the lecturer’s points. Among recent experi- 
ments described was that of testing the effect of adding an 
“inner ” dust to the coal dust; and Professor Dixon said the ex- 
periments had given hopeful results. It was exceedingly unlikely 
that if there was to be a “1 to 1” mixture of inner dust and coal 
dust that it would be lighted by any ordinary blown-out shot, or 
even by small gas- flames. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 


The South Metropolitan Staff and Gas Testing. 


Sir,—There is a juxtaposition of reference in the principal leader of 
your current issue which may be susceptible of misinterpretation if left 
uncorrected. I allude to the suggestion that the “ illuminating power 
test is a pernicious and unreliable one, and was by no one assailed 
with greater vigour than by the late Sir George Livesey and the staff” 
of this Company. This does not quite describe the purport of our 
opposition, which was against the practice of making photometrical 
tests of the gas supply under unsuitable conditions. 

If a case for calorific testing can only be supported by calling photo- 
metry an inexact science, it must be a very weak one; but to speak of 
it as pernicious and unreliable is, I suggest, going too far; and I 
hasten to disclaim sharing those views on behalf of myself and the staff 
of this Company. 

As a matter of fact, the investigations required by photometry, are, 
if carried out with suitable apparatus and surroundings, no less exact 
than deductions in other branches of science where controversies still 
linger—even calorimetry. 

South Metropolitan Gas Company, 

709, Old Kent Road, S.E., Feb. 14, 1914. 


[Time, of course, may change the opinions of men. We do not think 
the statement is untrue that the illuminating power test was by no one 
assailed with greater vigour than by (the late) Sir George Livesey and 
the staff of the South Metropolitan Company; nor do we consider it 
necessary to wade through the history of gas-testing in the Metropolis 
to show that this was at one time the case. But if we just peep ina 
volume of the “ JourNAL” for 1896, we find the late Chairman of the 
Company saying that “light cannot be measured with anything like 
the exactitude of weight or length.” If welook into a number in 1900, 
we find him remarking that the photometrical examination of gas is 
not an exact science. The evidence before Lord Rayleigh’s Com- 
mittee in 1904 has only to be examined to see how actively it was 
urged upon the Committee that illuminating power test results de- 
pended much upon instruments and persons. Mr. Carpenter says that 
“if a case for calorific testing can only be supported by calling photo- 
metry an inexact science, it must be a very weak one.” That is the 
first intimation we have had that anyone has suggested building a case 
for calorific testing on the simple plan of calling photometry names. 
There is no necessity to do this; there is much else to supply material 
foracase. The evidence of Mr. Carpenter before Lord Rayleigh’s 
Committee in 1904 contains some pertinent points: 


2611. Lorp RayLeiGcu (Chairman): Would it strike you as an ad- 
visable thing that there should be regular tests executed of the thermal 
value of gas supplied in London ? 

Mr. Charles Carpenter: 1 have no objection to that if they are not 
made penal. The companies are in the position now that they must 
make and send out what is best for the consumer ; otherwise they would 
not get his business, which is the reason of their existence. We have 
suffered so much anxiety and worry from penal tests in the past that I have 
ay a very strong objection to their continuance in another 

orm. ns 

2614. Mr. Movutton: His Lordship suggests that a series of 
tests should be made for information, in order to discover whether the 
calorific test was a more valuable one than the test for illuminating 
power. You would not object to a calorific test being substituted, 
after due warning, for the illuminating test ? 

Mr. Carpenter: No, provided it were one wherein we could keep without 
any difficulty. 

2615. The CuHairMAN: At present we are in this position, which 
weighs rather strongly upon my mind; that the illuminating test is 
made under rather artificial and unpractical conditions; it is made 
in a burner which is scarcely used at all in practice, and the actual 
value of the gas seems to depend firstly upon its calorific value—per- 
haps almost principally now—at all events, secondarily, and on its 
value in a flat-flame burner; and neither of those are directly tested 
under the present system ? 

Mr. Carpenter : I quite appreciate that, but with regard to the flat- 
_— burner J would point out that the use of that is diminishing very 
vapidly. 

2619. Mr. Movutton: You may say that, practically, they [flat- 
flame burners) have been killed by the incandescent ? 

Mr. Carpenter: Yes. All forms of using gas for the purpose of illumina- 
tion have been practically killed by the incandescent. 

2626. The CHAIRMAN: The inference from that would be that in 
-“; ice it may be only the thermal value that need be considered at 





CHARLES CARPENTER. 


Mr. Carpenter: I think in the future it will be thermal value and 
not light-giving value that will have to be considered. 
This is all interesting at the present time; and the conditions have 
been continuously changing during the ten years that have since 
elapsed.—Eb. J.G.L.] 








A Middleton Proposal not Confirmed.—A resolution of the Gas 
Committee was, at the last meeting of the Middleton Town Council, 
put forward for confirmation, which stated that “consumers who have 
gas-cookers installed free of charge must consume gas to the value of 
at least 20s. per annum.” The proposition found several supporters ; 
but on the suggestion of the Town Clerk, the minute was taken back. 
The Town Clerk said he did not think the Council were doing what 
was quite within their rights in passing the resolution. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Distance Gas Lighting. 
Havers, E. W., of Highgate, N. 
No. 28,653; Dec. 12, 1912. No. 16,110; July 12, 1913. 


This combined invention relates to distance control ignition of gas- 
burners by electrical igniting devices. 

Two forms are shown of the arrangement as applied to an inverted 
burner, and one to an upright burner. 
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Havers’ Distance Gas-Burner Controller and Igniter. 


G is a casing containing a valve device for controlling the admission 
of gas, and below is a regulator or nipple consisting of an inner part 
having a number of holes furnished with tapered needles arranged 
each to enter or recede from its hole—thus regulating the opening of 
same. The needles are carried by a small cup, which is raised and 
lowered by acrank-pin acting when the button Sis turned. The outer 
part of the regulator is electrically insulated from the inner part, and 
to the latter part is attached a central conductor rod V, which extends 
downwards (or in an upward direction in the case of the upright bur- 
ner) and is connected at the lower end to the central tube W of the 
igniter device by sliding therein or thereon. The tube W (diverted 
from the central line as shown) passes through an insulating block 
contained within an outer metal tube, and receives one end of the 
platinum igniting coil or filament Z; the other end of the latter being 
similarly held in a short metal tube partly embedded in the insulating 
block but in electrical contact with the outer tube. 

On gas being admitted through the valve, it passes with a quantity 
of air down the mixing tube or chamber A to the nozzle B, where it 
is ignited by the incandescent coil or filament Z, which is rendered 
incandescent by a current of electricity passing from one of the termi- 
nals of the valve-actuating device, through the central insulated metal 
portion to the regulator or nipple, and thence by the central conductor 
rod V to the central tube W of the igniter, and through the filament Z, 
rendering it incandescent. The current leaves the other end of the 
filament and passes through the mixing tube or chamber A to the other 
terminal. 

In the second burner illustrated, the mixing-tube A and the burner B 
(to avoid direct conduction of heat) are connected to flanged extensions 
with layers of insulating material between them. In this case, the 
electric conductors C D may be entirely external, and be formed of 
depending members as shown; the current from them being led into 
the nozzle P through the screws shown. 

In applying the central conductor rod V to an upright burner, the 
igniter-tube is disposed centrally of the burner proper E, and the 
valve casing G and its actuating parts are arranged at the lower part 
of the burner fitting. In other respects the construction is on the 
same lines as that described for the inverted burner. 


Coal-Tar Distillation. 
Rosen, J., of Maplesbury Road, N.W. 
No. 28,972; Dec. 16, 1912. 


In order to facilitate the distillation of the constituents of coal tar, 
the patentee points out acurrent of steam or air that acts as a carrying 
medium is usually passed into the heated mass of tar during distillation. 
It has also been proposed to first mix the tar with a suitable diluent, 
such as naphtha, and then distil with a current of air or steam ; and 
in some cases to mix tar or pitch with a volatile solvent, in order to 
separate free carbon, and then distil the remaining mixture of tar and 
solvent. Heavy residual coal tar has also been distilled with hydrocar- 
bons, such as creosote oil, introduced towards the end of the distilla- 
tion, in order to drive off anthracene without spoiling the remaining 
pitch ; and light hydrocarbons, such as benzene, have been introduced 
into mineral oils, in a liquid or vaporized condition, so as to facilitate 
the distillation of the oils. f 

The present invention has, he says, shown that it is only possible to 
satisfactorily improve the distillation of coal tar and keep the light 
oil introduced for this purpose within reasonable limits, if the oil is 





supplied at a considerably lower temperature and the tar is heated 
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before the light oil isintroduced. “Unless the tar has been preheated, 
and unless a very considerable difference exists between the tempera- 
ture of the cold oil introduced and that of the heated tar, the distillation 
will not be substantially improved—that is to say, unless these condi- 
tions are observed the whole plant, as well as the distillates, will merely 
be encumbered with a large amount of volatile oil.” 

On being passed into the receiver or vessel in which the tar is heated, 
this cold liquid mixes with the tar; and as it is subsequently converted 
into gas or vapour, it dissolves the vapours formed by the material that 
is to be distilled and carries these vapours over into the distillate. 

What he claims as his invention is: (1) The distillation of coal tar 
and like hydrocarbons by progressively introducing into the tar, on 
having heated the same to an adequate temperature, a volatile solvent 
at a considerably lower temperature, and that boils at least 80° C. 
below the product to be distilled and that by its subsequent evapora- 
tion will carry over the heavy constituents of the tar and like maierial 
so as to facilitate distillation. (2) The distillation of coal tar or like 
hydrocarbons according to claim 1 by introducing into the heated tar 
throughout the distillation a volatile solvent at a considerably lower 
temperature that acts as a carrier, and then condensing the volatile 
solvent, after having, by condensation, separated off the distilled con- 
stituents of the tar or mass to be distilled ; the volatile liquid being 
subsequently led back to the still so as to form a continuous cycle. 

Reference has been directed by the Patent Office authorities to the 
specifications of patents No. 1980 of 1880, and No. 1411 of 1898. 


Converting Coal-Tar Residues into Pitch. 


Rosen, J., of Maplesbury Road, N.W. 
No. 28,973; Dec. 16, 1912. 

This invention relates to the process described in patent No. 8712 of 
1912, for converting coal tar into pitch. It consists in converting a 
part only of the constituents of the raw material into pitch ; the other 
constituents being left in the form of oils. 

It may be of advantage under certain circumstances, the patentee 
mentions, to convert some of the constituents only of coal tar into 
pitch and leave the others unconverted. The market for these pro- 
ducts may, for instance, be such that the price quoted for naphthalene 
oils and naphthalene contained in the coal tar is lower than the price 
of pitch, whereas other constituents of the tar (such as anthracene 
oils) attain the same price as pitch. In such case it will, of course, be 
of advantage to obtain, in addition to the pitch, as high a yield as pos- 
sible of the more valuable constituents of the raw material. 

The process is carried out, as explained in the earlier patent, by using 
apparatus comprising several columns ; but the vapours or gases that 
escape from the columns at different temperatures are condensed and 
collected separately. The constituents that are to be completely con- 
verted into pitch are passed back into the mass of raw material under 
treatment by returning them to one of the following columns, whereas 
the other constituents are left in the condition in which they are 
collected. 

When it is desired to convert all the constituents of the material 
(except for instance one or two) into pitch, the coal tar or tar oils are 
heated and treated with air until these constituents have been com- 
pletely separated off from the others that are to be converted into 
pitch, whereupon the vapours that continue to be given off are returned 


to the mass of tar and passed into a subsequent column for renewed 
treatment. 


Atmospheric Gas-Burners. 
Tootn, L. F., of the Commercial Gas Company, Stepney. 
No. 1771; Jan. 22, 1913. 


According to this invention, the burner comprises a conical casing 
forming a mixing-chamber fitted with a conical valve and provided 
with a tangential inlet pipe somewhat in the manner of the lighting 
burners described in patent No. 29,163 of 1910. The inlet pipe, how- 
ever, is led into the base of the conical chamber and in a helical or 
inclined path, so as to merge gradually into the chamber and direct 
the gaseous mixture along a helical path. The valve is carried by a 














Tooth’s Atmospheric Gas-Burners. 


screwed rod working through a screwed hole or bush in the base of 
the mixing-chamber, so as to adjust the position of the valve, which 
Consists of a hollow conical block provided with a base portion moving 
with the valve or terminating in a cylindrical portion working ina 





corresponding recess or chamber formed in, or attached to, the base of 
the conical mixing-chamber. 

When the burner is in use, the gaseous mixture entering the burner 
has a whirling motion imparted to it owing to the tangential inlet, 
and which “ overcomes any tendency to strike-back, and allows of a 
much larger and hotter flame being produced.” 

Referring to figs. 1 to 3, the burner comprises a conical casing or 
mixing-chamber A, terminating in a nozzle B, and provided with a 
conical valve C. The gas inlet D is arranged tangentially with respect 
to the chamber, and merges gradually into its end E, as shown, ina 
helical or inclined path. The end of the chamber is formed by a 
separate cap in which the inlet D is cast. The valve C is carried by 
a screwed rod F passing through the cap E and fitted with a milled 
head, by which the flame is regulated. A bunsen tube is screwed into 
the inlet. 

In the burner here shown the inlet D and the bunsen tube extend 
at right angles to the axis of the burner; but in that shown in the 
“ JouRNAL” for Feb. 3, p. 293, the inlet is turned so that the bunsen 
tube lies parallel to the axisof the burner. This is said to be of advan- 
tage in certain cases. 

With the improved burner, the gas entering the mixing-chamber has 
awhirling motion imparted to it owing to the tangential arrangement of 
the inlet. Further, in view of the way in which the inlet merges into 
the mixing-chamber, the gas is caused to travel in a spiral or helical 
path, and, owing to this, “the gas and air are thoroughly intermixed 
without unduly retarding the flow ; also there is no risk of back-firing.” 
A much larger and hotter flame can also be produced. 

In the modified burner shown in figs. 4 to 6, the chamber A is 
annular, and the valve C is in the form of aring. The inlet tube D 
enters the end E of the burner in the same manner as before. 


Gas-Fired Furnaces or Kilns. 
Tootu, L. F., of the Commercial Gas Company, Stepney, E. 
No. 1772; Jan. 22, 1913. 


This invention relates to gas-fired furnaces or kilns for glass bending, 
enamelling, annealing, case-hardening, and the like purposes. It com- 
prises a construction of furnace ‘‘ whereby the loss of heat due to radia- 
tion is reduced to a minimum and the heating rendered uniform, im- 
proved means for heating the furnace, and an improved arrangement 
of annealing chamber in conjunction with the furnace.” 
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Tooth’s Gas-Fired Furnaces or Kilns. 








Fig. 1 shows a front sectional view of the furnace; fig. 2,a sectional 
plan; and fig. 3, a side sectional view. Fig. 4 shows a front sectional 
view of the furnace when fitted with an annealing chamber. 

The furnace is constructed with a heating chamber running from front 
to back, beneath which are arranged combustion chambers B commu- 
nicating with the chamber above through openings C at thesides. The 
heating chamber is tormed with a double arched roof along the centre 
of which a number of outlets are arranged to lead into horizontal flues 
G running from side to side of the furnace and communicating with 
vertical flues H which pass downwardly outside the heating chamber, 
and lead into ascending flues I disposed between the flues H, and lead- 
ing into horizontal flues J disposed between the flues G and provided 
with outlets leading to the chimney. 

When the furnace is in operation, the heated products from the com- 
bustion chambers pass through the openings C and vertically up the 
walls of the heating chamber ; being then deflected downwards by the 
roof, and finally escaping. Owing to the form of the roof, a much 
larger heating effect is said to be obtained. Further, owing to the form 
and arrangement of the flues G, H, 1, the spent products from the 
heating chamber are “utilized to heat the walls of the furnace and 
thereby reduce to a minimum the loss of heat by radiation.” 

For firing the furnace a number of combustion chambers B are em- 
ployed, of the kind which are isolated from each other by partitions C 
and fired alternately from opposite sides of the furnace, and in which 
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the chambers diverge from the burner openings L. The base of each 
chamber B is sloped upwardly from the corresponding burner opening, 
so that the cross-section of the chamber diminishes slightly from the 
burner opening, with the object of imposing a certain amount of resist- 
ance to the combustible mixture, and thereby ensuring better combus- 
tion. The amount of the slope will depend upon the nature of the gas 
employed. 

A further feature of the invention consists in forming each of the 
transverse combustion chambers B with one wall running transversely 
across the furnace and one oblique wall, so as to utilize the whole of 
the available floor space for heating purposes. This will be clearly 
understood on reference to fig. 2, showing that the combustion cham- 
bers extend right to the end walls of the furnace. 

In some cases, an annealing chamber O (fig. 4) may be disposed 
above the heating chamber. This is heated by the waste gases passing 
from the flues I, which are led into a space P between the outer wall of 
the chamber and an inner shell. Outlets S are provided in the top of 
the wall leading to the chimney. 


Automatic Street Lamp Gas Lighting and 
Extinguishing Device. 
Youna, I, B., and ParKINSON AND W. & B. Cowan, LimiTED, of 
Edinburgh. 


No, 2640; Feb. 1, 1913. 


This invention relates to automatically acting devices for lighting 
and extinguishing gas-lamps, working on the ‘“‘ wave” system. 

The gas-valves are so arranged that, at the first increase of gas 
pressure and raising of the bell, the clockwork is liberated and operates 
to open the main gas supply to the burners and close the bye-pass 
supply ; and, when this has been done, a lever comes into action and 
automatically stops the clockwork mechanism and the valves. When 
the gas pressure falls again to the normal and the gas-bell descends, a 
device in connection with the bell acts on the lever and causes it to 
release the clockwork mechanism ; while the controlling mechanism 
is brought again into position for a re-start. Thus, at the next increase 
of gas pressure and rise of the bell, the clockwork mechanism will be 
again started so to operate the valves as to cut off the main gas supply 
to the burners and turn on the bye-pass supply ; whereupon it would 
again be stopped, and then, at the subsequent fall of gas pressure, be 
re-set, 
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Young's (Parkinson and Cowan) Lamp Lighting and Extinguishing 
Device. 


Fig. 1 is a view of one form of the apparatus showing the tank and 
bell and their accessory parts in vertical cross-section, but the internal 
mechanism in elevation ; fig. 2 is a plan with the bell and its accessories 
removed ; fig. 3 is a plan view simply showing the details of the clock- 
work mechanism —the other parts being removed ; fig. 4 is aplan view, 
and fig. 5 a cross-section showing the valve arrangement. 

The device has two rotary valves A B for the control of the main 
gas supply to the burners and for controlling the bye-pass supply. 
Both can be operated simultaneously by clockwork mechanism driven 
by a spring or other source of power. In connection with the gas- 
bell shown there is a plunger bar having depending plunger rods, 
working in guide-holes in the horizontal partition plate C of the tank. 
Depending from the bar is a cranked arm D and a straight arm or pin 
E. This arm at its lower knife-edged end bears on one end of a lever 
F, secured to the partition C, and normally holds it depressed against 
the action of a weight at the opposite end of the lever, which end has 
a flat and downwardly projecting pin working through a slot in the 
partition, and adapted to engage a recess in one of the wheels of the 
clockwork mechanism. Bearing on, or passed, as shown, through a 
slot in the lever F is an arm G (the “ stopping ” arm), which is pivoted in 
a pillar on the partition, and whose free end is bent so as to be capable 








of engaging an upstanding pin on the disc of the fly I, and thereby 
stop the clockwork. There is a second arm (the “starting” arm) J 
secured to the partition, and which is, or may be, weighted (or spring 
pressed) so as to normally rest on the disc H and engage the pin on it. 
This arm is lifted out of engagement with the pin by means of the 
cranked arm D each time the bell rises. 

The apparatus is so arranged that, whenever an increase of pressure 
takes place, it raises the bell and arm D, thereby lifting the starting 
arm J out of engagement with the pin on the disc H, and allowing the 
clockwork to run (under the action of its spring), thereby actuating 
the valves A B, which are in gear with theclockwork. Themechanism 
may be so arranged that both valves are rotated through a partial 
revolution sufficient to open the gas supply to the burners and cut off 
the bye-pass supply ; and, when this has been done, the stopping arm 
G falls into engagement with the pin of the fly-disc H, and stops the 
clockwork, As the pressure assumes the normal, the arm D and re- 
setting pin E again assume the normal position; and in doing so the 
pin depresses the right-hand end of the lever F and raises the arm G, 
thus freeing the clockwork mechanism, which latter is now held ready 
for a restart simply by means of the starting arm J, which now again 
(owing to the fall of the bell) engages the pin onthe disc H. Asecond 
increase of pressure will again raise the arms, and the clockwork will 
restart and will rotate the valves to a further extent sufficient to close 
the main gas supply to the burnersand open the bye-pass supply ; and 
when this has been done, the arm G will again engage the pin and stop 
the clockwork mechanism. 

Where the device is fitted in connection with a lamp having a 
number of burners, the mechanism may be arranged in such a manner 
that, at the first actuation, the valves will move to an extent sufficient 
to open the gas supply to all the burners and at the second actuation 
will cut off the gas supply from some of the burners without affecting 
the supply to the others; while at a third actuation they will cut off 
the supply from all the burners. Or the arrangement may be such 
that, at the first actuation, the supply to some of the burners may be 
turned on; at the second actuation, the supply to the remainder of the 
burners may be turned on; at a third actuation, the supply to some 
of the burners may be turned off; and at a fourth actuation, the 
supply to all of the burners may be turned off. 


Regulators for Gas-Burners. 
Anberson, D., of Farringdon Road, E.C. 
No. 4519; Feb. 21, 1913. 


This invention consists in a gas-regulator having a hollow plunger 
carrying a needle, which serves as a gas-regulator and nipple cleaner 
—such plunger being adapted to be reciprocated against the action of 
a spring, for cleaning the nipple by a rotating crank pin on a shaft 
arranged transversely to the regulator body, while its movement under 
the action of the spring is limited by a stop which is moved relatively 
to a slot in the plunger to give any desired gas adjustment. 











Anderson’s Gas-Burner Regulator. 


A cross-sectional elevation is given of a combined gas and air regu- 
lator and cleaning device for inverted gas-burners ; also sectional views 
through the plunger looking right and left of the central line X. 

The body piece, having air-ports B, is surrounded by an air-regulat- 
ing sleeve, also provided with ports and having an arm E projecting 
from it to facilitate adjustment. Into the body there screws a piece 
having a bore down its centre, the end of the bore terminating in a 
nipple hole G. Within this bore there reciprocates a plunger H, 
carrying at its lower end a needle J, adapted to enter the nipple hole 
for the purpose of adjusting the flow and cleaning the hole. Two 
screwed apertures are provided in the sides of the body carrying the 
plunger. Into one of them is screwed a sleeve K, bored with a small 
hole for a part of its length and a larger hole L for the remainder of 
the length. In the small bore there is a spindle carrying at its end a 
plate from which a pin O projects. The other end of the spindle 
carries an arm P provided with a non-conducting handle. In the en- 
larged bore of the sleeve there is placed a spiral spring, having its 
ends bent parallel with the axis of the spindle. One of these bent 
ends passes into a hole bored at the bottom of the enlarged bore of the 
sleeve, and the other end engages a hole in the boss of the arm. The 
spring thus tends to return the arm to its original position when the 
shaft is rotated ; and it at the same time exerts an axial thrust, in order 
to pull the plate carrying the crank pin upon its seating, so as to ensure 
a gas-tight joint. The sleeve screws into one of the holes in the body 
carrying the plunger, as shown at the right-hand side of the diagram, in 
such a manner that the pin O engages a slot S in the plunger H, so 
that rotation of the shaft reciprocates the plunger. bj 

The mechanism here described is for the purpose of cleaning the 
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nipple hole. But, in order to adjust the gas supply, means are pro- 
vided to limit the opening travel of the plunger; so that, on releasing 
the arm of the cleaning shaft, the plunger will always return under 
the action of the spring to a predetermined position. These means 
comprise a second sleeve T adapted to screw into the other hole in the 
body part. It is provided with a large and small bore ; the small bore 
being provided with a fine screw-thread. A spindle U is adapted to 
screw into the small bore, and carries at its inner end a cone head; 
while a spring is provided in the enlarged bore, adapted to exert a 
thrust on the boss of a heat insulating wheel or the like secured to the 
outer end of the spindle. The thrust of this spring keeps the back- 
lash of the screw always in one direction, and thus ensures gas-tight- 
ness. By rotating the spindle, the coned head is projected more or 
less into the path of the plunger; a suitable notch being cut in the 
plunger to permit the entrance of the cone. 

It will thus be seen, that by rotating the spindle, the cone is pro- 
truded or retracted more or less into the path of the plunger—thus 
adjusting the position of the tapered part of the needle in the nipple. 
At any time that it is desired to clean the nipple, a movement of the 
cleaner arm P reciprocates the plunger to protrude the needle com- 
pletely through the nipple hole, thus clearing away any obstruction, 
when, on releasing the arm, the plunger returns to its previous 
position. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 





APPLICATION FOR RESTORATION OF LAPSED PATENT. 


Notice is given that Harry WILSoN has made application for the re- 
storation of the patent granted to Henry Howe tt for “An improved 
incandescent burner cluster for inverted lighting,” No. 20,286 of 1905, 
and bearing date Oct. 7, 1905, which expired on Oct. 7, 1912. 


2633.—BARRALET, T. E., and the PArKINSON STOVE Company, 
LIMITED, “‘ Water-heaters.” Feb. 2. 

2640.—TooTH, L. F., ‘‘Gas-burners.” Feb. 2. 

2649.—Moorg, Q., and the Dowson anD Mason Gas Pant Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, “‘Gas-producers.” Feb. 2. 

2650.—MooreE, Q., and the Dowson AnD Mason Gas PLANT Com- 
PANY, LimITED, “ Treatment and recovery of tar and ammonia liquor 
from gas.” Feb. 2. 

2651.—Moorg, Q., and the Dowson anp Mason Gas PLantT Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, “ Evaporative heat-exchanger for use in connection 
with producers or retorts.” Feb. 2. 

2652.—JULIus Pintscu, “‘ Prepayment meters.” Feb. 2. 

2667.—SILVESTER, N. L., “Intensifying gaslight.” Feb. 2. 

2713.—SHAW, J. A., ‘Globe holders.” Feb. 2. 

2732.—WabE, H., “Gas cooking-stoves.” A communication from 
the Oxygenated Stove and Heater Company, Limited. Feb. 2. 

2841.—WILLIAMsS, P. E., “Treatment of sulphocyanides.” Feb. 3. 

2866.—GIBBoNS Bros., Limitep, and Masters, k., ‘ Furnaces.” 
Feb. 4. 

2904.—LeEvy, L. A., “ Gas-fires.” Feb. 4. 

2937-— TOWNSEND, W. W., ‘‘Geysers.” Feb. 4. 

2949.—TooLeEy, H., “‘Gas-driven pumps.” Feb. 4. 

2952.—Hunt, E. J., and Gippen, W. T., “ Treating sulphate 
liquors.” Feb. 4. : 

2953-— BRITISH CYANIDES COMPANY, LIMITED, Rossiter, E. C., and 
Rosinson, C. S., “ Manufacture of ammonium sulphate.” Feb. 4. 


3027.—Stimson, E. F., “ Safety locking-devices forcocks.” Feb. 5. 
3032.— STEPHENSON, J., “‘ Gas-recording apparatus.” Feb. 5. 
3127.—JonEs, F. J. C., “Gas-furnaces.” Feb. 6. 

3132.—SHarpP, W. Y., “‘ Gas-heaters.” Feb. 6. 

3133.—Biair, R. H., “Gas-burners.” Feb. 6. 

3156.—Kitson, A., “Incandescent light.” Feb. 6. 


3157-—FaLLotT INCANDESCENT LiGHtT Company, LIMITED, and 
LowE, W. H., “Attachments for lainps.” Feb. 6. 

3159.—CARPENTER, C., ‘‘Gas-fires.” Feb. 6. 

3160.—CARPENTER, C.., “‘ Backings for gas-fires.” Feb. 6. 

3174.—Bampack, A., “ Extracting sulphurous acid and oxides from 
sulphates.” Feb. 6. 

3175.—Bampack, A., “ Producing synthetic ammonia by means of 
gas-generators.” Feb. 6. 

3188.—STENNULAT, P., “‘ Acetylene generators.” Feb. 6. 

3189.—PinkerTon, C. E. H., and Srocks, H. B., “ Incandescent 


burners.” Feb. 6. 
3216.—JuLius Pintscu, “ Prepayment meters.” Feb. 6. 
3218-9.—M ‘Kinng, E. C., “ Reflecting devices.” Feb. 6. 


3252.—EISNER, S., “ Controlling a source of light.” 
3297.—CARPENTER, C. C., “‘Gas-fires.” Feb. 7. 
3300.—JUNKERS, H.,, “ Water-heater.” Feb. 7. 


Feb. 7. 








Gas, Water, and Electricity Extensions at Rhyl.—A Local Govern- 
ment Board inquiry was held at Rhyl last Tuesday, as to the Council’s 
application for sanction to borrow £5942 for the extension of the gas, 
water, and electric light undertakings. There was no opposition. 
The Town Clerk mentioned that while the town debt was £248,934, 
they owned the gas, water, and electricity works, and the rates had 
been reduced by 8d. in the pound during the past year. 


Kingstown Electric Lighting Schemes.—In connection with the 
rival schemes for the electric lighting of Kingstown—those of the 
Alliance and Dublin Gas Consumers’ Company and of the Dublin and 
Southern District Electric Supply Company—the Kingstown Urban 
District Council, at a special meeting last week, had before them a 
motion to rescind a resolution approving of the Southern Company’s 
Bill and favouring opposition to it, at the same time suggesting an 
arrangement with the promoters to take over the Company’s right to 
light the township and arrange provisional terms. On a division nine 
voted for the resolution and seven against; but the motion was 
declared lost, on the ground that a two-thirds majority of sixteen, the 
number in attendance at the meeting which adopted the former resolu- 
tion, was required. 





PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


OPENING OF THE SESSION. 





The Fourth Session of the First Parliament of the present King was 
opened by His Majesty on Tuesday last week, when, as is customary, 
he read the Speech from the Throne. The Chairman of Ways and 
Means (Right Hon. J. H. Whitley) reported that, in accordance with 
the Standing Order, he had conferred with the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords (the Earl of Donoughmore) for the 
purpose of determining in which House of Parliament the respective 
Private Bills should be first considered. They had decided that the 
following Bills should originate in the House of Lords :— 


Abertillery and District Water Board; Brentford Gas; Bristol 
Water ; British Gas Light Company (Hull Station); Chelms- 
ford Gas; Cleckheaton Urban District Council; Edenbridge 
Gas ; Ellesmere Port and Whitby Urban District Council ; Gas 
Light and Coke Company; Hightown Gas and Electricity ; 
Leighton Buzzard Gas; Liverpool Gas Company; Llanfaelog 
Water ; Longwood and Slaithwaite Gas ; Manchester Corpora- 
tion; Mexborough Urban District Council; Mexborough 
Water ; Newport Corporation; Porthcawl Urban District 
Council; Reading Corporation; Rhymney and Aber Valleys 
Gas and Water; Skegness Gas; Skegness Urban District 
Council; South Bank and Normanby Gas Company; Stone 
Gas and Electricity; West Gloucestershire Water; Weston- 
super-Mare Urban District Council ; Whitwell and District Gas. 

All these Bills have been presented and read the first time. 

The following Bills have been allocated to the House of Commons :— 


Alliance and Dublin Gas Company Electric Supply; Ashington 
Urban District Council; Barnsley Corporation; Bedwas and 
Machen Urban District Council; Deal and Walmer Gas and 
Electricity ; Haywards Heath Gas ; Isle of Thanet Gas; Kids- 
grove Gas; Leyland Gas and Electricity; London County 
Council (General Powers) ; Lurgan Gasand Electricity ; Market 
Rasen Water; Middlesbrough Corporation ; Northwich Urban 
District Council; Ossett Corporation; Preston Corporation ; 
Riddings District Gas; St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea Improvement ; 
Sheffield Corporation ; South Suburban Gas; Southend Gas; 
Tees Valley Water; Wadhurst and District Gas ; Walsall Cor- 
poration ; Worthing Corporation. 

These Bills, with the exception of the Sheffield Corporation and the 

Worthing Corporation, have been presented and read the first time. 


Non-Compliance with Standing Orders. 

Certificates from the Examiners showed that the Standing Orders ap- 
plicable to the following Bills had not been complied with—viz.. Eden- 
bridge and District Gas, Sheffield Corporation, Skegness Urban District 
Council. 


Gas Provisional Order (No. 1) Bill. 

This Bill was introduced by Mr. Robertson, supported by Mr. 
Burns, to confirin a Provisional Order made by the Board of Trade 
under the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to 
Bagnalstown gas. It was read for the first time, and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


Municipal Trading. 
Among the notices given for Private Members’ Bills is one by Mr. 
Keir Hardie “ to extend the powers of local authorities in matters of 
finance and municipal trading.” 


Petitions against Private Bills. 
Petitions have been presented against the following Bills : — 


Commons’ BILLs. 


Alliance and Dublin Gas Company Electric Supply, by the Earl 
of Longford and Viscount de Vesci; Dublin Corporation ; 
Kingston, Blackrock, and Dalkley Urban District Councils; 
Dublin Southern District Electricity Supply Company. 

Ashington Urban District Council, by the Ashington Coal Company. 

Barnsley Corporation, by the Urban District Council of Ardsley and 
others. 

Bedwas and Machen Urban District Council, by the London and 
North Western Railway Company. 

City of London (various Powers), by Edward Cecil More and 
others; Port of London Authority ; Robert Horner; London 
Chamber of Commerce; Gas Light and Coke Company ; Great 
Eastern Railway Company; London and South Western Rail- 
way Company; Metropolitan Water Board. 

Deal and Walmer Gas and Electricity, by the Sandwich Corpora- 
tion ; South East Kent Electric Power Company ; Deal Cor- 
poration; Walmer Urban District Council; Eastry Rural 
District Council ; East Kent Light Railway Company, 

Haywards Heath Gas, by the Keymer aud Ditchling Gas Company ; 
East Sussex County Council ; Cuckfield Rural District Council ; 
Haywards Heath Urban District Council ; Balcombe Gas 
Company. 

Isle of Thanet Gas, by the Margate Corporation ; Broadstairs and 
St. Peters Urban District Council. 

Kidsgrove Gas, by the Staffordshire County Council ; Alsager Urban 
District Council; North Staffordshire Railway Company ; 
Cheshire County Council. 

Leyland Gas and Electricity, by the West Lancashire Rural District 
Council ; Leyland Urban District Council. 

London County Council (General Powers), by the Hammersmith 
Borough Council ; Port of London Authority ; Westminster 
City Council; Islington Borough Council; Corporation of City of 
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London ; London Chamber of Commerce ; Camberwell, Lewis- 
ham, Greenwich, and Wandsworth Borough Councils; Great 
Eastern Railway Company ; Gas Light and Coke Company 
and others; London and North Western, and London and 
South Western Railway Companies ; Kensington and Lambeth 
Borough Councils. 

Lurgan Gas and Electricity, by the Armagh County Council; 
Lurgan Urban District Council; Down County Council. 

Market Rasen Water, by Edmund Charles Tennyson d’Eyncourt ; 
Thomas Hill. 

Middlesbrough Corporation, by Lord Furness of Grantley ; North 
Riding County Council ; Middlesbrough Rural District Council; 
North Eastern Railway Company. 

Northwich Urban District Council, by the Northwich Rural District 
Council; Middlewich Urban District Council; Cheshire Lines 
Committee; London and North Western Railway Company ; 
Brunner, Mond, and Co.; W. H. Marsden and J. K. Marsden; 
Cheshire County Council. 

Ossett Corporation, by the Wakefield Rural District Council ; 
Batley Corporation ; Great Northern Railway Company ; Brad- 
ford Corporation. 

Preston Corporation, by the London and North Western Railway 
Company; Lancashire and Yorkshire and London and North- 
Western Railway Companies. 

Riddings District Gas, by the Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire 
County Councils; Great Northern Railway Company. 

St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea Improvement, by the Lytham Urban District 
Council; Preston Corporation ; Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
London and North Western Railway Companies ; John Talbot 
Clifton. 

Sheffield Corporation, by the Chapel-en-le-Frith Rural District 
Council; Derbyshire County Council; Duke of Norfolk; West 
Riding County Council ; Bakewell Rural District Council ; Mid- 
land Railway Company; Derby Corporation ; Londonand North 
Western Railway Company; Wortley Rural District Council ; 
Yorkshire Electric Power Company; Leicester Corporation ; 
Derwent Valley Water Board ; Arthur Davey and Sons; Great 
Central Railway Company ; Rotherham Corporation ; Notting- 
ham Corporation. 

Southend Gas, by the Port of London Authority ; George Thorne 
Wood and Bertha Louisa Alice Wood ; Essex County Council ; 
Southend-on-Sea Corporation. 

South Suburban Gas, by the Commissioners of Sewers for Limits 
Extending from Lombard Wall to Gravesend Bridge; South 
Eastern and Chatham Railway Companies’ Managing Com- 
mittee; Erith Urban District Council; West Kent Electric 
Company ; Croydon Corporation ; Woolwich Borough Coun- 
cil; Alkali Manufacturers’ Association. 

Tees Valley. Water, by Arthur John Dorman; Conservators of the 
Tees Fishery District; Owners, &c., of Lands, &c., on the 
Banks of the River Tees ; Darlington Corporation. 

Wadhurst and District Gas, by the East Sussex County Council ; 
Herbert Taylor and William Walter Sixsmith; Heathfield and 
Waldron Gaslight and Coke Company. 

Walsall Corporation, by the Staffordshire County Council ; Midland 
Railway Company ; Walsall Wood Colliery Company and 
William Harrison ; Cannock Urban District Council; Walsall 
Rural District Council; Brownhills Urban District Council ; 
London and North Western Railway Company; Birmingham 
Canal Company. 











LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


AN AGREEMENT FOR THE SALE OF A CONCESSION. 








Mr. JUSTICE SARGANT, Sitting in the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice, last Thursday began the hearing of the action of the 
Hong Kong and China Gas Company v. Glen. 


The Company asked for a declaration of invalidity of certain pro- 
visions contained in articles of agreement dated July 14, 1862, made 
between William Glen, Thomas Glen, and the Company, whereby 
the latter, whenever their paid-up capital should be increased above 
£20,000, were to allot one-fifth part of the increased capital to Thomas 
Glen, his executors and administrators, as fully paid. Alternatively, 
the Company claimed a declaration that, according to the true con- 
struction of the agreement, the provisions referred to ceased to operate 
after the paid-up capital amounted to £50,000. The Company were 
incorporated in June, 1862, with a nominal capital of £35,000, in 
shares of {10 each. Mr. William Glen had then the right of supply- 
ing the City of Victoria, Hong Kong, with gas. In consideration for 
this concession, the Company were to allot to Thomas Glen 400 shares 
of £10 each of the Company’s capital (not exceeding £20,000), and pay 
his nominees £4000, which was to be used in paying for these shares. 
The Company were to apportion, fully paid, to Mr. Glen or his 
nominees, one-fifth of any increased capital, when the capital was in- 
creased. The Company issued 2000 shares of {10 each (1600 for cash, 
and 400 as fully paid) to Mr. Glen. In September, 1862, they issued 
a further 1500 shares—1200 for cash, and 300 to Mr. Glen; and in 
April, 1863, another 1500 shares—1200 for cash, and 300 to Mr. Glen. 
By a subsequent agreement plaintiffs claimed it was agreed that if the 
Company raised their capital to £70,000, as contemplated, they should 
issue 100 shares of {10 each to Mr. Glen, and he should accept this in 
full settlement of all claims he might have against them. Mr. Thomas 
Glen died in 1900; and Mrs. K. B. C. Glen and Mr. H. R. Glen were 
now cited as defendants, being his legal personal representatives. It 
was urged that a very important legal point affecting companies was 
raised by the action. The question was whether an agreement for the 
sale of a concession to a company for a certain number of shares in the 
company and an agreement to issue to the vendor a proportion of any 





increased capital was ultva vives. ‘* Was it possible,” it was asked on 
behalf of the plaintiffs, “for directors to create a cebt against a com- 
pany by entering into an agreement for the issue of shares except for 
cash?” The agreement set up only meant that up to the extent of a 
capital of £50,o00o—and the Company were under an obligation to the 
Government, who granted the concession, to raise £50,000 if neces- 
sary—they were to issue fully-paid shares in respect of one-fifth of the 
future capital to Mr. Thomas Glen or his successors. The Memoran- 
dum of Association authorized the Company to light the whole of the 
Empire of China with gas. It was contemplated that Mr. Glen would 
be getting concessions with reference to other towns in China; and 
there was an express condition that he was to offer them to the Com- 
pany at a price to be agreed. The view of the defendants was that, 
not only were they entitled to a fair price for any future concessions, 
but they were also entitled to one-fifth of any capital which might be 
raised to pay the price of the concessions. 

His Lordship remarked that the result would be that the Company 
would have to pay 20 per cent. more for any concession they took over 
from Mr. Glen than he was selling it for, or than any other company 
who took it over would pay. 

For the defendants, it was contended that in the circumstances the 
agreement was a reasonable one. That it had turned out to be a good 
or bad bargain for the Company, was not the question to be considered. 
It had been entered into in good faith, and must stand. 

Judgment was reserved. 





DISCS FOR PENNIES IN PREPAYMENT METERS. 


An Important Case at Manchester. 


A case of considerable importance to gas undertakings generally, 
regarding the use of discs in prepayment meters in lieu of pennies, was 
heard last Tuesday at the Manchester Quarter Sessions, before the 
newly-appointed Recorder, Mr. ARTHUR JAcoB AsHTON, K.C, 


The defendant was Jane Roberts, a married woman, of Guy Street, 
Ardwick, and she was placed on trial on eight counts of the indictment, 
the first being “that she did, in incurring a certain debt, between 
the roth of October, 1913, and the 22nd of January, 1914, unlawfully 
obtain credit of and from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of 
Manchester, by means of fraud other than false pretences.” In this 
case the amount was stated to be 1s. 8d.; the second, third, and fourth 
indictments being small sumsof a total valueof 1s.8d. The remaining 
counts of the indictment against the woman were of obtaining this 
credit by means of fraud; these cases being under the Debtors’ Act of 
1869. The preliminary stages of the proceedings before the City 
Stipendiary were recorded in the “JournaL” for Feb. 3, p. 299. 
Defendant pleaded not guilty. A considerable amount of interest 
appeared to be manifested in the case, and several gentlemen connected 
with local gas undertakings were present when the case was called 
on at an early hour. 

For the Manchester Corporation, there appeared Mr. WINGATE SAUL 
(instructed by Mr. A. F. L. Pickford, the Prosecuting Solicitor to the 
Corporation) ; the defence being entrusted to Mr. Hans HamILToN 
(instructed by Mr. H. Darston Judson, of Manchester). Legal aid was 
granted to the defendant. 

Mr. Savt, in his opening statement, said that, although the indict- 
ment showed various counts, there was really only one offence, and 
charges such as these were often described in different ways in such an 
indictment. It was probably known to many of the Jury that the 
Manchester Corporation Gas Department were in the habit of supply- 
ing to the poorer class of consumer a large number of what were 
commonly called penny-in-the-slot gas-meters. Two classes of con- 
sumers were, he understood, supplied—one being what was termed 
the “ordinary” meter, for which 5s. deposit was paid; the other 
being for the houses of poor people who, perhaps, could not allow 
the 5s. toremain on deposit for any length of time, and therefore in- 
stalled a prepayment, or slot, meter for which no deposit was required. 
In thecase of the slot-meter consumer, no gas could be lawfully ob- 
tained unless a penny was placed in the slot of the meter; and, in 
return for the penny, the consumer was supplied with about 40 cubic 
feet of gas. After this quantity had been consumed, another penny 
was placed into the meter, and in this way the consumer obtained a 
renewal of the supply. It was obvious that, if one put anything into 
the slot which resembled a penny, a supply of gas would be obtained, 
just the same as if a penny were placed in the meter. Therefore, if 
the Corporation entrusted people like the defendant with slot meters, 
these people must, in return, act honestly to the Corporation. If they 
did not, there was a danger of the poor people being deprived of the 
privilege, and of the 5s. deposit being insisted upon by the authorities. 
He submitted that fraud was perpetrated if gas was procured other 
than by a penny; tokens or discs would not do. Defendant had one 
of these prepayment meters in her house; and on Oct. 10 last year, 
when one of the meter inspectors called, he found inside it a metal 
disc which was exactly of the size of a penny, and for which disc gas 
had been unlawfully obtained from the meter. The Inspector cautioned 
the woman and told her it must not happen again, and asked her to 
give him a penny in place of the disc. The defendant replied that she 
had not a penny, and could not give him one. The woman was cer- 
tainly in poor circumstances ; and, after again cautioning her, he told 
her that the practice must not be repeated. She replied that she would 
not do so again, and the man—a Corporation representative—put the 
disc back in the meter. 

Following a short interruption in the proceedings, Counsel went on 
to say that he learned that the Manchester authorities supplied pre- 
payment consumers with 37 cubic feet of gas for 1d. On Dec. Io 
last an official from the Gas Department again visited the house to 
examine the meter. On this occasion he found two metal discs in the 
instrument. The woman was again asked for 2d., but replied that she 
had no money. On the inspector threatening to report the case, defen- 
dant promised to give him the 2d. next time. The official called again 
on Jan. 20, when he found that no fewer than 21 discs had been inserted 
in the meter. In other words, something like 800 cubic feet of gas had 
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been obtained by means of the alleged fraudulent discs ; the value of 
the gas being estimated at 1s. 8d. Defendant was asked for an explana- 
tion of her conduct, and she made what the prosecution suggested 
was an untruthful reply : “I went to my sister’s funeral yesterday, and 
the children must have been playing with the meter.” To her state- 
ment with regard to the children the Inspector pointed out that her 
“explanation” was an impossible one, because many of the discs had 
been cut to the exact size of pennies to fit the meter-slot. 

Proceeding, Counsel said the discs appeared to have been scissored 
from a toy engine of the kind usually purchased for children for about a 
penny ; one of the discs showing what appeared to be a wheel of the 
engine flattened out. After the ‘ wholesale” find of discs, the matter 
was reported to the gas authorities, and another inspector visited the 
house. He asked the defendant why she had been doing this sort of 
thing, and she replied that she had done it because she was short of 
money. This, of course, was no excuse for the fraud. Whenarrested, 
the defendant stated that she had intended to pay for the gas. 

Counsel submitted that, although there were two sets of indictments, 
the real offence was that of obtaining credit by fraud. Gas was obtained 
without being paid for—it should have been paid for beforehand by 
means of pennies and not discs—and, in procuring gas inthis way, fraud 
had been committed. 

In reply to an inquiry, 

Mr. Savz said the present prosecution was the first of itskind. It had 
been instituted not with the idea of punishing the woman, but of put- 
ting a stop to the practice in order that other consumers might know, 
in future occurrences, that they would be proceeded against. Frauds 
of this kind ought not to be committed on the general community. 

The RecorDER: Whose property were the real coins when they 
were placed in the box ? 

Mr. SavuL: The property of the Corporation, because they are put 
into the meter in payment for gas that is supplied by the Corporation. 
It is just the same as if the Corporation brought her a bag and said, 
aige are 37 cubic feet of gas. If you give mea penny you shall have 
the gas.’ 

The RrEcoRDER: Supposing she gets more gas than there are 
pennies ? 

Mr. SAuL: I understand that is not possible. 

Mr. Hans Hamiton: I understand itis. Iam instructed that, if 
the meter shows that more gas has been used than is represented by 
the payments, a bill is sent to the consumer for the balance. 

Mr. SAuc: As we are not very clear on the matter, perhaps we had 
better take evidence on this point from a gas official on oath. 

The KecorpEer: Yes. It looks to me that she may have got plenty 
of additional gas, but that she did not get any additional credit ; in 
fact, I do not see how she got any credit at all. 

Mr, SAUL: What happened was that she got the gas without pay- 
ing for it because discs are not pennies, 

The RecorDER: But that is not credit. As I understand it, when 
the inspector opens the box and takes out the money, or the money 
and discs, he very properly says, ‘‘ These discs are not payment, and 
you have got to pay for the balance of the gas.” It seems to me that 
when the box was opened was the moment when the payment for what- 
ever gas had been used should have been made. The inspector then 
says, ‘‘ You have not paid in full, This money-box contains too little 
money.” 

Mr. Sau: But this is a prepayment meter, and the consumer can- 
not obtain the gas until the penny is put in, The 37 cubic feet of gas 
are then taken from the meter, or passed through the meter to the con- 
sumer ; and before you are entitled to a second 37 feet of gas, another 
penny has to be put in. Therefore the time of payment for the gas was 
before the consumer commenced to use it at all. I submit that credit 
runs from that point. 

The Recorber : It does not look like that to me. Did she obtain 
credit for herself? Did not the husband obtain credit ? 

Mr. Saut: She did, because she put the discs in the box. 

The Recorper: If the husband paid the gas bill, I should have 
thought he was the person who obtained the credit. 

Mr. Sau: If she puts the discs in the box, as she admits, she gets 
credit for herself, because apparently it is her duty to put pennies in. 
If she puts discs in—that is the presumption—then I submit it is 
obtaining credit. It may be that her husband gave her pennies to put 
in—this is the hypothesis—and she puts in tin discs ; then she obtains 
credit for herself. 

The RecorperR : There is the Statute point. Is not the money-box a 
depositing-box, and when the inspector comes along and sees the meter 
dial he knows exactly what amount he is to receive ? 

Mr. Sau: No. The penny was in prepayment for 37 cubic feet of 
gas. It is exactly like purchasing a penny article in a shop, because 
you first pay for the article and then it is handed over to you. 

The REcorDER : A contractual right to credit ? 

_ Mr. Savi: The offence would be, perhaps, more properly described 
if taken under an indictment for larceny. 

The RecorDER: There you would have had considerable difficulty, 
but I am quite prepared to rule that if you like. 

Mr. Sauc: As you please, Sir. 

C. E. Capon, a Chief Inspector in the employ of the Corporation Gas 
Department, was the first and only witness called. In reply to Mr. 
SAUL, he stated that, in return for one penny, consumers were entitled 
to 37 cubic feet of gas. When the 37 feet were consumed the meter 
shut itself off. There is no possibility of any more gas going through 
the meter unless another penny is put in. 

In reply to the REcoRDER, witness said that, if a second penny was 
put in the box before the first 37 feet of gas have been consumed, the 
unused portion of the first 37 feet is added to the second supply. 
Half-a-dozen pennies could be put in the box at a time, and the con- 
sumer would then get six times 37 feet of gas. 

In reply to Mr. SauL, witness said the amount of gas consumed is 
recorded on the dial on the meter. If the dial registers less gas than 
there are pennies in the meter, the amount is returned to the tenant. 

The RecorpER: On the other hand, if more gas has been consumed 
than is paid for—— 

Mr. Savc: I understand that is not possible. 

Witness : If the meter is working correctly, it is not possible to get 
More gas than 37 feet. 


But they do get out of order sometimes ?—Yes, but very few out of 
the hundreds of thousands in use. 

The RecorDER said that, if the position was that the woman might 
have overpaid for the gas consumed, and, on the other hand, she 
might have underpaid for the gas, and that it was only when the 
inspector visited the house that he was able to ascertain what really 
had been consumed, he did not see how the woman had obtained credit 
by “fraud other than false pretences.” 

Mr. Saut said the case was a very serious one to gas undertakings. 
It would be even more serious if, as a result of it, people got the im- 
pression that they could put other than legitimate coins in the box. 
These prepayment meters were of inestimable benefit to poor people 
who could not afford 5s. deposit for an ordinary meter. He em- 
phasized the importance of the case both to gas undertakings and 
legitimate prepayment meter consumers. It rather looked as though 
the Corporation would have to take out all prepayment meters. 

The REcoRDER: I think this case is brought under the wrong Statute, 
but there are several ways you can prevent this kind of offence. The 
particular section of the Act does not seem to apply to this particular 
case. The prosecution has been perfectly brought, but the particular 
section of the Act is a difficult one. There are other sections under 
which the case might have been brought. 

The RecorpeEr then directed the Jury to find the prisoner not guilty 
under the particular indictment, and she was discharged. 


WORKMAN’S COMPENSATION CASE AT TOTTENHAM. 





His Honour Judge Tindal Atkinson dealt with several interesting 
points in a reserved decision he has given in a case heard by him at the 
Edmonton County Court a few weeks since, in which the Tottenham 
and Edmonton Gas Company (now the Tottenham District Light, 
Heat, and Power Company) applied, under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, to terminate an agreement, as from the 22nd of September 
last, by which a labourer named Albert Bushnell was paid 14s. 3d. a 
week as half wages in consequence of an accident sustained while in 
the Company’s employ. 


On Dec. 24, 1912, while the respondent was engaged in wheeling 
trucks at the Company’s works, he sustained a fracture of the big toe 
of the right foot. It was asserted that he had recovered by Sept. 22 
(since which date no compensation had been paid), and the applicants 
had offered him a job at mending sacks, with full wages. Kespon- 
dent had refused this, on the ground that be would be unable to 
exercise his foot and give it the massage treatment that a medical man 
had advised him was necessary to complete recovery. It was stated 
by Dr. Scott and Dr. Bowie that the man had quite recovered, and 
was malingering. On the other hand, Dr. Tughan and Dr. Rostant 
said he required further treatment. It was also urged on behalf of 
respondent that the amount already paid as half wages was inadequate, 
as the Company had not properly calculated his average earnings. 
Moreover, it was contended that the Company were not entitled to 
deduct 64d. per week in respect of insurance contributions, and that the 
respondent’s bonus under the co-partnership scheme should be brought 
into account, in assessing the compensation. 

In his judgment, his Honour decided that the incapacity of the 
respondent ceased on Sept. 22; but he held that the Company had not 
paid him the full amount to which he was entitled. Instead of his 
twelve months’ earnings of £73 5s. 7d. being divided by 52 weeks, they 
should have been divided by 49 weeks. The average per week was, 
therefore, £1 gs. 11d. and not £1 8s. 6d.; and the respondent should 
have been paid 14s. 114d. per week. His Honour held that the deduc- 
tion of 64d. per week on account of insurance had no justifiation of 
any statutory enactment or otherwise. The respondent was also en- 
titled to £1 17s. o4d.in respect of the co-partnership bonus, which must 
be taken into consideration in arriving at his remuneration. While 
determining the agreement, his Honour made an order that the Com- 
pany was liable to the respondent in the sum of £4 4s. 64d. 


“Mechanical Ingenuity” Misapplied on a Gas-Meter—A 
Magistrate’s Inappropriate Remarks. 


In the Children’s Court at Old Street, E.C., last Friday, Mr. Chester 
Jones was told how a boy ten years old disconnected the supply and 
service pipes of a prepayment gas-meter, and turning it upside down, 
managed to abstract at various times the sum of 2s. 7d. in coppers, 
the property of the Gas Light and Coke Company. The meter was in 
his mother’s house in Columbia Road, Bethnal Green. In answer to 
the Magistrate, the boy said no one had told him to doit; it just came 
into his head while he was cleaning his father’s tools. It was stated 
in Court that a powerful wrench or spanner would be required to un- 
screw the nuts holding the pipes. Prisoner’s mother said the boy had 
a fondness for mechanics, and was always “tinkering about ’’ with 
tools. Mr. Chester Jones remarked that the boy evidently bad an 
ingenious and mechanical turn of mind; but his ingenuity was applied 
in a wrong direction. It would be an awkward thing for the Gas 
Company to have it known that pence could be abstracted from 
their meters by turning them upside down. But, personally, he con- 
sidered that automatic gas-meters were responsible for making most of 
the youthful criminals in the East End of London. The boy was re- 
manded for a week. Asked whether he wished to see a representative 
of the Gas Company then, the Magistrate said he did not, unless they 
were prepared to ccme forward with a prcposition to keep and educate 
the boy as some recompense for having led him into temptation. 














The Nottingham Lighting Committee have agreed that the whole 
of the lamplighters of the city shall have one day’s rest in seven; the 
men on their part pledging themselves not to ask for an increase in 
wages during the next tbree years. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Proprietors of this 
Company was held on Wednesday last at De Keyser’s Royal Hotel, 
Blackfriars—Mr. CHARLES CARPENTER, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., in the 
chair. 


The Secretary (Mr F. M'Leod) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the minutes of the last ordinary general meeting. 

The seal of the Company having been affixed to the “ Register of 
Proprietors,” 


The Cuatrman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—You would have to 
go back a long way in the history of this Company in order to find an 
occasion upon which your Directors had presented you with a state- 
ment of accounts showing an adverse balance in any way comparable 
with the deficiency to be met as the result of the past half-year’s 
working. As a matter of fact, your backward search would be con- 
tinued for twenty-four years before you would find such an occasion— 
viz., in 1890. I need not remind you that in that year you had to pay 
the bill for the strike of gas stokers which had occurred just prior 
to Christmas, and which threatened the Company’s very existence. 
But you loyally paid it—making sacrifices by way of dividend as the 
consumers did in comfort ; and as soon as the crisis was passed, the 
Company continued its policy of working with as narrow a margin of 
profit as was possible and consistent with its obligations. 


THE COAL STRIKE OF IQI2. 


Two years ago the coal-producing industry passed through a similar 
crisis, but with a different result as regards after-effects. A feverish, 
though natural, rush to replenish stocks manifested itself, to a certain 
extent in England, but mainly upon the Continent, the nations of which 
must have British coal for their manufactures. For this coal of ours, 
they were able and willing to pay any figure asked ; and up went the 
price, with the effect that so far from being out of pocket by the coal 
strike the coal producers have as a result of it made very large profits 
indeed. Those who have suffered most by the disturbance have been 
those who, like gas undertakings, have public services to perform, and 
who for the past two years have been paying an extravagant price for 
their raw material, I may be told that all this is the result of the law 
of supply anddemand. Very likely itis ; but it certainly seems a faulty 
law when compared with that under which a gas company works. I 
need not remind the shareholders here to-day that, before they can take 
a penny extra in the way of dividend, the price of gas has to be re- 
duced ; and if it is necessary for gas consumers to have such a restric- 
tion as this placed upon the suppliers of gas, is it any less necessary to 
give some protection to the consumers of coal also? The price asked 
for the raw material necessary to meet the requirements of London is 
largely governed by the figure the capitals and important cities of 
Europe are willing to pay—from Stockholm and Copenhagen to Paris 
and the Mediterranean. Now that money is wanted to build Dread- 
noughts, interest might well be revived in an export duty upon coal, 
which is in a sense your birthright and mine, as indeed of every other 
inhabitant of these islands. It is for protection against the foreign 
nations that heavy expenditure on battleships has to be incurred ; and 
they might in fairness be required to pay in this way something towards 
the cost. 
RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORTS OF COAL. 


There would be a collateral advantage in any restrictions placed upon 
the export of coking coal. This is not only required for gas-making 
but for the production of the metallurgical coke necessary in the manu- 
facture of steel. Anexport duty, while leaving coke untouched, would 
encourage its manufacture in Great Britain, giving her the advantage 
not only of using the gas, but, not less important, the motor oils 
and spirit which are becoming daily more and more necessary to us. 
The Continent now buys this coking coal, converts it into the coke 
necessary for the steel furnaces, and uses the gas (which is a bye-pro- 
duct) for lighting towns, and the motor oil and spirit for running their 
heavy engines, such as Diesel oil-engines and the lighter engines in 
motor-cars. The processis essentially one which should be encouraged 
in England; and an export tax upon coal would do this, and at the 
same time extend our industries and increase employment at home. 


THE FUTURE OF THE COAL MARKET. 


You may probably ask and expect me—I having told you what you know 
from the balance-sheet, that we have a heavy deficiency to meet—to 
tell you what are the signs of a more favourable market for coal. 
Fortunately these are promising. We understand that the City of 
Paris contracted for its requirements early last month at a substantial 
reduction compared with a year ago; and later still several of the 
North European cities have paid half-a-crown per ton less for forward 
contracts. Were it not for the substantial reduction of which these 
sales are the foreshadowings, we should have no other course left than 
one your Board has several times discussed—namely, to raise the price 
of gas. But it would be unfair to the consumers of gas in South 
London that they should be asked to submit to this hardship. There 
is no economic reason for it, since coal can be produced and put upon 
the market—after paying a good profit to the owners and full and 
liberal wages to the workers in that industry—at a considerably lower 
figure than we are now paying. On the question of the export of coal 
being so serious as I have endeavoured to make out, it would appear 
from a note in the “ Colliery Guardian ” of the 6th inst. (when dealing 
with the question of export) that : “It is growing so rapidly that it was 
recently stated that ‘all developments seem likely to do little more 
than keep up with the increase in exports.’ ” 


RESIDUALS. 


The other serious matter in connection with our business is the fact 
that the value of residuals has fallen considerably. For instance, as 
regards ammonia, which is one of the large factors in the balance- 
sheet, the price has fallen considerably. The enormously increased 





production is no doubt responsible for this ; and, although the world’s 
requirements seem to be limitless, no doubt a great deal is to be done 
in the way of educating people all over the world as to the importance 
of scientific manuring. In this education, we are taking our part 
through the medium of the Associated Producers of Sulphate of 
Ammonia, who do a great deal to encourage the use of ammonia all 
over the world. Then, coke is another of our important bye-products 
the value of which has fallen considerably ; and, in this connection, 
I might give you an example of another method of handling the 
sale of fuel in the relationship which existed for many years between 
ourselves and the cement industry. They depended upon gas coke for 
their furnaces, and we made our yearly contracts with them, not at the 
market price of coke, but at such a figure as, having regard to the state 
of their trade, they were in a position to pay. In other words, we 
recognized the mutuality of interest, and endeavoured to bring both 
into the equation. The arrangement worked well for a great many 
years, though to-day we are having to seek other markets, consequent 
upon the adoption by the cement makers of another type of furnace 
which consumes coal instead of coke. The other serious matter as 
regards residuals is the price realized by ammonia, which has fallen 
considerably. There is no doubt that the enormously increasing pro- 
duction is responsible for this; and though the world’s requirements 
are probably almost limitless, much has still to be done to educate its 
inhabitants in the importance of scientific manuring. We are taking 
our part in this important work, the fruits of which cannot but be 
valuable. 
GAS SUPPLY RAPIDLY ADVANCING. 


If the cost of raw material and the prices realized for bye-products 
cause us anxiety, there is none about our main business—that of gas 
supply. The increase may seem a small one, but it is upon a large 
one during the corresponding period a year previous. We are un- 
doubtedly reaping the benefit of the fostering care we have given to 
the lighting portion of the gas demand, which, though seasonal, is con- 
stant—depending upon the duration of darkness, rather than those 
fickle changes of temperature to which we are so accustomed, and 
which are certainly not so profitable to the supplier of gas as the 
shortening days. Gas lighting has been enormously discredited in the 
past, entirely by the inadequacy and unsuitability of the appliances 
required for using it. We were laughed at when we first went into the 
market for artistic gas-fittings. ‘* Who wants them?” we were asked. 
Mainly upon our initiative, an enormous business in them has now 
sprung up, the benefit of which is being felt by other companies as 
well as by ourselves. But the greatest advance has been by the so- 
called ‘“‘ Metro” burner—an inverted incandescent burner which I had 
the pleasure of describing to you at a former meeting. We have now 
more than 100,000 of them in use; their rate of adoption being really 
governed by our ability to keep going with the supply. We have said 
good-bye to the day when our interest in our consumers finished with 
giving them a supply of gas at the outlet of their meters. Fora long 
time we have been handicapped by the fact that suppliers of gas- 
burning appliances produced them by rule-of-thumb, as they had been 
in the habit of doing during the last century, while the rival energy had 
the advantage of scientific brains, aided by the latest mechanical and 
physical equipment, to produce for the market the appliances current 
to-day. We ourselves have for some time past been doing the same 
for gas. We are continually at work in our laboratories, seeking for 
the best devices to satisfy the consumers’ needs, and then, with the 
manufacturing aids of an open market, ensuring that the appliances 
are available for everyday life and use. These productions of ours 
have won praise and approval from the heads of gas undertakings all 
over the kingdom ; and they have even been echoed from the Continent. 
Our exhibit at the Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia last year was a 
revelation to many as to the possibilities of gas for, above all, pleasing 
and artistic lighting. 
GAS PURIFICATION. 


It has been our supreme faith in the lighting side of our business that 
has inspired the thought, time, and money we have devoted to the 
purification of gas, If gas were only to be used for heating and cook- 
ing, the products of combustion would go up the chimneys, and the 
sulphur content would matter little. But it is different when gas 1s 
burned in our living rooms. Wherever you have life, you have pro- 
ducts of combustion. The problem we set ourselves was to put those 
from gas lighting on a par with those which result from our own bodies 
as the consequence of the food we eat, plus the enormous gain in 
ventilating and purifying the atmosphere which flame has been known, 
from time immemorial, to bring about. The report tells you how we 
have succeeded in achieving this result. It has been stated by an in- 
dependent authority that the invention will prove as great a one for 
gas lighting as was that of the incandescent mantle by Von Welsbach. 
But if it does not deserve to be appraised so highly, it can at least be 
claimed that by it the work of Welsbach is completed, since the soft 
pure brilliancy of the wax candle is obtained through the convenience 
of a gas supply without any foundation remaining for the suggestion 
that the products of combustion are any more harmful to ourselves or 
our belongings. I ought perhaps to add that the amount of metallic 
nickel necessary for working the process is not large. We thought it 
wise, however, to cover our requirements in this respect before pub- 
lishing the results of our experiments; and we have, therefore, stocked 
sufficient to last us for some years to come. 


ACCIDENT FUND. 


We have again the pleasure to report that our mutual accident fund 
(prevention and payment, it might be called) has been for the fourth 
time certified for five years. Many of you may not know that among 
its provisions is one for inquiry into every industrial accident by a jury 
of workmen. We.and our employees have been enormous gainers by 
it. When we commenced sixteen years ago, our accidents were equal 
to 8°16 per cent. of men employed. Last year they were the lowest on 
record—namely, 3'43 per cent. The fund is managed by a Joint Com- 
mittee of officials and workers; and as they constitute what is practi- 
cally a “Court of Summary Jurisdiction,” justice is quickly, fairly, and, 
I may add, cheaply given. I cannot forbear to contrast the working of 
this fund with the National Health Insurance ; for the longer experi- 
ence we have with it, the more we must regret that the Government 
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could not see its way to comply with our workmen’s earnest request, 
and put them in the same position as those of a torough council, by 
allowing them to contract-out of its provisions, to the same mutually 
advantageous end as in the case of the accident fund. With the latter, 
a few simple rules which a workman can almost memorize suffice for 
its administration. Formalities are few; disputes unknown ; admini- 
stration is at once simple and effective. But with the health fund sim- 
plicity has given way to the ponderous, complex, and costly machinery 
run by the Insurance Commissioners, and under which, whether he 
likes it or not, the working man is compelled to enter into a contract, 
the terms of which are as complicative and voluminous as can well be 
imagined, The advantages of a health society worked with full regard 
to the particular requirements of its members, has been swept away ; 
and its administration is now regulated to suit the decrees of a govern- 
ment department whose chief concern seems to fetter them as much 
as possible in the toils of its own red-tape. What we should have done 
had we not in its Secretary an able member of the Bar (and I am 
pleased to have this opportunity of paying well-deserved tribute to 
Mr. Lesser) I am sure I do not know. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


It is more pleasant to turn to our co-partnership, which continues to 
justify all that has been claimed forit. During the recent coal porters’ 
strike, for instance, although extraordinary demands for coke were 
made upon our staff and workpeople—necessitating their working late 
and early (in some cases all night)—the service was freely given and 
enabled us to meet the public demand with a promptitude which, 
without a largely augmented staff, wculd be impossible of achievement 
in a non-partnership undertaking. I may say that in one day we sent 
out 26,000 paper bags containing 28 lbs. of coke. 


I have now drawn attention to the salient features of the report. 
The remaining paragraph refers to the re-election of Directors; and 
separate resolutions will be submitted dealing with them. I nowhave 
the pleasure to move : 


That the report and accounts now presented be received and 
adopted, and the rerort entered on the minutes. 


The Deputy-CuairMaNn (Mr. John Mews): I have much pleasure in 
seconding the motion. 
The Cuairman: Before I put the resolution formally to the meeting, 
I shall be glad to hear any remarks the shareholders desire to make. 
There being no remarks, the resolution was put and carried unani- 
mously, 
Tue DIvIDEND. 


The Cuatrman : I now beg to move 


That a dividend at the rate of £5 os. 4d. per cent. per annum be now 
declared, and that the warrants be transmitted to the registered 
addresses of the proprietors by post. 


Mr. JAMES WATERER seconded the motion; and it was carried 
unanimously. 


RE-ELECTION OF THE CHAIRMAN. 


The Deputy-CHAIRMAN; The next motion on the agenda is the re- 
election of the Chairman. It is a privilege which I have, and it isa 
very great honour to me, to suggest his name to you. You probably 
all know him by sight, and many of you know him by reputaticn. The 
business he has to conduct is a very anxious one at the present time. 
It is also a very progressive one ; and, in consequence of this, we want 
to have the best man we can get to take the chair. I consider Mr. 
Carpenter the best man to take the chair for two reasons. First of 
all, he has a great knowledge of the making of gas; and in the making 
of gas you must not keep to old principles and rules which may have 
guided people fifty years ago, but you must have considerable research 
power of your own, and you must also employ people always engaged 
in research work. In this Company we do a great deal of that work. 
Mr. Carpenter is the head of that department. Therefore, I feel that, 
so far as the manufacture of gas is concerned, you have the right man. 
But there is another point. You may make gas, but you may not be 
able to sell it. The competition now-a-days on all sides makes it 
more difficult to sell gas than it was before the other illuminant came 
into vogue. With regard to this, Mr. Carpenter has a very commer- 
cial mind, and he is able to grasp exactly what is the proper thing to 
do. He goes for it straightly and honestly, but he does not attempt 
to delude anybody ; and in this respect I think he is as good a man as 
you can get. 

Mr. JoHN Ewart: I have very great pleasure in seconding the 
motion. I endorse every word Mr. Mews has used. You all know 
Mr. Carpenter’s qualifications better than his colleagues do. 

The resolution was put, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Joun Mews: Allow me to congratulate you, Sir, and the share- 
holders, upon your re-election. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S REPLY. 


The CuatrMan: I tender you my sincere thanks for your re-election 
of me to a position on the Board of the Company; and I very highly 
appreciate the honour you have conferred upon me in so doing. Ican 
only say that I will endeavour in the future, as I have endeavoured in 
the past, todo my duty. I maysay that I should not be able to occupy 
a position of this kind—which I need not tell you is one of very great 
anxiety—but for the thoroughly loyal manner in which our officers and 
staff support me. 


.RE-ELECTION OF DIRECTOR AND AUDITOR. 


The CuairMAN : Now, allow me to propose—“‘ That Mr. Laurence 
W. S. Rostron be re-elected a Director of thisCompany.” Mr. Rostron 
has followed in the footsteps of his father, who, many of the old share- 
holders will remember, was for many years a Director of the Com- 
pany. The hopes we formed of Mr. Rostron’s usefulness have been 
realized during the period he has sat with us at this table. He is an 


intelligent, hard-working, and industrious colleague ; and, as such, I 
beg to move his re-election. 

Mr. Joun Mews seconded; and the motion was carried unani- 
mously, 








Mr. Rostron said he most sincerely thanked the meeting for the 
honour they had done him inre-electirg him a Director. Heregarded 
it as a great privilege and a great hcnour; and he thanked them for 
this renewal of their confidence. 

Mr. T. H. Nixon said he had much pleasure in moving—“ That Mr. 
Charles Pelham Crookenden be re-appointed an Auditor of the Com- 

any.” 
i Mr. RicHarDs seconded the motion, and said the name of Crooken- 
den had been associated with gas and water for so many years that he 
was sure they could not do better than re-appoint Mr. Crookenden as 
their Audior. 

The motion was put, and carried unanimously, 


VoTES AND THANKS. 


Mr. Epcar said it would ill-befit the meeting were they to leave 
without passing a vote of thanks to the Chairman for taking the chair, 
and to the Directors for helping him in the very tiresome task of 
bringing to a successful issue a trying half year. He desired also to 
make a sympathetic allusion to the passing away of Mr. George 
Howlett. His voice had been frequently heard in the room; and his 
ideas upon gas matters were always listened to with a great amount 
of respect. A casual reference to the accounts disclosed that everyone 
concerned had had to work very hard to bring about a success—for a 
success it had undoubtedly been, taking into consideration the fact of 
the abnormally high prices of coal, that their district had not been 
extended, and the mildness of the weather experienced. He must 
congratulate the Directors that, even with all these disadvantages, 
they had been able to maintain their own, and bring about a sub- 
stantial profit. He moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and the Directors. 

This was seconded, and carried unanimously. 


THE OFFICERS AND STAFF. 


The Cuairman: I can assure you that both myself and my colleagues 
are very much indebted to you for the vote of thanks which you have 
so heartily passed. The proposer has truly said that the period under 
review has been one of great anxiety to your Board; but, despite this, 
we have been able, I think, to show you that our business is on a per- 
fectly sound and progressive basis, though we are, as I have endeavoured 
to point out, unfairly handicapped by the price of the raw material. 
We could not have made the success we have, and we could not look 
forward to a continuation of this success, without we knew that we 
had an admirable staff to carry on the thousand and one duties pertain- 
ing to the manufacture and the selling of our gas, and getting in touch 
with the consumers so that they get the full benefit from it. We have 
a first-rate staff to deal with all these matters. Therefore I hope you 
will allow me to propose a hearty vote of thanks to the officers and 
staff of the Company for the attention, the care, and the energy they 
have shown in the conduct of the Company’s business during the last 
six months. In this matter it is, of course, impossible to individualize ; 
but I may say that our business is, roughly, divided into two depart- 
ments—the technical and the commercial. The strings of the one lead 
into the Secretary's office, and the strings of the other lead into the 
Engineer’s office. 

The CuiEF ENGINEER (Mr. W. Doig Gibb) said it was indeed kind of 
the Chairman to have expressed his satisfaction with the way the staff 
had done their duty. He did not at all mind confessing that they had 
had avery strenucus six months ; but the technical staff had responded 
most loyally. Unfortunately, it was not for them to control the price 
of coal ; but he was glad to say that the record for the past six months 
from the works kad beaten all earlier records for economical working, 
which proved that, from the point of view of the technical staff, the 
greater the troubles and obstacles they came across, the more strenuous 
they were in their desire and perseverance to get the better of them. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. M‘Leod) said he could, like Mr. Gibb, speak 
of the loyalty shown by every member of the commercial staff; and 
also, like Mr. Gibb, he was proud of their record for the past six 
months. He was sure that everyone would feel encouraged by the 
kind words spoken by the Chairman and endorsed by the meeting. 
In.the names of one and all, he thanked the meeting for their vote of 
thanks, 


SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS COMPANY. 





The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held last 
Friday at De Keyser’s Royal Hotel, Victoria Embankment, E.C.— 
Mr. Cuartes Hunt, M.Inst.C.E., in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. Wilfrid Wastell) read the notice convening 
the meeting ; and the report and accounts were taken as read. 


THE Coat BILL AND RESIDUALS RECEIPTS. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: The accounts show an unwelcome, although not a wholly un- 
expected, break in the good fortune which has attended the operations 
of the Company for a considerable period. For the first time for a 
good many years, the profit actually earned during the half year is in- 
sufficient for the payment of the full statutory dividends; and the de- 
ficiency, amounting to £7146, will have to be taken from the balance 
of profits previously earned, and carried forward from half year to 
half year. Withdrawals from this balance cannot but occur now and 
then, for the very simple reason that abnormally heavy manufacturing 
charges, such as that of the existing price of coal, cannot with im- 
punity be passed on to gas consumers, so that increase of price has 
come to be regarded—and rightly so—as the very last resource. In 
addition to an exceptionally heavy coal bill, amounting to over £10,000, 
or 2s. 4d. per ton, more than that for the corresponding period of the 
previous year, the revenue account shows a serious shrinkage in the 
receipts for residuals ; coke and sulphate of ammonia having realized 
less by 3s. 1d. and £1 1s. 4d. per ton respectively. Tar alone has 
maintained its previous value. Coke enjoyed a transient gleam of 
prosperity during the recent coal porters’ strike, which it is hoped 
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has opened the eyes of many of the public to its advantages; while a 
geod deal may also be expected from the labours of a Committee re- 
panies of various gas undertakings, which was recently formed 
or the purpose of drawing general attention to the superiority of coke 
over coal—when consumed under suitable conditions—for many in- 
dustrial purposes, as well as for domestic use. There is a good deal 
of misconception on this subject; and the present depression will 
have served a very useful purpose if it should result in a better under- 
standing on the subject. Coal is now costing no less than 5s. 7d. per 
ton more than it was about two years ago. To find a parallel it is 
necessary to go back as far as the year 1900, when prices were about 
Is. per ton more than at present ; but gas was then 2s. 10d. per 1000 
cubic feet, or 7d. more than the present price in the old South 
Suburban area. Our coal bill to-day is, in fact, over £41,000 per 
annum, or nearly 5d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold more than it would 
have been at the prices of two years ago, and nearly £22,000, 
or 23d. per rtooo cubic feet sold, more than if calculated at the 
next highest price paid during the last ten or twelve years prior to 
1912, which was the year of the national coal strike. For a too brief 
period, however, better returns from residuals did make up in some 
measure for the higher prices paid for coal. But these better returns 
have vanished, and, instead, the receipts for the half year under re- 
view amounted in the aggregate to about gd. per 1000 cubic feet sold 
less than they did when coal was costing less by nearly 5d. per 1000 
cubic feet sold. Putting these two figures together, it is seen that, 
taking coal and residuals alone, the cost of gas making has increased 
by about 53d. per 1000 cubic feet sold—a very heavy burden, the like 
of which on every former occasion has been relieved by a somewhat 
corresponding advance in the price of gas. This time, however, no 
such compensating advance has been made. On the contrary, the 
price of gas is lower than it was two years ago, and now stands at the 
lowest point ever reached in the history of the Company. It will, 
therefore, be realized that the present position is one that could not be 
very well sustained for any considerable length of time. 


COAL PROSPECTS, AND A GOOD MANUFACTURING POSITION. 


It is not likely that the next statement of accounts will make any better 
showing, since no improvement is to be anticipated in residuals, and 
there are the high-priced contracts for coal to be worked off. But we 
think we see a silver lining to the cloud, in the shape of a growing pro- 
bability of cheapercoal. For some time past the general trade of the 
country has shown signs of shrinkage; and this has greatly lessened 
the demand for fuel, as has been only too apparent in regard to coke. 
Gas coal cannot but share in the downward trend of prices; and, asa 
matter of fact, last year’s prices are not now being maintained. What 
the measure of relief will be, it isimpossible to say ; but upon this must 
depend the possibility or otherwise of dispensing with an increase in 
the price of gas. In the meantime, it is a real pleasure to be able to 
say that the manufacturing results continue to bear favourable com- 
parison with those of any other works similarly situated, and also that 
the goodwill and hearty co-operation of the Company’s employees not 
only continue unabated, but are manifested to an increasing degree, 
if this were possible. It is, indeed, highly gratifying to know that in 
these exceptional circumstances the spirit of co-partnership is by no 
means found wanting. 


THE GAS BUSINESS. 


As regards increase of business, the prospects continue to be encourag- 
ing ; and in the added areas especially, considerable progress has been 
made. The figures given in the report will supply an idea of the de- 
velopment which is taking place; and, with your permission, I will 
supplement them with others relating to the whole of the year 1913, 
which may for this purpose be regarded as the first complete year of 
active operations following upon the amalgamations. During that 
year there were added no fewer than 5283 new consumers, or 9°05 per 
cent. ; 6683 cookers, or 18°8 per cent. ; and 3298 fires, &c., or 35 per 
cent.—of the previous totals respectively. To what extent these figures 
will be repeated remains to be seen; but they bear testimony, so far, 
to the energetic and zealous service rendered by the Company’s staff 
in this department, as one result of which, it may be mentioned that 
already the gas consumption in the old West Kent area is nearly 
double what it was at the time of the amalgamation. Very satisfactory 
progress has also been made in the Bromley and Crays area; and but 
for the exceptionally fine weather which prevailed throughout the 
greater part of the half year, there is no doubt whatever that the total 
increase in gas consumption would have considerably exceeded the 
modest 2°04 per cent. which is recorded. It may be a melancholy, 
but it is none the less an undoubted, fact that gas undertakers benefit 
in the shape of extra gas sales by reduction of temperature and bad 
weather generally, just as they also benefit by times of bad trade in 
the shape of cheaper coal. Nevertheless, they are, I am sure, public- 
spirited enough to wish permanence both to good weather and to good 
trade ; such wish being perhaps none the less fervent because experi- 
ence has convinced them of the inextinguishable vitality of gas. 


DOMESTIC HEATING. 


Thanks in a great measure to the considerable improvements effected 
during recent years, gas-fires have become an ever-growing feature of 
the business. Every year these are being fixed in larger numbers—a 
convincing proof of their increasing popularity ; and it is doubtful if 
more than what may be called the fringe of the possible business in 
them has yet been touched. During the mid-winter spell of cold 
weather, it was not possible to cope with the demand for them ; and 
consumers who contemplate their use would do well to avoid risk of 
disappointment by availing themselves of the advantage offered by the 
Company of free fixing, without charge for hire, during the summer 
months. This system has been introduced with the twofold object of 
securing to the consumer better attention to his requirements than 
can always be given when business is congested, and of ensuring to 
the workmen greater regularity of employment. Last summer a good 
many consumers availed themselves of these terms ; and it is much 
to be hoped that their example will be followed in increasing num- 
bers. As showing the effect of these fires, and at the same time of 
temperature, upon gas consumption, it may be mentioned that during 
the cold weather already referred to, the daily gas output showed 





increases varying from about 8 to 17 per cent. as compared with the 
corresponding days of the previous year. 


HIGH-PRESSURE GAS AND SHOW-ROOMS,. 


Several installations of high-pressure lighting have recently been 
supplied in some of the principal shopping districts, and are giving 
great satisfaction. The efficiency and economy of this class of 
lighting is, in fact, beyond question, and is rapidly gaining for it ex- 
tended use. Advantage has been taken of the need for increased 
office accommodation at Lower Sydenham to enlarge and modernize 
the show-room there ; and the show-room and offices at Bromley are 
being to a considerable extent rebuilt, with the object of providing a 
show-room and other accommodation adequate to the growing require- 
ments of that important business centre. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 


It will be readily understood, even without reference to the capital 
account (which tells its own story), that the important expansion of the 
business which is now going on cannot be effected without consider- 
able expenditure. Itis, indeed, a morecostly business to increase the 
number of one’s customers now than was formerly the case, because 
whereas in the olden time all that had to be provided after mains were 
laid were the service-pipe and meter, now there is generally a cooker, 
and often two or three fires, or some other heating appliance, in ad- 
dition ; while with the penny-in-the-slot meter, fittings and burners 
have to be provided. The expenditure incurred in these and other 
directions may shortly make it necessary to issue a further amount of 
stock—probably debenture—of which due notice will be given. 


TWO NOTABLE EVENTS. 


There are twosomewhat notable events of the period under review which 
I should like to mention, as being closely connected with the welfare of 
the gasindustry. These are the great gas exhibition at the White City, 
which was held last autumn under the auspices of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, and the more modest, though none the less admirable 
and comprehensive, exhibit by the South Metropolitan Company at the 
Ideal Home Exhibition, which was held about the same time — though 
for a shorter period. The White City Exhibition was in point of 
magnitude far in advance of any of its predecessors ; and its organizers 
earned the thanks of all concerned for having made a very effective 
display, which could not but strike the imagination, and convey a last- 
ing impression of the utility and importance of the gas industry. 


COMPANY’S BILL IN PARLIAMENT—THE ERITH SITE. 


With your permission, I will now say a few words on the subject of our 
Bill before Parliament, and which will come up for consideration at 
the close of this meeting. It will be remembered that the manufactur- 
ing works of the late West Kent Company are situated on the river at 
Erith, and occupy a small portion of an area of land about 7 acres in 
extent. Upon this limited site it was not possible to contemplate the 
erection, either now or hereafter, of works of sufficient size to secure 
the full advantage of riverside accommodation ; while the want of rail- 
way communication would have very seriously hampered the disposal 
of any considerable quantity of coke. Under these circumstances, the 
Directors felt it would be unwise to continue the reconstruction of the 
works that had been commenced by the late Company, or to incur any 
expenditure that would involve permanent occupation of the site, 
especially as, after very careful inquiry, it was found that additional 
land in the immediate neighbourhood was not available except at prices 
which placed it beyond reach, and under restrictions which it would 
be difficult to set aside. The site which, after prolonged inquiry, has 
now been secured for the future operations of the Company if and 
whenever additional carbonizing plant is required can, I think, be 
described as almost—if not quite—the only one of fairly reasonable 
extent within the Company’s area of supply possessing the three 
essentials, rail, river, and road frontages, and at the same time ob- 
tainable within the slender means of an impecunious gas company. 
{Laughter.] It is shown by acartoon on the wall [see accompanying 
drawing], on which an endeavour has been made to indicate some of 
its surroundings. Situated almost within astone’s throw of the Belve- 
dere Station of the North Kent line of the South-Eastern and Chat- 
ham Railway, and having on the one side as a near neighbour an 
artificial guano works, and on the other as a somewhat more distant 
one the Southern Outfall Sewage Works, it is what some would 
describe as an ideal spot for a gas-works. It comprises six different 
small holdings, all of which have had to be secured, and which make 
up the total of 189 acres. This is, of course, much more than is likely 
to be needed for gas-works purposes for many years to come; but 
practically the whole of it is in occupation at rents which, together 
with the value, when realized, of the Erith site, will in the mean- 
time reduce the annual charge upon the undertaking to a very 
moderate amount. How soon this land may be required depends 
upon the increase of business, which, for the next two or three 
years at any rate, will probably be covered by the Bromley works ; 
these having been brought into operation to only a small extent 
this winter. But whether soon or late, here is a provision for the 
future, the cost of which is exceedingly small in comparison with the 
advantage that may hereafter be derived from it. The various provi- 
sions of the Bill will be explained by Dr. Blyth, but mention may be 
made of some of them. In the first place, we are seeking to secure a 
little more elasticity in regard to the number of Directors to constitute 
the Board. Quite recently, it became necessary to obtain parlia- 
mentary sanction to a temporary reduction of the number; and the 
same course might have to be adopted if for any reason it was felt ad- 
visable, as may possibly happen, to temporarily increase it. It is 
therefore proposed that the number be not more than eight nor less 
than five. It is also proposed to get rid of what is known as the 
chemical clause, which, at the instance of the Alkali Manufacturers 
Association, was imposed on the Company and others two years ago ; 
its object being to prevent one gas undertaking purchasing residuals 
from another gas undertaking to work up with their own. To this 
restriction we offered the strongest opposition, which, although in- 
effectual as to direct result, was nevertheless mainly instrumental in 
convincing the Parliamentary Authorities of the necessity for further 
inquiry. This was subsequently held by a Joint Committee of both 
Houses; the result being a complete vindication of the opposition 
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offered to the imposition of the clause. What is now being asked for 
is practically a restoration of the status quo ante. There is just one 
other provision which may be mentioned—namely, the power to 
supply electricity within the area. On a part of the land which is not 
likely to be needed for gas-works purposes, and which is indicated on 
the cartoon as “ Proposed Factory Area,” it is proposed to invite the 
erection of factories, for which a cheap supply of electricity for power 
purposes is an absolute necessity; and we think we see a double 
advantage in furnishing this supply in conjunction with our own gas- 
works requirements, inasmuch as the cost of combined generation 
should be somewhat less than if each supply were to be separately 
generated. It cannot be too clearly understood that the object of the 
proposal is to add to the attractiveness of this surplus land, the pro- 
posed development of which is in the best interests of all concerned. 


Mr. CHARLES CARPENTER, D.Sc., secondei the motion. 


Alderman Porter remarked that the Chairman had laid great stress 
on the price of coal. Did not the Directors make a bad contract ? 
He had a number of other reports from other gas companies, the 
boards of which did not seem to be in the same terrible predicament 
that their own Board appeared to be in. As to the increase in the 
consumption of gas in the outer area, how did they stand with regard 
to the South Suburban district? Had they exhausted this area? 
because 2 per cent. wasnotalargeamount. They were also crying out 
about coke. But were they crying out, too, about tar? This residual 
was going wonderfully well in the case of some of the companies. 

The CuairMan replied that the Board made the best contract for 
coal they could do. As to the increase in the consumption of gas, he 
might remind Alderman Porter that the Gas Light and Coke Company 
had an actual decrease in their large area, and the Commercial Gas 
Company had only ,j, per cent. increase. -Therefore their own Com- 
pany were not so badly off with a 2 per cent. increase. The South 
Suburban area had not developed to any extent—in fact, it was already 
pretty nearly saturated. As he thought he explained at the time the 
Amalgamation Bill was introduced, they were glad to have such a field 





for their energies as the West Kent area, which they were now de- 
veloping to their own advantage and that of the gas consumers, 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The CHAIRMAN moved, and Mr. G. Ross seconded, the declaration 
of a dividend for the half year at the following rates per annum: 5 per 
cent. on the preference stock, 6 per cent. on the ordinary stock, and 
5% per cent. on the West Kent ordinary stock, all less income-tax. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CuairMAN proposed that Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bart., M.P., 
and Mr. John Boraston be re-elected Directors. He remarked that 
it would be almost impertinent on his part to enumerate the claims 
of these gentlemen to a renewal of the proprietors’ confidence. 
He might, however, just say that their parliamentary connections 
rendered them additionally valuable to the Company. Sir Fortescue 
had recently accepted the honourable office of President of the Gas 
Companies’ Protection Association ; and he might be relied upon 
in this capacity to further the interests of the gas industry in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Boraston might be congratulated upon 
having lately carried out an amalgamation of interests exceeding in 
importance any gas amalgamation, if that were possible ; and of which 
he was now the controlling head. They wished him hearty success in 
his enlarged sphere of activity. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Dickson seconded the motion; and it was unani- 
mously carried. 

On the proposition of Mr. B. R. Green, seconded by Alderman 
Porter, the retiring Auditor (Mr. Samuel Wood) was re-appointed. 


The Bill in Parliament. 


An Extraordinary Meeting was then held to consider, and if thought 
fit, to approve, of the Bill deposited in Parliament. In his speech at 
the ordinary meeting, the Chairman explained the purposes of the 
Bill; the main one being the acquisition of land and the construction 
of works at Erith. 


Dr. BiytuH (Messrs. Blyth, Dutton, Hartley, and Blyth), the Solici- 
tor, having given a digest of the clauses of the Bill, 

The CHAIRMAN moved that it be approved, subject to such altera- 
tions as Parliament may make and the Directors may assent to. 

Sir FoRTESCUE FLANNERY, in seconding the motion, first thanked the 
proprietors on behalf of Mr. Boraston and himself for their re-election. 
Their duties were extremely pleasant ; for their proceedings were charac- 
terized by the utmost harmony and goodwill. Healways felt how difficult 
it would be for anyone to sit in the seat of the late Sir George Livesey ; 
and he confessed that he hardly expected that any member of the Board 
formerly associated with Sir George would be able to fulfil these duties 
so well, having regard to the strong man who preceded him. In regard 
to the Bill, he (Sir Fortescue) was responsible for its formal introduc- 
tion into Parliament ; and he never had any parliamentary duty which 
he undertook with more confidence in it being based upon sound and 
right lines. He believed it was prepared in the interests of both pro- 
prietors and consumers, not merely in their interests of to-day, but in 
those of the future—the distant, as well as the immediate, future. 
The Directors had now provided for improvements and progress for a 
good many years to come, if they succeeded, as they thought they 
would do, in getting first of all the approval of the proprietors, and 
then the approval of Parliament to this purchase of land, and to 
the other facilities for which they asked authority. The Board 
examined not only this site, but several other sites with river frontage; 
and it was evident to them all that this site presented advantages 
superior to those of any other site, and which they believed were 
valuable. They had here a good river frontage, and connection with 
the railway and fairly good roads, so that, if desired, they could use 
road transport as well as railway and marine transport. Broadly 
speaking, the Board had confidence that the property the Company 
were acquiring was suitable, and that it would ultimately produce 
substantial benefits to the prosperity of the Company. 

Colonel B. Latter thought it hardly possible that any proprietor 
could have any doubt as to the desirability of what the Directors were 
attempting to carry out by means of this Bill. It seemed so obvious 
that the concentration of the advantages Sir Fortescue Flannery had 
described must be beneficial to the Company all round—not only 
in the way of economy, but of efficiency, because in the hands of a 
capable Board like theirs economy must be an ally of efficiency. There 
was one thing that surprised him—that was, the clause in the Bill 
authorizing an increase, or decrease, in the number of the Directors. 
It seemed to show rather a change of opinion, on the part of the 
Board, in the course of the last two years. On the occasion of the 
Amalgamation Act, it was, he thought, decidedly the opinion of the 
Directors that the Board was already large enough. He was glad to 
see there wasa change of opinion, because he believed—and he wasnot 
alone in his belief—that, for a Company of this size, the Board, as it 
had been up to the present, had been rather on the small side than 
otherwise. This was probably the last occasion upon which one 
gentleman now sitting at the Board would be present in the capacity 
of a Director at a half-yearly meeting—the gentleman [{Mr. Alexander 
Dickson] who was appointed to sit on the Board for the statutory 
period of twoyears. His term of service would expire, he (Colonel 
Latter) believed, on Aug. 1, so that it was possible he would not be 
sitting at the Board when next the proprietors met. It would be a 
nice thing if the representation of the Bromley district, which was a 
large and important one, could be continued ; and it might be done by 
now filling up the existing vacancy. Mr. Dickson was in every way able 
and fitted to be a member of an altogether capable Board ; and he 
(Colonel Latter) therefore asked the Directors to consider the point he 
had raised. 

Alderman Porter said he certainly was in favour of the Bill going 
forward, and it seemed to him to be a very business-like proceeding, as 
when the works were developed at Erith there must be a considerable 
saving in the transit of materials. In the matter of electricity, he took 
it the Company would not be able to supply any outside authority. 
He also inquired as to whether the Bill was likely to meet with any 
opposition. 

The CyarrMAN remarked that they were hopeful it would not. 
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Mr. R. Garraway Rice remarked that the advantages of a site like 
the one proposed to be taken were so obvious that it was hardly neces- 
sary for anyone to point them out. The key of the whole thing was 
that the Company would get water carriage. He was connected with 
another Company who had a good frontage to the Thames; and they 
got coals delivered on to the works cheaper than they would do if 
they were inlaud. It seemed to him that the site was an altogether 
good one, and that they would have little opposition from their neigh- 
bours. It was extremely gratifying to him, as an old Director of the 
West Kent Company, to hear the Chairman say they were doing so 
well in the district. 

Mr. G. Wicks observed that many of the proprietors, knowing the 
valuable services of Mr. Dickson to the old Bromley Company, wel- 
comed the suggestion made by Colonel Latter; and he hoped the 
Directors would give it favourable consideration. 

The CuHairMAN remarked that the Board were much obliged to the 
proprietors for the expression of their opinions. He might say that 
the matter to which Colonel Latter had referred would receive careful 
attention. Mr. Dickson had proved himself an able and excellent 
colleague ; and they would be very sorry tolose him. That was all he 
(the Chairman) could at present say. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 


MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS AND GAS-FIREs. 


Dr. SipNEy TuRNER proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
his colleagues for their services during a very trying time. The Chair- 
man referred to the National Gas Exhibition last October at Shep- 
herd’s Bush ; and he was very pleased to see there the advances that 
had been made in the application of gas, especially in gas-fires, as he 
believed that was the direction in which they could largely look for 
business developments. Gas-fires formerly relied upon heating by 
convection more than by radiation, and that was where the trouble 
came in; radiation being the correct form of domestic heating. He 
was glad to find that there were now fires that gave them 50 per cent. 
and upwards of the heat developed by the combustion of the gas in the 
form of radiant heat. He also bore testimony to the hygienic efficiency 
of modern gas-fires. 

Dr. BarkwELt seconded the motion; Alderman PorTER supported 
it; and it was cordially passed. 

The CuarrMan said the Board were much obliged for the kind vote 
of thanks. They were very glad to hear the remarks of Dr. Turner, 
seeing that the gas-fire was likely to be the domestic heating agent of 
the future. At one time doctors looked askance at gas-fires; and he 
was pleased that their attitude had entirely changed. Medical gentle- 
men all over their district were now strong supporters of gas-fires. A 
pleasurable duty remained to him. That was to propose a hearty vote 
of thanks to the officers and the employees. Never had there been a 
time when the proprietors were more indebted to them for their hearty 
good will and co-operation; and he could safely say never had there 
been a time when that good will and hearty co-operation had been so 
well manifested. Mr. Shoubridge they all knew well, having had ex- 
perience of him for many years. On several occasions now, he (the 
Chairman) had had to testify to his zeal and devotion to the services 
of the Company. Mr. Wastell had completed his probationary period ; 
and he (the Chairman) need only say the Directors were fully satisfied 
with the way Mr. Wastell had carried out his duties. The Directors 
felt that they had in him a valuable officer. The same spirit that was 
found in the chief officers animated the whole of the large staff and 
employees, 

Mr. Harotp Gunpry seconded the motion, which was heartily 
carried. 

Mr. S. Y. SHouBRIDGE, on behalf of the engineering staff and em- 
ployees, thanked the Chairman for his kind words, and the proprietors 
for the hearty way in which they had received them and the motion. 
He assured them all that it was very encouraging and stimulating 
to know that their efforts were always so heartily appreciated by the 
proprietors. 

Mr. WaAsTELL said he was sure the staff would feel doubly gratified 
at this kind expression of approbation of their services, seeing that the 
report and accounts were not exactly gilt-edged. It would hearten 
them to endeavour to redouble their efforts for the proprietors and 
consumers generally. 
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BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held last Friday, at 
St. Ermin’s Hotel, Caxton Street, S.W.—Mr. R. J. NEVILLE NEVILLE, 
M.P., in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. John T. Croxford) read the notice convening 
the meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the accounts were taken 
as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the Directors thought the latter were as favourable as any gas 
company could wish to present to their shareholders at the present 
time. It had been a year of great anxiety for all gas companies; and 
if they looked at the returns which had been made by others—such as 
the Gas Light and Coke and South Metropolitan—they would feel that 
the Brentford Company had enjoyed at all events as great a measure 
of success as, if not greater than, these. 


THE HIGH PRICE OF COAL. 


It had been a year of excessive stringency in the coal market. The 
Company were charged last year a higher price for coal than had been 
the case for the last sixteen years. He took 1898 for comparison, 
because this was the year when they last increased their capital, so 
that it formed a convenient period from which to date the more recent 
history of the Company. During these sixteen years, the price of coal 
had never been so high by about ts. per ton as last year. The price 
was, in fact, 4s. 7d. per ton higher than the lowest price in this period, 
and 2s. 6d. per ton higher than the average price. In addition to this, 
it had not been a very successful time with regard to residuals. The 
coke market had been a difficult one, because oil had largely increased 





in price, with the result that all companies who could manage to do 
without it did so. This had meant the carbonizing of more coal anda 
glut in the coke market. The Directors, however, thought that they 
had done very fairly well with regard to coke, because the less amount 
that had been received in the past half year, as compared with the 
same half of the previous year, was quite moderate. 


POSITION SHOWN BY THE ACCOUNTS. 


The position of the accounts, taking it quite broadly, was that they had 
not made their dividend by asum of £11,000. Coal had cost £13,000 
more, repairs and maintenance of works and plant and material had 
cost £6009 more; and they had been so extraordinarily generous to the 
consumers that they had reduced the price of gas 1d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, which had taken something like another {6000. In fact, in this 
way they were able to account for about £26,000 difference between the 
present accounts and those for the last half of 1912. But the increase 
experienced in the sales of gas, and in the make of gas per ton (which 
was one of the most satisfactory features of the recent accounts of the 
Company), had reduced what might have been a falling off of £26,000 
to £11,000. The net result of 1913 was that, taking the first half year 
and the second half year together, they had made their dividend for 
the whole twelve months, although they had reduced the price of gas 
and had had to pay so much more for coal. Actually, they had made 
their dividend with {2000 over. In the face of the reports of other 
companies, he felt sure the shareholders would be satisfied that they 
had not been badly served by the officials and employees of the Brent- 
ford Company. A considerable sum of money had also been spent in 
renewals of meters and repairs and maintenance—they were about 
£3200 up there. The policy of the Board had been to keep the plant 
and manufacturing capacity up to the very highest level; and they had 
during the last three or four years made an “ intelligent anticipation of 
the future.” They had, as far as possible, dealt with their plant so 
that if, and when, their Bill was passed they might be able to con- 
centrate on new business, and not be called upon, as they had been in 
the past, to spend such large sums on repairs and renewals, and things 
of this sort. One of the most satisfactory points about the past half- 
year’s accounts was the increase in stove and meterrents. There was, 
as compared with the same period of 1912, an increase of 114 per cent. 
The actual increase of gas and meter rental—in spite of the reduction 
they had made (and there had been a reduction in the price of gas of 
5d. in four years, which was a very considerable one, and one of which 
they might reasonably be proud)—was 2°12 per cent.; and the increase 
in the quantity of gas sent out was 4°26 per cent. 


CONDITION AT THE BRENTFORD WORKS. 


The Brentford site was now as full of plant as it could be. There was 
not a single bit of ground on which anything further could be placed. 
The site had been very largely re-organized in the past half year, and 
work had been carried out which it was anticipated would result in 
great economy in the handling of stoves. No further extension of the 
plant could, however, be undertaken. The maximum day’s make had 
amounted to 14,900,000 cubic feet; and the average for a whole week, 
during the cold snap this year, had been 14,500,000 cubic feet per day. 
In fact, the plant had been so hard-pushed that they actually had not 
the means of supplying the whole amount of gasrequired. They were 
fortunate in having the Gaslight and Coke Company close at hand ; 
and they were able, by joining up their pipes to those of that Company, 
to take 9,000,000 cubic feet of gas, which permitted them to supply 
everybody. He mentioned this to show they were just about up to the 
hilt with regard to their manufacturing capacity ; and they would have 
this year, owing to the normal increase (which for the present quarter 
was 8} per cent.), to spend aconsiderable sum on augmenting their 
plant, whether or not the Bill was passed. They must get another 1 
million cubic feet capacity per day, as otherwise they would be unable 
to perform their statutory obligations. The capital of the Company 
had been increased since 1898 by £233,000, which was an increase of 
26 percent. During the same period, the increase in the make of gas 
had been 118 per cent., or 7:8 per cent. per annum. This proved that 
the capital expended in these sixteen years had been spent in the most 
economical manner, 


EXTRA COST OF WORKING AT SOUTHALL. 


What had been troubling the Directors was Southall. There was a 
great difference between the cost of coal at Southall and at Brentford. 
Southall was well situated in some ways; aad it would be a very use- 
ful station if there were not more useful stations to be had. It was on 
the Grand Junction Canal; and there were twelve locks between it 
and the Thames. Every barge had to pay toll to pass through these ; 
and the result of this and the increased cost of handling was that the 
price of coal was about ts. 3d. per ton higher than at Brentford. It 
was necessary to keep a larger supply of coal at Southall than at 
Brentford, because there was no room tostore it at the latter station— 
it was simply carbonized straight out of the barge. This was, of course, 
extremely economical, because it saved the cost of handling. Every 
increase they had must be met from Southall, because they could 
not extend the plant at Brentford. They were carbonizing 2 tons at 
Southall already for every 1 ton at Brentford ; and if the Company was 
going to increase in the future as in the past, the time would come 
when it would be 3 or 4 tons at Southall to 1 ton at Brentford. This 
would send up the cost of coal. At the present time the difference 
in cost between Southall and Brentford made a difference of rod. per 
ton over the whole quantity dealt with. This was one of the chief 
factors which the Directors had in their minds when they decided to 
promote a Bill. 


Mr. R. Sarto ApAir formally seconded the motion. 

Mr. A. W. Oke referred to the satisfactory nature of the working of 
the Company, and asked what was the make of gas per ton of coal. 
Also whether there was an increased dividend for the proprietors 
owing to the reduction in the price of gas. 

Mr. Finnis pointed out that “ Purification, £1837 ” was the same on 
this occasion as in the 1912 half year, and asked whether this was a 
coincidence, or whether there was a fixed charge. 

The Cuairman replied that it was a coincidence, and showed how 
economically the work was done. They purified more gas at the same 
cost. The amount of gas they were selling per ton of coal carbonized 
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was 12,700 cubic feet, as compared with 11,924 cubic feet the previous 
year; so that they were some 800 cubic feet up, which was equal to 
about 17d. per ton. The maximum dividend was being paid at the 
present time. It could not be altered unless a reduction had been in 
force for a whole year. The last reduction having been made in April, 
they were not in a position to get the benefit of it until next April. In 
the Bill they were proposing to alter this, and make the change take 
effect every six months. 

Mr. Ricumonp offered afew remarks in Support of the motion, which 
was then carried unanimously. 

Proposed by the CHairMAN, and seconded by Mr. Apair, a dividend 
was declared (subject to income-tax) at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum on the 5 per cent. preference stock, at the rate of 14 per cent. 
per annum on theconsolidated stock, and at the rate of 11 percent. per 
annum on the new (1881) stock. 

The retiring Directors (Colonel A. H. Warlters Cowie and Mr. H. E. 
Griffith) were next re-elected, on the motion of the CHAIRMAN, 
seconded by Mr. Apair; and, on the proposition of Mr. S. SPENCER, 
seconded by Mr. Ricuarps, the Auditors (Messrs. Monier F. Monier- 
Williams and Alfred Bevis) were also re-appointed. 


' The Company’s Bill. 

An Extraordinary Meeting was then held, for the purpose of con- 
sidering, and, if thought fit, approving, (1) the Bill to consolidate and 
convert the capital of the Company, to authorize the acquisition of the 
undertakings of the Staines and Egham Gas Company and the Sun- 
bury Gas Company, to confer further powers, and for other purposes ; 
and (2) agreements for the acquisition of the undertakings named. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving a long resolution approving of the Bill 
and the agreements referred to, went fully into the aims and objects of 
the Company, and explained the provisions of the Bill, which have 
already been set forth in the columns of the “ JourNaL” [ante, p. 78]. 
He pointed out that the business was increasing so rapidly now that 
the Company were anyway faced with an expenditure of capital. If, 
however, the Bill was passed, they hoped to be able to spend this 
capital more economicalty than would be possible without the Bill. 
The foundation of the Bill really was that the Directors had had offered 
to them a chance which would never again arise in the lifetime of the 
Company. Everyone knew that the prime cost of coal was the most 
important thing in connection with the manufacture of gas; and, as he 
had already stated, they were at the present time handicapped in this 
respect. The Board had had offered to them (and they had been for 
several years considering the matter) land lower down the River Thames 
by 3 miles than Brentford. It was quite close to Barnes Bridge, and 
was go acresin extent. It was a desirable site from their point of view; 
and favourable arrangements had been made for acquiring it from the 
Duke of Devonshire. It would, of course, be three or four years 
before the Company could make use of the increased facilities which 
the new site would give them. If Parliament sanctioned the pur- 
chase, the Directors thought they saw their way, simply by the 
savings it would be possible to effect in carriage, to get suffi- 
cient money to pay the interest, and probably more than the inte- 
rest, on the sum of money which it would be necessary to pay for it. 
Again, works could be laid out to-day infinitely more economically 
than was the case twenty, or even ten, years ago; so there was good 
opportunity here for considerable saving. The plans for the works 
would be drawn up to secure the economical handling of coal, coke, 
and residuals, in a way the Company had so far never been able to do, 
in consequence of being hampered as he had toldthem. At the present 
time the Company had 49 square miles of territory. Some parts of 
it were densely populated, while others were not, and portions never 
would be. But London was moving westward; and the Directors 
thought their Company ought to move westward too. Therefore they 
had entered into agreements to amalgamate with undertakings on their 
borders which, though not just now offering a large amount of increase, 
did offer such increase if they were properly worked, as they would be 
with Mr. A.A. Johnston astheir Engineer. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”] They had 
also taken the opportunity of dealing with their capital, by splitting it, 
which he thought would render it more attractive to the public, and 
more easily handled. When the two Companies he had referred to 
were taken over, the shareholders would receive stock in the Brentford 
Company. Further, the Company were taking powers under the Bill 
to supply electricity, because there were certain municipalities in their 
district whom they believed might be willing to transfer their powers 
to the Company ; and they felt that they ought to be in a position to 
avail themselves of any opportunity that might arise. They would not, 
however, undertake electricity supply unless they felt sure that they 
would not lose anything, but rather gain. They were also seeking au- 
thority to supply power gas, which it might under certain circumstances 
become desirable for them to do. 

Some questions were put, and the CHAIRMAN replied to them, after 
which Mr. Aparr seconded the resolution, and it was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The proceedings concluded with a hearty vote of thanks (on the 
Proposition of Mr. Finnis, seconded by Mr. Ricuarps, and supported 
by Mr. Spencer) to the Chairman, Directors, and staff. 

The CuarrMan, in acknowledgment, said the real mainspring of the 
Company was their Engineer, Mr. Johnston. The staff, and also all 
the employees (who, of course, were included in the vote) were doing 
their very best to make the Company the success which it was and 
would continue to be. 


Surface Workers’ Pay in Northumberland.—The coalowners of 
the county have intimated to the Northumberland Miners’ Association 
that they will not go beyond their recent offer, made after negotiations 
with the union leaders, to make up to 3s. per day the wages of surface 
men, between the ages of 21 and 65, who are not now earning this 
amount. Referring to the decision, the Secretary of the Association 
said that, unless something better was offered by the owners generally 
to the surface men of the county, it was not unlikely that at a fitting 
time there would be another national strike at the coal mines. 











BRISTOL GAS COMPANY. 


Annual Meeting of Shareholders. 


Before commencing the formal proceedings at the annual meeting 
of the Bristol Gas Company last Thursday, the Chairman (Mr. Fen- 


wick Richards) referred to the fact that they had lost three Directors 
since the last annual meeting. Early in the year they lost Mr. Hewitt, 
who had been a member of the Board for five years. Within a fort- 
night of his death, they lost their late Chairman, who had been asso- 
ciated with the Board for upwards of twenty-two years, and the greater 
part of which period he was inthe chair. Mr. Dix was very well 
known in the city ; and doubtless all the sharehoiders could form an 
opinion as to how much his loss had been felt by the Directors. Then, 
only a fortnight ago, there passed away the junior member of the 
Board, Mr. James M‘Murtrie, whose business capacity was so great 
that, although he had been a Director for only eight months, he had 
thoroughly mastered the details of the Company’s management and 
business. The Chairman then proceeded to move the adoption of the 
report and accounts, remarking that what he had to say would also 
form the subject of remark by chairmen of companies up and down 
the country—namely, that they had suffered a good deal from the 
high price of coal. There had been an increased expenditure thus 
caused of £53,000 during the year; and there had been an increase in 
wages from £20,000 in 1912 to £22,000 in 1913—principally owing to 
the amount of coal carbonized, and not to any other cause. There 
had also been a large item of expenditure in connection with the 
Stapleton Road Gas-Works. It would be recollected that the retort- 
house at these works was decided to be reconstructed; and the work 
was to have been commenced in July, rg12, and finished in about 
twelve or fifteen months. The contract was duly signed; but from 
various causes the work was not actually commenced until November 
of that year, with the result that no certificate for contractor’s outlay 
came into the 1912 accounts. The idea originally was that some 
£14,000 or £15,000 would have been paid in 1912 to the account of the 
contractor. But the whole sum was brought into the accounts of last 
year. The Stapleton Road retort-house cost £33,522; and the in- 
debtedness had all been met. The 1912 and 1913 accounts had 
enabled them to pay the usual dividends, and at the end of the latter 
year to carry forward something to reserve.. On the credit side there 
had been an increase of 92 million feet of gas, with a corresponding 
increase financially of over £8000. Recent appreciation in the securi- 
ties in which the Company had invested had made good the depreci- 
ation they suffered in the year 1913. He moved the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 

The motion was agreed to; then the dividend recommended was 
agreed to; and the retiring Directors were re-elected. One of them 
was Mr. John Phillips, who thus continues in his joint office of 
Secretary and Director. 


— 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES REPORTS AND ACCOUNTS. 





SOME OF THE CHIEF ITEMS OF NOTE. 


Bath Gas Company.—Out of the balance of net profit of £29,035 
(after paying an interim dividend for the first six months of last year, and 
interest on the debenture stock to Dec. 31, also transferring £2000 to 
the superannuation fund, and allowing £2302 for depreciation on in- 
vestments) the Directors of this Company recommend adividend of 5 per 
cent. for the second half year. In their report, to be submitted at 
to-morrow’s meeting of shareholders, the Board say : “‘ The large increase 
in the consumption of gas recorded in 1912 has been maintained ; and 
there is a small further increase for 1913. The mild weather in the 
autumn affected the demand, and also the sale of coke. The receipts 
for residuals on the whole, however, show an improvement. There 
has been a considerable increase in the price of coal and oil; and 
this has added largely to the year’s cost of manufacture. But your 
Directors are glad to be able to continue to supply gas at the low 
price of 1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. Employees who have been in 
the Company’s service for a long time have in the past been granted 
a pension in their old age; and for this purpose the Directors have 
during the year set aside the sum of £2000.” 


Bournemouth Gas and Water Company.—Next Friday the share- 
holders of this Company meet in London for their 87th ordinary 
general meeting. In their report the Directors point out that the Bill 
promoted by the Company in the last session of Parliament received 
the Royal Assent in August; and the undertakings of the Wimborne 
Minster Water Company and the Christchurch Gas Company are now 
in course of acquisition and will be taken over (as from the rst ult.) 
so soon as the legal and other formalities are completed. The price 
payable for the Christchurch undertaking has not yet been deter- 
mined by the Arbitrator. After writing-off £3500 for works super- 
seded, the Directors will recommend the payment of dividends of 6 
per cent. on the preference shares, 7 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
and 16 per cent. per annum on the original shares. These dividends 
will amount to £18,558 and leave £33,048 to be carried forward. 


Coatbridge Gas Company.—The seventy-first annual meeting of 
this Company was held last Tuesday. The Chairman, in submitting 
the Directors’ report for the year 1913, commented on the continued 
increase in the use of gas. In 1912 the increase was fully 26 million 
cubic feet ; and in 1913 almost 25 millions. The works were equipped 
to meet a still larger demand. The rates for gas would be con- 
tinued during the present year at 1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for light- 
ing, cooking, &c., and 1s. 4d. for motive power. It was mentioned 
that Mr. Thomas Wilson had been laid aside for some time by serious 
illness, but was now convalescent. Dividends at the rate of 13 per 
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cent. on the original. stock and 9'1 per cent. on the three issues of {10 
shares were declared. 


Chester United Gas Company.—The shareholders of this Company 
met yesterday (Monday), when it was reported that, owing to the con- 
tinued expansion of business and the increased demand for gas for 
domestic purposes, the Directors had deemed it nece to lay a new 
feed main to supply the northern portion of the district. This will, it 
is said, very materially augment the existing distributing system, and 
enable the Company to maintain a much more uniform pressure in the 
supply of gas throughout their whole area. Preparations are being 
made for this to be done before next winter. The Directors have also 
placed orders for the supply and erection of new retort-charging 
machines; and other alterations will be made which will allow of the 
adoption of improved methods for the carbonization of coals. ‘Con- 
siderable economy will be effected by the working of the new machines ; 
and it is anticipated that they will facilitate the securing of a more 
regular output from the retort-beds, and at the same time considerably 
ease the labour in the house.” It is hoped to have the new machines 
in operation at the commencement of thesummer. The balance to the 
credit of the profit and loss account, after providing for interest on the 
debenture stock and dividends on the preference stock to the end of 
December, was £6450; and the Directors recommended the payment 
of a further dividend on the ordinary stock, making, with the interim 
dividend paid in August, the maximum rate of 5 per cent. for the year. 





Croydon Gas Company.—At the 134th half-yearly meeting of this 
Company next Friday the Directors will report that for the second 
half of 1913, the sales of gas exceeded those of the corresponding 
period of 1912 by 3°42 per cent. The number of consumers increased 
in the half year by 1073; that of stoves on hire by 547 cookers and 
2046 fires; while 91 and 282 cookers and fires respectively have been 
sold to consumers—representing a total increase in gas-stoves of 2966. 
Some of the condensing and washing plant which has been in use 
since 1866, is being reconstructed; and is very nearly completed. 
The Company’s facilities for gas storage are now heavily taxed—the 
last gasholder having been erected twenty years ago, since which year 
the annual output of gas has trebled. The Directors have accord- 
ingly decided to construct an additional holder with a capacity of 63 
million cubic feet ; and the building of the tank has been commenced. 
After providing for all fixed charges, there remains available for divi- 
sion a balance of £48,937; and the Directors recommend that divi- 
dends for last half year shall be declared at the rates per cent. per 
annum of: “A” stock, 15; “‘B” and “C” stocks, 12; ““D” stock, 5; 
“ E” stock, to—all less income-tax. These dividends will absorb the 
sum of £23,599; leaving a balance of £25,338 to be carried to the next 
account. 


Exeter Gas Company.—A balance on the revenue account, of 
£10,638, for the year 1913 (total expenditure, £61,715; total receipts, 
£72,353) will enable the Directors of this Company, at next Monday’s 
meeting of the shareholders, to recommend the payment of a dividend 
of 10 per cent. on the £40,000 of original stock and one of 7 per cent. 
on the £46,500 of new ordinary shares. The quantity of gas sold last 
year was over 17 millions more than in 1912. 


Ipswich Gas Company.—At next Monday's meeting of this Com- 
pany the Directors will recommend dividends at the full statutory 
rates, which will allow of a carry-forward of £11,581. Sales of gasin- 
creased largely last year, and the receipts from residuals were satis- 
factory. The price of coal and all kinds of materials ruled high ; but, 
in the view of the Board, “there are not wanting signs that coal will 
be cheaper.’’ Turning to personal matters, the Directors in their report 
(after recording the death of Mr. William Alexander, J.P., after 45 
years’ service) say: Their Manager and Secretary, Mr. John T. Jolliffe, 
having reached the age of 70 years, has placed his resignation in their 
hands. The Directors feel that, during his 27 years of control, Mr. 
Jolliffe has managed the undertaking with marked ability and success; 
and in accepting his resignation, which is to take effect at the end of 
March, they propose to signify their appreciation of his services by 
making a substantial addition to the pension to which he is entitled 
under the superannuation scheme, and by offering him the vacant seat 
on the Board, which he has agreed to accept, so as to secure the 
advantage of his experience and counsel. The Directors have de- 
cided to divide the duties of Manager and Secretary; and they have 
appointed Mr. Frank Prentice (who has been in the service of the 
Company for 32 years) as Manager and Engineer, and Mr. George A. 
Mallett (who has been in the service of the Company for 29 years) as 
Secretary ; and they have every reason to believe that these appoint- 
ments will make for the continued prosperity of the Company. 


Portsea Island Gas Company.—At Thursday’s meeting of share- 
holders the Directors will report that the past half-year’s working 
showed a further marked development of the Company’s business ; 
but the abnormal prices of coal and the depressed coke market militated 
against the financial advantages of the increased quantity of gas sold. 
The report continues : For the reasons mentioned in their last report, 
the Directors have decided upon the erection of new chief offices and 
showrooms ; and the work will be commenced without delay. Con- 
venient premises to serve as temporary offices have been secured. The 
recent expenditure on new manufacturing plant, to provide for the 
ever-growing demand for gas, necessitates the provision of additional 
capital; and a further 300 “D” shares will be offered for sale by 
tender at an early date. The Engineer and General Manager (Mr. 
J. D. Ashworth) reports that the Company’s buildings.and plant at the 
several stations, and also the mains and meters, have been adequately 
maintained and are in efficient working order. The profit and loss 
account shows an available balance of £41,575, which enables the 
Directors to recommend dividends at the following rates per annum : 
13 per cent. on the “A” and “B”.shares ; 12 per cent. on the “C ” 
shares ; 10 per cent. on the “ D” and “‘E” shares ; and 5 per cent. on 
the 5 per cent. (maximum) stock—leaving a balance of £23,643 to be 
carried forward, 





Reading Gas Company.—The shareholders of this Company meet 
next Tuesday, when the Directors will recommend dividends of 5 per 
cent. on the preference and ordinary stocks for the past year. The 
sales of gas for the twelve months increased by 33,260,400 cubic feet 
(or 5°21 per cent.) ; but, on the other hand, the prices obtained for re- 
siduals in the latter part of the year were less satisfactory, while the 
contracts for coal and oil were made at considerably higher prices. 
The Directors, in their report, say they found themselves in a position, 
on the completion of the accounts for the June half year, to reduce the 
price of gas to all consumers—making the seventh consecutive reduc- 
tion since July, 1903, when the price stood at 3s. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
the present price being 2s. 3d. Owing to the continuous and steady 


expansion of the Company’s business, further extensions in the plant 


will be required ; and the Directors have under consideration the ques- 
tion of providing additional storage accommodation in the near future. 
The Company's mains were extended during last year to Sonning, 
av and Theale—thus further linking-up the Company's area of 
supply. 


Scarborough Gas Company.—The shareholders of this Company 
met last Saturday to receive the Directors’ report for the past year. It 
showed that, after providing for interest charges and the dividends on 
the preference stock, the payment was proposed of the usual dividends 
on the ordinary stocks at the rate of 5 percent. perannum. There 
will be left a balance on the profit and loss account of £3207 to carry 
forward. The sale of gas for the year was over 5 million cubic feet 
more than in the previous twelve months, which “shows that the large 
increase in consumption obtained in 1912 owing to the coal strike has 
been more than retained.” During the past year the extensions to the 
workshops of the town department were completed ; and “the addi- 
tional accommodation is proving of great advantage to the Company, 
and affording better facilities for coping with the increased work of 
the department.” The manufacturing and distribution plant has been 
maintained (under the Manager and Secretary, Mr. Alexander Allan) in 
“an efficient condition—extensive renewals having been carriéd out at 
the works.” 


Sheffield United Gaslight Company.—The report of the Directors 
of this Company, to be presented to the 114th ordinary general meet- 
ing of shareholders on the oth prox., states that, as compared with 
1912, the gas sold during the past year showed an increase of 364,568,000 
cubic feet, or 8°63 per cent. The increases in the sales in 1911 and 
IgI2 were 8°13 per cent. and 6°13 per cent. respectively. ‘It will thus 
be seen that the business of the Company has of late years rapidly 
progressed. This is not surprising when the numerous uses to which 
gas is now applied are taken into consideration; the low price in 
Sheffield rendering it a most economical agent for lighting, heating, 
motive power, and other trade purposes.” The average price at which 
gas has been sold during the past twelve months is 1s. 1°48d. per 1000 
cubic feet. Notwithstanding these excellent results, it will—owing to 
the high price paid for coal and the increased cost for labour, &c.—be 
necessary, in order to pay the dividend, to take from the balance carried 
forward from previous years the sum of £12,367. 


South Shields Gas Company.—From the report of the Directors 
of this Company, to be presented to the shareholders next Thursday, 
it appears that the revenue last year amounted to {110,601 ; and the ex- 
penditure to £87,634. With the amount brought into the accounts 
and interest on money on deposit there is a sum of £40,382 to be ap- 
portioned. This will allow a dividend of 8} per cent. on the consoli- 
dated and new stocks, 5? per cent. on the ordinary stock, and interest 
on mortgages, &c., and still leave £19,271 to be carried forward. The 
quantity of gas sold was greater than in any previous year—viz., 
560,431,170 cubic feet, or an increase of 17,796,549 cubic feet (3°28 per 
cent.) over 1912, which constituted the then record. The receipts from 
gas and residuals yielded an increase of £5533; but coals, oil, &c., 
cost £7167 more than the previous year. The report mentions that 
an extension and reconstruction scheme at the Jarrow works has now 
been commenced to cope with the increased demand for gas. 


South Staffordshire Water Company.—According to the report of 
the Directors of this Company, to be submitted at next Tuesday's 
meeting of the proprietors at Birmingham, the number of houses laid 
on to the mains during 1913 was 936; showing an increase (after deduct- 
ing 210 houses in Quinton transferred tothe Birmingham Corporation) 
to 143,267 supplies. The grossamount of water-rates for the year was 
£154,429, as against £153,336 in the previous year. After providing 
for interest on the debenture stock and dividend on the preference 
stock, the amount remaining on the revenue account (including £8459 
brought from the previous year) is £51,240. This allows the payment 
of a dividend of 6$ per cent. on the ordinary stock, amounting to 
£21,889, and leaves £7622 to the credit of next year. The report of 
the Engineer (Mr. H. Ashton Hill, M.Inst.C.E.) is to the effect that the 
whole of the machinery, buildings, and plant of the Company are at 
the present time in substantial order and repair. 


Wellington (Salop) Gas Company.—The report of the Directors of 
this Company for the year 1913 states that the revenue was /11,074, 
and the expenditure £8373; leaving a surplus of £2701, out of which 
a dividend will be paid, making with the interim dividend £5 18s. od. 
per annum. The increase in the quantity of gas sold during the year 
was 64 per cent. The large increase in the cost of coal, which it is 
pointed out has amounted to 45 per cent. over the past seven years (25 
per cent. since 1911) coupled with the fall in the price of coke and 
sulphate of ammonia, make it unlikely that any further reduction in 
price can be made to the consumers—certainly while coal and other 
commodities are at the present high figures. 


West Cheshire Water Company.—The shareholders of this Com- 
pany meet on Thursday, at Birkenhead, for their 29th annual meeting. 
_On last year’s accounts there was a balance of £9406, which, with 
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£8816 brought forward from the previous year (less the interim divi- 
dends of 5 per cent. per annum paid in August), will allow the Directors 
to recommend the payment of another dividend at the same rate, and 
leave a balance of £12,221 to be carried forward to the next account. 


York Gas Company.—Next Thursday the shareholders of this 
Company hold their 69th annual meeting. The accounts to be sub- 
mitted show a profit for the year of £18,539, with a carry-forward 
from 1912 of £15,670. After providing for all preferential charges and 
a dividend on the consolidated stock of £4 4s. per cent., there will be a 
balance to bring into this year’s accounts-of-£15,139. There was an 
increase of gas sold compared with the year 1912 of 11,500,000 cubic 
feet. New and supplementary mains extending to 8680 yards were 
laid, and further old mains relaid; 379 meters were fixed for new con- 
sumers; and 1234 additional cookers, grillers, &c., and 655 gas fires 
and radiators were supplied. In the course of their report, the Board 
say: Since the last meeting of the Company Mr. J. R. Hill has re- 
signed the office of Chairman which he filled so ably and worthily for 
fourteen years ; and while the Directors much regretted his retirement 
from the position, it has been a great satisfaction that he has remained 
a member of the Board—thus continuing to the Company the benefit 
of his long experience. The Board have elected Mr. Alfred Procter 
to fill his place. The Board also report that, for reasons of health, 
Mr. J. H. Hill retired from the position of Manager and Secretary, 
and they record their high appreciation of his zeal and devotion to the 
interests of the Company during a faithful service in various capacities 
of forty-seven years. To fill his place the Board elected Mr. Harold 
E. Bloor, B.Sc., B.Eng., the Engineer and Manager of the Carlisle 


Gas-Works, out of 69 applicants, and appointed him to be Engineer, 
Manager, and Secretary. 





A TEN YEARS’ LIGHTING CONTRACT AT READING. 


The Gas Company’s Success. 

The Reading Town Council resumed on Thursday evening the dis 
cussion on the public lighting contract which was adjourned from the 
previous week. The matter arose on a report by the Public Streets 
Improvement Sub-Committee to the Highways and Lighting Com- 
mittee, who recommended the Council to adopt it. The report [which 
was reproduced on p. 381 of last week’s “JouRNAL”] concluded with 
the following: ‘‘ We are satisfied that the Gas Company’s tender is the 
more favourable to the Corporation, both as regards cost and illumina- 
tion ; and we therefore recommend its acceptance for a period of ten 
years from April 1 next.” 

Several members took part in the discussion. One objected to the 
term of the contract, and expressed the opinion that the Council would 
be well advised if they accepted the offer of the Gas Company, but 
limited it to five years. In reply, however, it was pointed out that the 
Electric Company would not compete unless it was a ten years’ con- 
tract. Mr. Collier remarked that the Committee had in no way shown 
favour to one Company or the other. He believed they would get 
exceedingly good illumination, greatly in excess of what they had at 
present, and at a saving of £550 a year. Had they accepted a five 
years’ contract, they would have had to pay £500 a year more for the 
light ; and this was the point which decided them to accept the ten 
years’ contract. 

The report was adopted by 27 votes to three. 


DUBLIN GAS COMPANY’S POSITION. 





At the time of the publication of the last half-yearly report of the 
Directors of the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company, Mr. 
F, J. Dickens, a shareholder, addressed a circular to the proprietors 
[see  JouRNAL” for Sept. 30, 1913, p. 942], in which he referred to 
the ‘steady and persistent fall” that had taken place in the shares, 
and said he had obtained the consent of the Board to send over an 
independent expert to make a thorough investigation. 


The expert nominated by Mr. Dickens on behalf of the shareholders 
was Mr. W. Newbigging, of Manchester ; and in a further circular Mr. 
Dickens adds that the Board also appointed Mr. W. R. Herring, of 
London, to act along with Mr. Newbigging. The inquiry and prepara- 
tion of the report have taken much longer than was anticipated; but 
Mr. Dickens hopes, with other Lancashire shareholders, to discuss the 
latter with the Directors in the course of the next two or three weeks. 
Meanwhile, as possibly the shareholders may receive the half-yearly 
balance-sheet very shortly, accompanied by the usual proxy, he ear- 
nestly requests them not to fill up their proxies in favour of the Directors 
until they hear the result of the conference. 





New Water-Works for Portland.—The Chairman of the Portland 
Urban District Council (Mr. W. Edwards) recently opened the new 
water-works for Portland, the approximate cost of which is put at 
£15,785. The pumping-station is situated in the valley, and the most 
modern machinery for lifting water has been installed. The Engineer 
of the scheme is Mr. R. S, Henshaw, who has been congratulated on 
the skill and ability shown in the construction of the works. 


_ , Agitation against Electricity at Aylesbury.—The petition that 
is being promoted at Aylesbury against the Council's electric lighting 
scheme last week bore 2100 signatures. When it is remembered that 
1452 ratepayers formerly voted for the scheme, the 2100 signatures to 
the petition is a remarkable indication as to the direction of public 
Opinion after more mature consideration. Those who are opposing the 
scheme have their eyes on the question as to what will happen in the 
way of increased rates if the Council are allowed to go their headstrong 
Course in this matter. From the ratepayers’ point of view, if electri- 
City is wanted, then let those who require it form a company for the pur- 
pose of supplying it. 





THE BLACKBURN GAS STRIKE. 





The seventh week of the Blackburn gas workers’ strike still finds the 
Corporation determined not to be coerced into granting “concessions” 
to the labourers ; the Committee already having quite voluntarily (as 


the result of Mr. John Bond’s comparisons between Hollinwood and 
Blackburn conditions of employment) offered to raise the wages of 
different grades of skilled workers to an amount in excess of that asked 
for originally by Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P.—the Lancashire District 
Secretary of the National Union of Gas Workers’ and General 
Labourers’ Union—on behalf of the men. 

At the week-end, however, it was stated with some degree of autho- 
rity that the position was regarded as being more hopeful than for some 
few weeks past. Meanwhile, the supply of gas continues to improve, 
and yesterday the mills and workshops resumed their accustomed 
service. For the last six weeks the factories have been running only 
from daylight to dusk; the loss to each of the 15,000 or 16,000 opera- 
tives being averaged at about ros. per week—roughly, between £50,000 
and £60,000 in wages alone. 

The executive of the Blackburn Trades Council have communicated 
with the Mayor (Alderman Higginson, J.P.) with a view to arranging 
a conference with him, in order to see if some way cannot be found 
out of the present impasse. So far as can be ascertained, the purpose 
of certain unofficial “conversations ” which have taken place between 
a prominent member of the Corporation on the one side, and a leading 
Union official on the other, is to arrive at a basis on which a return to 
work can be arranged without unconditional surrender on the part of 
the men, always having regard to the basis that the Corporation will 
not sacrifice the principle for which they have all along contended— 
that the standard rate of wages of labourers in the district is one 
beyond which they cannot, and will not,go. At the moment of writing 
(says our Manchester Correspondent), it is difficult to see how a middle 
course is to be attained, for the offer of the Labour members of the 
Council to accept #d. per hour advance, instead of 3d., was refused 
several weeks ago by the Council. Be that as it may, however, 
negotiations for peace are certainly proceeding privately. 

A leading local journal points out that “‘many of the strikers know 
that, on account of the introduction of new labour-saving machinery 
{into the Street-Cleansing Department], they have not the slightest 
chance of re-employment at their old jobs. . . . These men are, 
therefore, determined, as far as they can, to prolong the dispute for the 
sake of the strike pay, which would, of course, cease if the Corpora- 
tion and the men came to terms.” 

The full service of cars, throughout the whole of the Blackburn dis- 
trict, was resumed at 5 o'clock yesterday morning. The service has 
been curtailed for six weeks. 





VERTICAL RETORTS FOR KENDAL. 


A Woodall-Duckham Installation. 


The Kendal Town Council are about to make application to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow {9000 for the instal- 


lation of two settings of four vertical retorts, in place of four of the 
present benches of seven horizontal retorts, and for leave to extend re- 
payment of the loan over an equated period of twenty years. Subject 
to the requisite sanction being granted, the tender of the Woodall- 
Duckham Vertical Retort and Oven Construction Company, Limited, 
at a price of £8843, has been accepted; and the Manager (Mr. W. Rh. 
Wilson) has been instructed to draw up plans of the scheme. 

These decisions were arrived at by the Council at their last monthly 
meeting, on the recommendation of the Gas and Water Committee, 
who reported that in the autumn of 1912 they were faced with the fact 
that one-third of the carbonizing plant was worn out and would re- 
quire rebuilding from the foundations ; this portion being part of the 
original plant purchased by the Corporation in 1894, and the remaining 
portion having already been rebuilt. The estimated cost of this re- 
newal was found to be £2500. A second important consideration was 
that the system of hand-charged horizontal retorts was extravagant in 
working, and showed a poor return of gas per ton of coal carbonized 
in comparison with more modern systems. At the same time it was 
felt that the existing labour conditions were extremely unsatisfactory. 
With these considerations in view, the Committee began an inquiry 
as to how improvements might be made. They first considered the 
system of mechanical stoking with horizontal retorts, and paid a visit 
to Skipton, where they saw the De Brouwer charger. This method 
shows considerable advantage over the old system of hand-stoking ; 
and the Committee were much impressed withit. Theattention of the 
Committee was then drawn to the most recent method of carbonization 
—viz., by means of vertical retorts. Theadvantages of vertical retorts 
over-the old system of horizontals, as in use at Kendal, are numerous : 
Increased make of gas per ton of coal carbonized ; retort charging by 
gravitation ; low fuel consumption; previously wasted heat of coke 
utilized for heating the secondary air; coke improved, and of greater 
value; cool condition of coke when discharged; high and constant 
calorific value of gas; increased yield of tar and ammonia; improved 
labour conditions at considerably reduced cost ; longer life of retorts ; 
largely reduced annual upkeep; less naphthalene and inert gases 
formed; no nuisance from dust, flame, steam, smoke, or noise. 
The estimated saving by the adoption of the Woodall-Duckham system 
was: Saving on coal, £495; on labour, £669; on repairs, £200—total 
£1364, less interest and sinking fund on £9000 at 3# per cent, interest 
based on twenty years’ redemption, £648. Total saving, £716. After 
prolonged consideration, the Sub-Committee appointed to obtain ten- 
ders and report, unanimously recommended the Committee to adopt 
this system; and the recommendation was unanimously adopted by 
the Committee. 

When the adoption of the Committee’s minutes had been moved, 
Mr. Pennington said that, though he quite agreed with the work of the 
Committee, he had not been able to satisfy himself that the vertical 
retort system was the best ; and beoause he was not satisfied, he would 
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refrain from voting upon it. Mr. Thomas asked several questions ; 
and Mr. Farrer,.in reply, said that both the continuous vertical sys- 
tems investigated were exceedingly good, and it was with difficulty 
that the Committee came to a decision that the Woodall-Duckham 
system best suited them. The prospective gains had been put by the 
Manager at as low a figure as possible, to be on the safe side. The 
Committee felt confident they were taking a right step, which would 
result in a considerable saving to the town. Under the new system 
the conditions of labour would be vastly improved. Mr. Pattinson, 
too, pointed out that they were faced with an expenditure of £2500 in 
any case, which would have left them with their labour conditions un- 
altered. When the scheme was carried out, they would, he agreed, 
be better off. Alderman Abbatt spoke in the same strain, and re- 
marked that they hoped in a few years’ time to be able to double the 
amount paid from the gas-works to the rates. Experience proved that 
in other towns where the system was in operation the results were 
financially satisfactory ; and the Council would never regret going in 
for Woodall-Duckham verticals. Other members also supported the 
resolution. 

When replying to the discussion, Alderman Monkhouse reminded 
the Council that he was the pioneer of the purchase of the gas-works. 
At that time he made statements which were conservative in tone and 
which had been ten to twenty times improved on; and ever since the 
works were started they had been a source of profit. He would like to 
indulge in recalling some of the things written in the literature of that 
day, when he was told that there could be nothing but a loss of £1550 
annually on the expenditure of £80,550. But when he looked back at 
such silly, nonsensical statements in face of the facts, he could laugh. 
When he told them that the modest estimate of one of the best experts 
put the value of the gas-works at £120,000, and they only stood then 
at £57,000, they could see what an increased asset it was. In the 
carly days he stood quite alone in his advocacy of the gas policy. 
He was delighted to see the gas-works such a prosperous concern. 
He was satisfied the present scheme was in the right direction. The 
improvement in the labour conditions, as had been remarked, was 
marvellous. 

The minutes of the Committee were then adopted. 


_ 
<p 


BECKENHAM AND GAS-STOVE FLUES. 





The Council’s Regulations. 
As the result of the fatality at Beckenham a couple of years ago, 
when two servant girls were asphyxiated by the fumes from a gas- 


stove, bye-laws relating to ventilation have been framed by the Urban 
District Council for application to new buildings ; and these came up 
for confirmation at a meeting last week. It is recalled that the pipe 
to carry away the fumes from a gas-stove in a greenhouse ran up the 
wall of the house above the greenhouse and then entered the chimney 
in the girls’ bedroom. Instead of bending and going up the shaft 
some distance, the pipe pointed straight out into a room behind the 
register. Expert witnesses stated that the gases given off descended 
when cold, and as the register was open they came into the bedroom. 
There was at the time some criticism of the local authority for not 
having safeguarding regulations which would prevent pipes being so 
fixed ; and the matter was thereupon taken up in committee—the pre- 
sent bye-laws being the outcome. 

Mr. C. E. Baker proposed the adoption of the bye-laws, and said at 
the same time he would like the Council to agree to some representa- 
tion being made to the Gas Company that they should also put into force 
regulations whereby gas and stove fittings and other things supplied 
by them should be properly fixed and ventilated. He thought it was 
a duty of any gas company who supplied these things, just as it was 
of the local authority, to see that the fittings were properly put in and 
kept in good order. He knew in some cases gas companies and local 
authorities were now alive to the risks which might be run through 
improper fittings. He thought that gas companies should co-operate 
with them in seeing that stoves, &c., were well fitted and kept in proper 
order, and that suitable ventilation was provided. They would re- 
member the discussion which took place, and the blame which was 
thrown upon the local authority of Beckenham, some time ago in 
regard to the fatal accident. Hedid not think the blame thrown upon 
them on that occasion was fair. He moved that in adopting the bye- 
laws representations be made to the South Suburban Gas Company to 
also make bye laws with regard to the proper fitting of gas-stoves, Kc. ; 
and this was agreed to. 


in 


MARSH GAS IN BRADFORD. 








An Unusual Street-Lamp. 
There was reproduced in the “JourNnaL” a fortnight ago an account 
of some strange experiences in Bradford; a number of explosions 


having occurred in different houses in consequence, so Professor Ken- 
dall stated, of marsh gas (probably from coal seams) coming out of the 
ground. A fall in the barometer last Wednesday brought with it a re- 
currence of these disquieting events, and from ten to a dozen houses 
were affected. 

Possibly, however, the most interesting experience was in connection 
with a public lamp in Laburnum Street, round the standard of which 
a bluish flame was burning. The flame began in the lantern, and burst 
the glass. Officials of the Gas Department were summoned ; but it was 
seen that the colour of the flame was dissimilar from that caused by coal 
gas. Thecoal gas wasturued off ; but the blaze from the top continued 
to burn. It was then extinguished, the lantern was removed, and a 
short piece of piping was placed in the top of the standard, embedded 
in soft clay so that no gas could escape except through the pipe. A 
lighted match was applied, and the flame shot up again. It was sur- 
mised that gas had accumulated under the stone-paved street, and was 
escaping up the lamp standard. The flame was once more put out 





and with the aid of a length of rubber tubing, a bowl of clear water, 
and a few glass bottles, samples of the gas were taken and some experi- 
ments made by Mr. Charles Wood (the Gas Engineer) and other 
officials. It was noted that the gas was entirely odourless; and none 
of the distinguishing characteristics of coal gas were detected. In 
conversation with a representative of the “‘ Yorkshire Observer,’’ Mr. 
Wood remarked that the gas seemed to be pure marsh gas. He could 
make no guess as to the source, but he thought it advisable that the 
emission from the street-lamp standard should be allowed to burn, as 
it would draw some quantity of the gas away from the houses, 


STOCKPORT CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 


The Allocation of Gas Profits. 


Reference was made at last week’s meeting of the Stockport Town 
Council to the subscription of £115 by the Corporation to the British 
Commercial Gas Association. Mr. Councillor Padmore asked what the 
benefits were of the subscription. 


Alderman Fernley (Chairman of the Gas Committee) replied that 
the “B.C.G.A.” was a new Association formed for advertising the 
advantages of the use of gas. They were having severe competition 
with electricity, and the B.C.G.A.” had been formed to assist gas 
undertakings generally. The amount mentioned was their proportion ; 
and there was no doubt the Association was doing important work. 

The question whether municipalities should make large profits out 
of their gas undertakings and apply them to the relief of rates rather 
than still further reduce the price of gas to consumers, was also d's- 
cussed at the same meeting. 

Alderman Graham championed the cause of cheaper gas. Last 
year, he said, the income-tax paid upon the gas profits was £2583 ; and 
he calculated that the profit must have been about £43,000, of which 
£12,000 went to the relief of the rates. It should be the policy of the 
Gas Committee to charge a fair and reasonable amount for gas; and if 
money was needed by other Committees for public purposes, they 
should get it by direct taxation. 

Alderman Fernley said the question was a “ hardy annual,” ard had 
been discussed every year for the last ten years. The amount which 
went in relief of rates from the gas undertaking was the dividend of the 
ratepayers, who found the capital and took the risks. The charges for 
gas in Stockport compared most favourably with those in other towns. 
The income-tax was upon the gross profits of the gas undertaking. 
One proportion of the profits went to the relief of the rates, and the 
other to the reserve fund. 

The hiring-out of gas-cookers free of charge was also advocated, but 
the proposal was negatived. 





_ 


HULL GAS SUPPLY. 





In the ccurse of his annual report for 1913, to the Water ard Ca 
Committee of the Kingston-upon-Hull Corporation, Mr. Charles B 
Newton, M.Inst.C.E., F.C.S., their Water and Gas Engineer, gives 
some statistics relating to the three statutory districts into which ithe 
city is divided ; Mr. John Young, the Engineer and Manager cf ite 
British Gaslight Company, and Mr. David Wccd, the Manager erd 
Secretary of the East Hull Gas Ccmpany, having again supplied yar- 
ticulars of their respective undertakings, 

The Corporation “old town” district consumed &8,551,coo cubic 
feet of gas (purchased from the British Gas Company), through 1208 
ordinary and 373 prepayment meters, Their mileage of mains was ¢¢ ; 
and 371 public lamps were supplied. 

The British Gas Company carbonized at Hull 145,206 tons of coal, 
producing 1,561,788,000 cubic feet of gas. The consumers numbered 
19,309 with ordinary meters and 29,194 with prepayment meters. 
There are 178 miles of mains and 4168 public lamps in the Company's 
district. 

The East Hull Gas Company made 329,170,000 cubic feet from 
24,396 tons of coal. The ordinary and prepayment meters in use were 
3297 and 8410 respectively. The number of public lamps coupled-up 
to the 62 miles of mains in their district numbered 1424. 


Sedgley Gas Undertaking. 


The accounts of the Sedgley Urban District Council gas undertaking 
for the past year have been approved by the District Auditor (Mr. 
E. W. Hicks). From them it appears that the balances at the com- 
mencement of the year came to (2873. Gas salesamounted to £5563, 
receipts from gas-fittings to £273, and those from residuals to £1527. 
There was a total income of /10,3t7. The expenditure included coal, 
lime, &c., £3264; wages of workmen, £1076; rents, rates, taxes, and 
insurance, £318; salaries, £429 ; instalment of gas loans repaid, £1034; 
interest on loans, £240. A sum of £500 has been given to the rates. 





—_ 


Price of Gas in Belfast.—The Belfast Corporation Gas Committee 
lately received a deputation from the Belfast and Ulster Licensed 
Vintners’ Association, to protest against the surplus profits of the gas 
undertaking being given towards the relief of rates, and to ask for a 
reduction in the priceof gas. Afterwards a motion to reduce the price 
of gas to all consumers by 5 per cent., in addition to the usual discount, 
was met by an amendment that consideration of the matter be delayed 
until the coal and oil contracts had been settled ; and the amendment 
was carried. Notice was given by Mr. J. A. Doran of a motion for a 
reduction of the price of gas by ro per cent., the charging of auto-meter 
supplies at the same rate as ordinary supplies, and the providing cf in- 
candescent mantles free of charge. 
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A DEVONSHIRE AMALGAMATION SCHEME. 


The “Thres Towns” Gas and Water Supply Undertakings. 


A proposal for a Provisional Order to amalgamate the Three Towns 
—Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse—has been the subject of 
a Local Government Board inquiry, in the course of which a good deal 
has b2en heard about the water supply of these places, and something 
also in regard to the gas and electricity undertakings. The scheme is 
put forward by Plymouth, which is a county borough, and is strongly 
opposed by Devonport, which is also a county borough ; while Stone- 
house, governed by an Urban District Council, takes the attitude that 
it is willing to be absorbed if there is a union of the three towns, but 
not to be joined with Plymouth alone. 


The water question furnished aremarkable illustration of the manner 
in which the interests of the neighbouring towns are interwoven. 
Both the Plymouth and Devonport Corporations own water-works, 
the supplies being derived from adjoining areas of Dartmoor; the 
streams and pipes running side by side for many miles. Plymouth 
supplies water to Stonehouse and also to St. Budeaux, a district now 
incorporated in the borough of Devonport; while in another portion 
of Devonport, the district of Pennycross, the two authorities are in 
competition for the supply of water. Stonehouse gets its gas from 
Plymouth—the town being within the area of the Plymouth and Stone- 
house Gas Company ; but electricity is supplied by Devonport, whose 
municipal electricity works have been built in the Stonehouse area. 
These anomalies were touched upon by many of the witnesses. 


DupLicaTE WATER SUPPLIES. 


Mr. J. H. Ellis, the Town Clerk of Plymouth, pointed out that the 
part of Devonport which derives its water supply from Plymouth is 
about one-third of the total area of the borough, while Plymouth has 
also the right to supply water to ships in Devonport Harbour. The 
question of amalgamating the Plymouth water-works with those of 
Devonport had, he said, occupied attention for many years. As long 
ago as 1848 it was advocated by Mr. Beardmore, an eminent water 
engineer ; and it was suggested in 1902 when the Devonport Corpora- 
tion purchased the undertaking of the Devonport Water Company. 
It was elicited in cross-examination that, on that occasion, Mr. Ellis 
gave evidence in support of the case of the Water Company, who went 
to Parliament for powers to extend their works and make a large 
storage reservoir. He explained, however, that his opinion was that 
there was no need for either the scheme of the Company or that of the 
Corporation, and that his object was tosell the water of the Plymouth 
Corporation. The question of a Joint Water Board had been con- 
sidered, but Plymouth was not in favour of it. It did not want union 
with Devonport for water purposesonly. Headmitted that the works 
which the Devonport Corporation had carried out and had in contempla- 
tion for the improvement of the supply were necessary, if the towns 
were to remain independent ; but why should they construct works 
and reservoirs when they could come to Plymouth for water ? 

A similar opinion was expressed by Mr. A. B. Pilling, the Clerk to the 
Metropolitan Water Board, who was Town Clerk of Devonport from 
1897 to 1903, and was intimately connected with the negotiations which 
took place about that period in regard to the water question. If 
he had stayed at Devonport he would have sought to bring about an 
arrangement with Plymouth with regard to the water. He con- 
sidered then, as he considered now, that Devonport came out of Par- 
liament in 1902 with something in the nature of a pledge to see that a 
union of the water undertakings should be accomplished ; and he would 
have endeavoured to redeem that pledge. There were other questions 
on which the union of the towns was desirable; and if joint action 
could not be obtained at less price than the amalgamation of the three 
towns, he was of opinion that this was a proper course to take. 

Mr, Frank Howarth, the Water Engineer for Plymouth, went into 
the matter in more detail, giving statistics of the area of supply, the 
consumption, and so on. It appeared from his statement that the 
average daily consumption of water in the Plymouth district was 
6,869,000 gallons per day in 1913—the maximum in one day being 
7,860,000 gallons, on July 28. In that year the Corporation had an 
average of 9,600,000 gallons a day to spare; and, assuming that there 
was a very dry year like 1837, they would have about 2,000,000 gallons 
a day in excess of their requirements. In Devonport the consumption 
per head was 4o'g1 gallons per day, against 48°6 gallons in Plymouth. 
Mr. Howarth thought it would be possible to bring the consumption 
in Plymouth down to practically the same rate as in Devonport; the 
difference being largely due to wastage caused by leaky fittings and old 
pipes. On several occasions between 1895 and 1911 the Plymouth Cor- 
poration had assisted the Devonport water undertaking by supplying 
water ; but now the Devonport Corporation had spent £18,600 on a 
main in substitution for part of the Leat, and £34,000 on a new reser- 
voir. If the towns had been united, this money need not have been 
speat, said Mr. Howarth, but might have been utilized for a new 
aqueduct for the distribution of water from the Plymouth storage 
reservoir, which was sufficient in size to supply the three towns not 
only now, but even with an increase in the population of 68,000. If 
the supplies were amalgamated, such an aqueduct would be necessary, 
because, though there was plenty of water, there was not sufficient carry- 
In3 capacity for the requirements of Plymouth f/us the extra quantity 
tequired for Devonport. When the population increased to such an 
extent that more storage was needed, he would raise the dams of the 
existing Burrator reservoir. By increasing the height of the dams by 
6 feet, they could get 200,000,000 gallons extra storage, which would 
last the united populations for twenty years. The damscould be safely 
taised 10 feet if necessary. Mr. Howarth admitted in cross-examina- 
tion that Devonport water was filtered, and that supplied to Plymouth 
was not. Filtration, he admitted, would improve it; but it was not 
necessary. It wasafact that the absence of filtration, and even of 
Screening, had the effect of causing slimy deposits in the ripes. If 
the undertakings were united, he should still utilize the Devonport 
Sipply as at present. The cost of raising the height of the water level 





im the reservoir he estimated at £20,000, which would meet the re- 
quirements of the next twenty years for storage; while by spending 
£60,000 they would meet the needs of the next twenty years for con- 
veyance. If amalgamation did not take place, he was of opinion that 
Devonport must spend an enormous sum of money within a compara- 
tively short time in improving its water supply. 

Mr. H. Francis, the Engineer and Manager of the Devonport Water- 
Works Company, said that, since the Corporation took over the works 
in 1906, the position in regard to the supply of water had not im- 
proved, and no provision had been made for the future. It was sug- 
gested by the Devonport Corporation in 1902 that the two authorities 
should combine for the full utilization of the watershed; and, if they 
did not do so, Devonport must construct a new reservoir and pipe the 
part of the Leat now open. 


FINANCIAL AND ENGINEERING ASPECTS. 


Mr. William Cash, of London, giving evidence as to the financial 
aspect of the question, said that Plymouth had spent £386,000 on its 
water-works and Devonport £340,000. Plymouth had a storage reser- 
voir, and Devonport none. But, on the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that, while Plymouth was the original owner of its works, Devon- 
port purchased its undertaking at a recent date asa going concern. In 
Plymouth, for a house rated at {20 a year, the charge for water was 
16s., which was equivalent to arate of 93d. in the pound; in Devonport, 
it was 30s., or arate of 1s. 6d.; and in Stonehouse 25s., or a rate of 
1s. 3d. If the towns were amalgamated, it would not be fair and 
proper, even if it could be done with justice, to equalize the water-rate. 
If it were done, the present profit at Plymouth would be wiped-out, 
and they would be left with a deficiency of £4000. Mr. Cash was 
asked in cross examination if it was not a fact that Devonport had a 
reserve fund of £8600 on its water-works, while Plymouth had no 
reserve fund, and what would happen in that case if the Plymouth 
reservoir dam burst. His answer was that if the dam of one of the 
Devonport reservoirs burst the reserve fund of £8600 would not go far 
to repair it. It was true that Devonport added £214 to its reserve fund 
last year ; but Plymouth then had a profit of £7600 in aid of rates. 

When it came to the turn of Devonport to put its views on this part 
of the case forward, it was contended by Mr. Balfour Browne, K.C., 
that Plymouth had a surplus of only 1,000,000 gallons of water a day, 
and that the time would shortly come when it would require further 
works. Devonport, too, would need extensions; and in order to meet 
the requirements of the district in the most economical way, there 
should be a Joint Water Board. Water, it was urged, was one bribe 
held out by Plymouth. A uniform water-rate would mean a matter 
of 64d. in the pound; but Counsel argued that Plymouth was not 
philanthropically inclined in offering to bear Devonport’s burden to 
this extent. 

Mr. Blackall, the Mayor of Devonport, who is also Chairman of the 
Water Committee, pointed out in his evidence that the undertaking 
had not been a charge on the rates; and though the capital charges 
were high, the revenue was expanding. 

Engineering evidence on the subject was given by Mr. F. W. 
Lillicrap, the Water Engineer to the Devonport Corporation, and by 
Mr. G. Midgley Taylor (Messrs. John Taylor and Sons, Westminster). 
Mr. Lillicrap said that, owing to want of gauges, there are no accurate 
figures of the yield of the Devonport gathering ground; but consider; 
ing the very large area from which water was drawn he thought it 
quite safe to go on without a storage reservoir. The present supply 
of water would be sufficient for many years. It was proposed to put 
in about five miles of pipes in place of the Leat, which would have the 
effect of saving 500,000 gallons of water per day now lost through 
leakage and evaporation. 


RAISING THE BurrATor Dam. 


Mr. Taylor said he calculated that the present supply would not be 
sufficient for the needs of Devonport in 1923; and he advised the 
extension of the pipe-line in place of the Leat, with a length of tunnel- 
ling under Princetown to shorten the distance. These works should 
be taken in hand at once; and after they were carried out the Water 
Engineer should direct his attention to the discovery of further means 
of supply beyond 1923. Animpounding reservoir would be necessary. 
He did not consider that Plymouth had any surplus water ; and as to 
the raising of the dam, he viewed it with the gravest apprehension. 
The Plymouth reservoir was designed with the factor of safety by two 
of the most eminent engineers in the country, and to raise the dam 6 or 
10 feet might precipitate disaster. He agreed that the best course was 
for the towns to join together in the provision of a water supply. 

This evidence led to the calling by Plymouth of Mr. Edward 
Sandeman, who was formerly Water Engineer to the Plymouth Cor- 
poration and designed the Burrator works and superintended their 
construction. He said that his design for the Burrator dam was sub- 
mitted to Mr. Mansergh, who thought it might be made thinner by 
5 feet. Eventually about 2 ft. 6 in. were taken off; but this still left 
a very high factor of safety, and the height could be raised 16 feet 
without danger. The margin of safety would be less; but it would 
still be quite sufficient. 

Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, K.C., summing up this part of the case on 
behalf of Plymouth, said that Devonport had done practically nothing 
to provide for the shortage of water, which admittedly existed 16 years 
ago. Plymouth, it was said, would also have to incur fresh expendi- 
ture; but if this were so, it was surely better that they should join 
together than go to the expense of providing separate works. 


Gas SUPPLIES, 


The question of the gas and electricity supplies received less atten- 
tion. Indeed, practically all that was said as to the electricity under- 
takings was that the two works were on different systems—one being 
on the alternating and the other on the contintfous current system ; so 
that although they were both municipally owned, they could not be 
joined up. As to the gas-works, Devonport made a point of the fact 
that its undertaking was municipal property, and that this was an asset 
which must be taken into account. Alderman J. C. Tozer, the Chair- 
man of the Devonport Gas Committee, pointed out in his evidence that 
the Corporation had had to expend a very large sum in improving the 
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works since they acquired them; but they had made a profit in most 
years, and had reduced the price of gas to 2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet— 
the lowest price ever charged in Devonport.. It was pointed out by 
Counsel representing Plymouth that the charge in Devonport was 
considerably in excess of the 1s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet charged by the 
Plymouth Gas Company. The Mayor of Devonport, who was cross- 
examined on this point, admitted that the price was considerably 
higher, but contended that Devonport must ultimately benefit by the 
possession of the gas undertaking, which, as an asset, was constantly 
increasing in value. 

Mr. Isaac Carr, the Engineer of the Widnes Gas- Works and Consult- 
ing Gas Engineer to the Devonport Corporation, was called to speak 
of the present position of the works. He said they had been recon- 
structed, and were up to date, and, with the new methods introduced, 
should be able to manufacture gas at the same price as Plymouth. 
The present year’s trading would, he anticipated, result in a profit of 
£2500. Considering the time the works had been in the hands of the 
Corporation, and the heavy outlay necessary for reconstruction, the 
recovery in respect of capital was remarkable. In cross-examination, 
Mr. Carr said that, considering the location of Plymouth, he thought 
the Company sold gas at a fairly low price. His own view was that 
gas should be sold to the consumer as cheap as possible, and a profit 
should not be extracted from him to pay other people’s rates. 

From the Plymouth point of view, it was argued that it was better 
to have cheap gas now than to look for benefits which might or might 
not accrue in future from municipal ownership of the gas undertaking. 
Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, in dealing with this part of the case, said 
that although it was no doubt advisable that the local authority 
should own the water undertaking, it by no means followed that the 
gas supply should be in their hands. As they had in Plymouth one of 
the best and most economical supplies in the country, it would be 
monstrous for the Corporation to purchase the undertaking, and then 
have to raise the price of gas. The Plymouth consumers were very 
much better off than those of Devonport ; and it was inconceivable 
that people on one side of the street would go on taking gas at 2s. 4d. 
while those on the other side were paying 1s. 9d. There would be a 
constant outcry until the price was brought down to the level of 
Plymouth ; and as the reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in Devon- 
port last year was followed by a loss of £2300, the prospect of the gas 
undertaking yielding a profit for the relief of the rates was remote. 

The matter now awaits the decision of the Local Government Board. 
It is understood that if a Provisional Order is granted, the Devonport 
Corporation will carry its opposition into Parliament, and contest it to 
the end, 


_— 


SMOKELESS FUELS. 





A lecture was delivered by Mr. WALTER GraFron, the Assistant- 
Manager of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department, in the Langside 
Hall, Glasgow, on Tuesday last, under the auspices of the Smoke 
Abatement League. 


Mr. Grafton first of all dealt with the formation of fog, and the 
wasteful methods of using coal which produce soot and smoke. Of 
solid fuels, he said, anthracite appears to be the only one that can be 
termed “smokeless.” It is a good steam raiser, and in specially de- 
signed grates is an excellent domestic fuel. He exhibited samples of 
paraffin coke which, though costly and difficult to regulate, is greatly 
prized for domestic use. Then he referred to the use of gas-works coke 
for domestic purposes, and showed samples of vertical-retort coke, 
which, he mentioned, kindles easily in any grate. If the open grate is 
to be retained, Mr. Grafton said the best solid fuel to use is a mixture 
of coal and coke, or coke only, which can be most readily kindled to a 
red heat by means of a coal-gas flame. Consumers look to those 
methods of heating which bring about the least expense and trouble; 
and he believes that this is why smokeless fuels which can be used in 
an existing grate without extra expense—and this applies equally to gas 
—appear to offer the most likely solution of the smoke abatement pro- 
blem. He stated that only about 19 per cent. of heat from a coal-fire 
is imparted to the room ; while with good, smokeless, easily combustible 
gas coke, 44 per cent. of heat is sent out. 

Dealing with hot-water circulators, the lecturer said that, with the 
ordinary coal-fire, a supply of hot water is not always available; and 
even if the coal-fire were attended to throughout the day to maintain a 
proper supply of hot water, which might never be required, it isa 
wasteful practice. Therefore, gas water-heaters, circulators, &c., ap- 
pear to overcome the drawbacks of the coal-fire for water-heating 
purposes, as they give an instantaneous supply of hot water, though 
when large quantities are required coke is the most economical. 

Mr. Grafton spoke of the necessity for specially trained salesmen to 
deal with the sales side of the gas business since it has become so com- 
plex in its character. As to gas-fires, he said that the idea of them 
being unhealthy is simply a survival of the days when gas-heated 
stoves were badly made, badly fitted, and badly used. Properly con- 
structed and properly fixed gas-fires have been pronounced by the most 
eminent medical men to be as healthy as coal-fires ; and in consumptive 
hospitals they are to be found in daily use. 

Gas-cookers were also dealt with ; and with regard to gas-radiators, 
Mr. Grafton said he was of opinion that they should have a casing 
round the sides, so that a draught would. be caused -to pass up the 
columns to pick up the heat and convey it into the room. He showed 
two gas-fires of the same size and design—one connected to a 3-inch 
supply pipe and the other to a }-inch pipe—indicating the marked 
comparison between a poor supply and an adequate one. 


= 
—_ 


Deal Gas and Electricity Bill—At a special meeting of the Deal 
Town Council, it was decidéd that the Deal and Walmer Gas and 
Electricity Bill should be opposed. The Mayor stated that there was 
a probability that the Corporation would be able to obtain electricity 
in bulk from the generating station at Tilmanstone and ultimately 
Snowdown, and distribute current on far more favourable terms than 
those proposed in the Bill of the Company. 








DECORATIONS FOR GALLANTRY. 


The Notting Hill Gas Fatality. 


A long list of decorations for acts of gallantry were made by His 
Majesty the King at Buckingham Palace last Thursday ; and among 
them we are pleased to note that medals were awarded to four members 
of the London Fire Brigade for combined services under circumstances 
which are detailed as below in the Court Circular. Their plucky action 
was recorded in the “ JourNaAL” at the time, 


Alfred George Peck and Alfred Dawson Gordon (sub-officers) and 
Arthur Edward Barber and William James Newberry (firemen), of the 
London Fire Brigade, showed conspicuous gallantry on March 18, 
1913, in attempting to save life on the occasion of an escape of gas ina 
sewer in the following circumstances: Five workmen, while working 
in a sewer, were overcome by gas escaping from a gas-main. Four 
were rescued, but the fifth could not be found. Firemen were then 
employed to search for the missing man ; and two of them were killed 
by the gas. Newberry descended into the sewer twice, wearing a 
smoke-helmet, and on the second occasion found the body of Fire- 
man Maclaren, removed the line from himself, and placed it round 
Maclaren to get him out. On attempting to use the line to signal for 
help, he found it jammed, and thereupon removed the mouthpiece of 
his helmet to shout for help, and immediately collapsed. Barber ac- 
companied Newberry on his second descent, also wearing a smoke- 
helmet. When the line became jammed, he crawled back and cleared 
it, and in returning struck his helmet against the roof, thus rendering 
it useless, He went on and reached Newberry just as the latter 
collapsed. Though feeling faint himself, Barber succeeded by a great 
effort in dragging Newberry out of the small sewer to the bell-mouth 
at the junction of the roads and thereby saved his life. Peck and 
Gordon descended into the sewer, though not protected by smoke- 
helmets, and remained for more than an hour in an atmosphere charged 
with poisonous gas searching for the missing workmen and for their 
twocomrades. They found the body of Fireman Maclaren, and Gor- 
don endeavoured to drag him out of the sewer, but was obliged to 
desist from weakness, caused by the gas. As Gordon was in a state of 
collapse, Peck remained with him until help came, by which time he 
was himself completely overcome. 





— 
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BOLTON AND DARWEN WATER ARBITRATION. 


The Case for the Respondents. 

An outline of the case for the Bolton Corporation in the recent 
arbitration between them and the Darwen Corporation was given on 
pp. 308-10 of the ‘‘JournaL” for the 3rd inst.; and this is now 
followed by an indication of the facts and arguments adduced on 
behalf of Darwen. 


The proceedings, it may be mentioned, took place at the Surveyors’ 
Institution, Westminster ; and it will also be recalled that the point 
to be decided was the price which the Darwen Corporation are to pay 
to the Bolton Corporation for the supply of 300,000 gallons of water 
a day, delivered at a point on the boundary of Darwen. In 1905 the 
Bolton Corporation obtained an Act authorizing them, among other 
things, to construct additional water-works; and in this, at the request 
of the Darwen Corporation, the Committee inserted the following 
section (28): ‘* At the expiration of the period of eight years from the 
passing of this Act, the Corporation shall supply and continue to 
supply to the Corporation of Darwen at such point on the boundary of 
the borough of Darwen as that Corporation may reasonably require, 
and that Corporation shall continue to receive, and pay for, a quantity 
of water per day of 300,000 gallons; and the price to be paid for such 
water by the Corporation of Darwen and the point of supply shall, if 
not agreed upon, be determined by a water engineer to be appointed in 
case of difference by the Local Government Board. In determining 
the matters referred to in this section, the said water engineer shall 
have regard to all the circumstances of the case.” 

Mr. H. Howarp Humpnreys acted as Arbitrator. Mr. BaLFrour 
Browne, K.C., and Mr. W. J. JEEvEs (instructed by Messrs, Dyson 
and Co., Agents for the Town Clerk of Bolton) appeared for the 
Bolton Corporation; and Mr, E. Sutton and Mr. RaitH Sutton (in- 
structed by the Town Clerk) represented the Darwen Corporation. 

Mr. Sutton, in presenting the case for Darwen, said the question 
was one of very great complexity and difficulty. He did not think 
that the Arbitrator could have been called upon to deal with a matter 
which presented greater difficulties, There had apparently been a 
remarkable want of accurate information on the part of everyone before 
the Act of 1905 was passed ; and the Act itself presented considerable 
difficulties in its interpretation, It would be necessary to decide what 
was the proper principle, and what were the proper matters, for the 
Arbitrator to take into account in arriving at a conclusion on the ques- 
tion. submitted to him—namely, what was a fair figure to be charged 
by Bolton to Darwen for 300,000 gallons of water a day which Parlia- 
ment had imposed upon Bolton the obligation to supply to Darwen. 
The Corporation of Bolton had presented their view; and he was 
going to ask the tribunal to decide that this view was a totally mis- 
taken one. Bolton had claimed Darwen as being in a sense partners ; 
but they had excluded them from profits, and they had excluded them 
from contributing to the sinking fund, because Darwen had nothing to 
do with the works. - In arriving at the charge, except for these matters 
Bolton had treated Darwen as partners; and here he claimed was the 
fundamental fallacy which made the whole of their tables of very little 
use. They had thrown upon Darwen the sole and exclusive liability 
to pay for works that were intended for Darwen’s sole benefit—i.¢., the 
rising main—and they had at the same time asked the Arbitrator to 
saddle Darwen with the costs that were exclusively for the benefit of 
Bolton, and from which Darwen did not receive one farthing of profit 
of any sort. How were these two propositions to be reconciled? It 
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was now admitted-on all-hands that Darwen could not be considered 
as contributing to the sinking fund, because they had no interest in the 
property. Did one ever hear ofa partner with no interest in the part- 
nership property? Bolton asked the Arbitrator to enter into a specula- 
tive inquiry, right down to 1945, as to what the probable position of affairs 
with reference to the water undertaking would be; but if Parliament 
did not make Darwen partners in the scheme, all this inquiry would 
become irrelevant. And Parliament didnot do so. The section said : 
“At the expiration of the period of eight years from the passing of this 
Act,” &c. It was at the expiration of these eight years that the Arbi- 
trator had to take the position of affairs; and he was to “ have regard 
to all the circumstances of the case” existing when he was called upon 
to make his award. The Act made no provision at all for taking into 
consideration circumstances that might arise twenty years hence. It 
put the parties in the position of vendor and purchaser—a perfectly 
well-known and well-understood relationship, as different from the 
relationship of one partner and another as that of master and servant 
was different from buyer and seller. And if the Arbitrator took them 
as vendor and purchaser, instead of as partners, he had to consider 
what the state of things was at the moment the sale took place. One 
of the main difficulties between the parties depended upon the fact 
that they were not partners, as Bolton had stated, but were vendors 
and purchasers at a particular date—eight years after the passing of the 
Act. Why was this date fixed? Because eight years was the time by 
which it was reasonable to suppose the Delph reservoir would have been 
completed. This was a very important point. From the evidence, it 
appeared that Bolton were at the time of the Act in considerable want 
of water; and if they bad given the 300,000 gallons at once, they 
would have been deprived of this quantity when they had nothing to 
take its place. But if it was given after the Delph reservoir had been 
completed, then they would have for the supply of Bolton at that 
moment a reservoir which would yield them 1,600,000 gallons, after 
allowing for the compensation water; so that they would not be put to 
any inconvenience in supplying Darwen with 300,000 gallons from the 
Entwistle reservoir or from the Cadshaw Brook. As a matter of fact, 
Bolton was receiving from the Entwistle reservoir a great deal more 
water than they thought they were receiving when Parliament imposed 
upon them the obligation to give 300,000 gallons to Darwen. 

The ArsiTRATOR: I think that is pretty generally admitted. 

Mr. BALFrour Browne: The difference is 540,000 gallons a day; 
and I suppose that was intended to be caught and paid out of Cad- 
shaw. As Cadshaw is unnecessary, it can be caught and paid out of 
Entwistle. 

After some further discussion had taken place upon this point, 

Mr. Lewis Mitchell was recalled to clear up the matter. He said 
there was some error in the report prepared by the late Engineer in 
1905. The capacity of the Entwistle reservoir was given as 625,000,000 
gallons, whereas it had been proved to be 762,000,000 gallons. He 
(witness) had arrived at the yield of the gathering-ground by taking the 
area of the reservoir multiplied by the available rainfall ; and this gave 
1,406,679,450 gallons per annum from the total gathering-ground, or 
aa average of 3,853,916 gallons per day. The discrepancy in the 
capacity of the reservoir had nothing whatever to do with the yield of 
the gathering-ground. 

Mr. Sutton remarked that Parliament had said Darwen were to 
have 300,000 gallons supplied to them out of a certain quantity of water, 
at what was a fair and right price; and it now appeared that, instead 
of being supplied out of a certain quantity, they were to be supplied 
out of a larger quantity, so that the loss to Bolton was so much less. 
Mr. Watson had stated that the Entwistle reservoir could control the 
whole of the watershed; and therefore for ordinary purposes it would 
not be necessary to have the Cadshaw reservoir. No doubt this was 
so. But having the Cadshaw reservoir, and filling it when the whole 
of the water was not required at Entwistle, would give an additional 
supply of 217,000,000 gallons; and it was idle to say that this would 
not be an available supply of water to have in addition to the water 
from the rainfall itself. It would, of course, be folly to make the 
reservoir if it was going to cost £115,000, but not if it were only 
going to cost £65,009. What he claimed was that the Arbitrator 
must take it that at the time when Parliament passed the Act of 
1905 these facts were not known, and it was presumed the Cadshaw 
reservoir would be made, would prove useful, and would contain 
217,000,000 gallons. Where, therefore, would be the proper place 
from which to supply Darwen? From the Cadshaw reservoir, and 
from water that found its origin falling upon ground that was within 
Darwen’s own boundary. He was not there to say that, because this 
reservoir could not be made, the tribunal was to calculate on anything 
except existing facts. One of the results of Bolton not being able to 
deliver the water higher up the stream by gravitation or otherwise was 
that Darwen had to get it all delivered to them at a point from which 
it had to be pumped. He did not resist the proposition that as this 
pumping, &c., was necessary for the Darwen supply, and for that 
alone, Darwen should pay for it; but if they were to pay for works 
which were exclusively for their benefit, it was on the basis that Bolton 
should pay entirely for works that were solely for her benefit. Other- 

wise it would be a most unjust position for the two parties to be placed 
in. The only other works necessary for the supply of Darwen were 
the Entwistle and Wayoh reservoirs and the rising main. Bolton 
said they intended to supply them exclusively from the Delph reservoir 
when it was completed ; but how could they say this, seeing that if 
they did not have the Entwistle and the Wayoh water they would 
want the whole of Delph themselves? The works he had mentioned 
enabled Darwen to be supplied from what he ventured to call Darwen’s 
water—namely, Cadshaw Brook. There was nothing in the Act which 
said Darwen should:be supplied only from the new works. They knew 
what was the cost of the works he had referred to; and there were no 
speculative calculations involved. Moreover, they knew the available 
yield. Next with reference to the 124 per cent., which Bolton wished 
to add to the cost of the water for contingencies, &c. They were asking 
the Arbitrator to say that Darwen should contribute towards risks of 
accidents that might occur anywhere in Bolton, in connection with 
works for the construction of which Darwen were not in any way re- 
sponsible. By what principle could anyone who was merely a pur- 
chaser be subjected to these risks? He admitted the charge for mana- 





gement. Bolton seemed to have put their case forward and dealt with 
it in a way which would enable them to charge an exhorbitant rate for 
the water they were supplying to Darwen. The figure he was going to 
submit was something like 63d. per 1000 gallons. The case was a com- 
plicated one, and required to be looked at from all points of view. 

Mr. Jabez Beckett, Borough Accountant and Treasurer of Accrington, 
replying to Mr. Raitu Sutton, said the estimated population of 
Bolton was less now than it was six yearsago. The credit of Bolton 
very properly stood high, and she was in a position to borrow on as 
easy terms as any authority in the North of England. As to the 
124 per cent. addition which had been referred to, there was nothing 
to support the charge for reserve fund, or that for contingencies. In 
fact, they were both for the same purpose. In respect of these two 
items, Bolton had not thought it worth her while to make any prc- 
vision since 1870, What profits had been made had been consumed 
in the reduction of Jocal taxation, in the way of rate-aid ; so that it had 
not impressed them as being a very necessary thing until now. 
Between 1870 and the time when they went to Parliament for the Act 
of 1905, they had actually utilized in reducing local taxation £335,000 ; 
and it was not until they came to compile the tables for the present 
proceedings that it occurred to them to make this provision. Witness 
put in a statement showing the gross cost of water supplied in Darwen 
for each of the five years to 1912-13, the quantity of water supplied, 
the estimated quantity available, and the net cost (less redemption 
charges) per 1000 gallons supplied. This showed that the cost at the 
reservoir in 1908-9 was 5°83d. per 1000 gallons; in 1912-13, 4°297d. 
These figures were extracted from the accounts of the Darwen Cor- 
poration, and they indicated the gross cost of the water supplied 
within their area. They simply showed what water was costing in 
Darwen to-day. 

The ARBITRATOR remarked that, to make these figures of value, one 
really wanted to know the analogy by way of engineering to be drawn 
between the works at Bolton and those at Darwen; and he had no 
knowledge at all of the latter. 

Witness was cross-examined by Mr. JEEVES to show that if the works 
belonging to Darwen were constructed to-day, the cost would be much 
more, and that this would increase the cost of the water, as shown 
in his table. He was also questioned at great length regarding his 
criticism of various figures put forward by the other side. 

Mr. E. M. Eaton, questioned by Mr. Sutton, said he had a long 
acquaintance with the Bolton Water-Works. He was in the commit- 
tee rooms during the whole of the proceedings on the 1995 Bill; but 
Darwen had not consulted him directly until the present inquiry. In 
his estimates of what the 300,000 gallons a day cost, he had taken the 
Entwistle and Delph schemes as being the only two by means of which 
Bolton, under present conditions, could furnish water for Darwen. 
Whether or when the Broadhead reservoir was made would depend 
entirely upon the development of Bolton. What might happen was 
purely a matter of speculation. In any case, Broadhead was not to 
be utilized for the purposes of Darwen. The drainage area of the 
Entwistle reservoir during the period of three consecutive minimum 
dry years was 3,850,869 gallons a day. Had the Cadshaw reservoir 
been built, it would not have increased the yield of the drainage area, 
but it would have acted as an excess storage tank. The only difficulty 
was whether it would not have cost a great deal more than it was 
worth, if it had been constructed merely as a storage tank. This was 
the whole case. For what it would have actually cost, it would not 
have paid Bolton to construct it. If, however, it had been constructed 
as a storage tank for Bolton, it would have enabled a supply to have 
been given to Darwen at a very cheap cost. He handed in a table 
showing the total capital cost of the Entwistle and Wayoh reservoirs 
and works to have been £368,022 ; and the annual charges (with in- 
terest at 34 per cent.), £14,759. This sum, divided by the available 
quantity of water—1,449,052,920 gallons a year, or 3,970,008 gallons a 
day—with cost of filtration, &c., and management, made the total cost 
per 1000 gallons 5 762d. He, however, considered that the Corpora- 
tion of Bolton had been obliged to modify their plans in consequence 
of the unforeseen difficulties that arose with regard to Cadshaw; and 
he accepted this as imposing a further obligation upon Darwen. The 
proper method of dealing with the matter was to take the Entwistle 
system in conjunction with the Delph, and average the two. This 
gave a total capital cost of £740,178, with annual charges-at £28,342. 
This sum, divided by the total quantity of water that would be avail- 
able —2,081,056,990 gallons a year—made 6:086d. per 1000 gallons. 
Adding to this the figure agreed upon, of o'5d. for management, he 
arrived at a total cost of 6°586d. per 1000 gallons. This was a figure 
he would allow if there was an agreement between the parties ; and on 
the items enumerated he did not think it was material whether the 
supply was an obligation or not. If the proportion of the cost of 
the Act (£1841) were included, this would add 0'007d. per 1000 gal- 
lons, which made the total 6°593d. This was a fair and reasonable 
cost, such as ought to be made to Darwen by Bolton. The figure of 

124 per cent. for contingencies, &c., taken by the other side was very 
high, and half as much would be ample for the purpose contemplated. 
Mr, Terrey had referred to the great increase in cost of works. This 
gentleman had in his mind at the time, quite properly, the fact that he 
was not buying a great deal of plant and material for reservoirs which 
Sheffield were making in one of their own valleys, which they had had 
power to make for very many years; and he found an enormous in- 
crease in the cost of this kind of thing. He said 40 or 60 per cent. 
This was true. But it was for plant; it was not the reservoir. There 
was an increase in wages, too, but not of 40 or 6opercent. The great 
difference in the cost of reservoirs now as compared with sixty or 
eighty years ago, was that in the old time they were made with their 
banks of earthwork, and the masonry about them was of a rougher 
kind, and there was less of it. Though heavy, it was simple. Nowa- 
days they put a very high class of work in. In the old type of re- 
servoir they put puddle in connection with their work which would 
make him (witness) tremble if he put it in reservoirs to-day. Darwen 
was in no sense a partner in this scheme; it was simply a purchaser 
of water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BaLrour Browne, witness said he had pre- 
pared a table, on the lines of his other ones, referring to the Delph 





scheme alone ;. and this brought out a total cost per 1000 gallons of 
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8°476d. He considered the o'5d. allowed for management was ample 
to include such contingencies as might arise. 

’ Mr. Sutton, addressing the Arbitrator, said the matter was one of 
great importance; but he was sure there was nothing to be found in 
the proceedings which suggested for a moment that there was a part- 
nership between the parties. On the contrary, it was perfectly clear 
that it was to be a case of vendor and purchaser. It was admitted 
that, if Bolton had built the Cadshaw reservoir as originally intended, 
Darwen would have had a very cheap supply, of which they had been 
deprived by the alteration in the plans. He did not contest that this 
was a misfortune which fell upon both of them; but was it to be 
tolerated that, when Darwen had been deprived of what would have 
been an exceptionally cheap supply, because Bolton had made errors 
‘in their estimates in Parliament, and made great mistakes, they should 
use these facts as a fulcrum by which they should be enabled to shift 
upon Darwen a contribution to the cost of the whole of the new water- 
works? From the lower reservoirs it was admitted, as an engineering 
fact, that Darwen would receive nothing. The only reservoirs which 
would contribute to their supply were Entwistle, Wayoh, and Delph. 
The way Mr. Eaton had dealt with the matter was extremely fair ; and 
it brought out the cost of the water to 6°586d. per 1000 gallons. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne, in reply, said the question to be decided was 
the basis on which the cost of the water to the seller was to be ascer- 
toined. He had never claimed that the parties were partners, but only 
so in asense. They were both participating in the benefits of the water 
scheme of 1905. This was the only partnership. It was obvious that 
the Act would never have used the word “ price” between partners ; 
and he never suggested it. The matter had not for an instant been 
put by Bolton on a partnership basis. The whole of the works 
embraced by the Act of 1905 constituted one scheme; and the Arbi- 
trator had not only to look to the expense to-day, but to the outlay on 
the whole scheme up to 1939. This was what Darwen were partici- 
pators in. They were not charging them with anything that was 
entirely for the benefit of Bolton. It was a relief scheme for Bolton, 
and in this relief scheme Darwen were to be participators, and to have 
the benefit of 300,000 gallons of water per day, ata price. Asto the 
figures, the Arbitrator must come to the conclusion that something 
should be allowed for management, and that there would also be a 
reserve fund which should go into the cost of water. It was provided 
by the Act. It was the way in which Bolton’s revenue was to be dis- 
posed of before any reduction in the price of water was made. It was 
absurd to say that a reserve fund was profit. The whole idea of a 
reserve fund was, not that it should be profit, but that it should be 
available to meet any extraordinary claim, or a deficiency in income. 
With very proper moderation, Bolton had not asked for a profit, but 
simply for indemnification. But it was the duty of the Arbitrator to 
see that they got complete indemnification, not merely for the price of 
water to-day, but for the price of water for all the reservoirs that would 
have to be made in future, because they would have to go on supplying 
Darwen when Delph was no longer able to supply Bolton. 

This concluded the proceedings; the Arbitrator reserving his award. 





——_ 


BIRKENHEAD AREA EXTENSION SCHEME. 


A Local Government Board inquiry was opened last Wednesday by 
Mr. Shelford Bidwell regarding an application by the Corporation of the 
County Borough of Birkenhead for a Provisional Order to take into 
their jurisdiction seven new districts—Bromborough, Higher Bebing- 
ton, Lower Bebington, Storeton, Prenton, Noctorum, and a part of 
Bidston. All the districts opposed the application; the Counsel 
briefed on the inquiry numbering about twenty-five. 

Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, K.C., opened the case for Birkenhead, and 
said that great industrial developments were taking place in the dis- 
trict: The time had now arrived when Birkenhead could not go on 
spending capital for the benefit of these other districts, with the risk 
that another municipal authority might some day be set up at their 
doors. Gas was supplied by Birkenhead to every one of the outside 
areas excepting Storeton, an agricultural district which could be sup- 
plied as soon as the demand arose. At present the outside districts 
obtained their water supply from the local wells of the Wirral and 
West Cheshire Water Company. From time to time it was suggested 
that these wells could not go on for ever; but if the time ever arrived 
when a further supply was required, it could be afforded out of the 
magnificent supply which Birkenhead would soon be receiving from 
Wales. The Corporation supplied electricity to Bidston, Noctorum, 
and Prenton, and were willing to supply the other districts, as well as 
give improved means of communication. The sewerage and boun- 
daries arrangements were very unsatisfactory ; and the borough pro- 
vided baths, markets, and slaughterhouses, which were of the greatest 
use to the outside inhabitants. This was no policy of grasp on the 
part of the Corporation. They were moved simply by a desire to act 
fairly, so as to secure the welfare of all by the establishment of a uni- 
form and strong authority. They had been willing to discuss the 
question, and arrange details with the out-districts ; but the representa- 
tives of the latter had preferred to fight on the principle. Speaking of 
the Birkenhead Welsh water scheme, he said that undoubtedly it would 
raise the Birkenhead rates ; and the Council had power to increase the 
present water-rate from 1s. to 2s. 6d.in the pound. But they were 
prepared to agree that no burden in the way of a deficit on the water 
scheme should fall on the outside areas unless and until the water 
consumers had been charged the full 2s. 6d. in the pound. 

The first witness was Mr. Godfrey A. Solly (the Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Committee) ; and he was cross-examined by Mr. Balfour 
Browne, with the idea of showing that the out-districts are more 
cheaply governed by the existing Councils than they would be by the 
Corporation. 
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Among other local bodies, the Waterloo-with-Seaforth Urban Dis- 
trict Council have unanimously decided to oppose the Liverpool United 
Gaslight Company’s Bill. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 
Saturday. 


The remarks made in this column a few weeks ago have evidently 
perturbed the Convener of the Lighting Committee at Macduff. It 
would seem, ‘however, that he has not the requisite knowledge of the 
electric terms and measurements, and so cannot follow the simple 
comparison between the cost of gas and electricity which was given. 
This gentleman omits a few words from the remarks, which explains 
the difference between my estimate and that of a contemporary. I 
took the efficiency claimed by the electricians—namely, one watt per 
candle—but mentioned that a larger amount of electricity per candle 
would be more correct. Mr. Morrison does not mention this in his 
letter, but proceeds to show that, because the estimates of the two gas 
papers differ, ‘it is unfortunate and a little disconcerting.” Hestates 
that his facts will be brought before the public at the proper time, and 
then gives a number of towns where electricity is in use and a few 
where dividends are paid. Surely if the figures which Mr. Morrison 
could give would prove that those stated by me are wrong, this is the 
t'me for him to give them. He should ask his electrical friends how 
many of the electric street lamps have been removed in London streets, 
to make place for the high-pressure gas-lamps now in use—and these 
in the principal streets of that great city. The best advice that can be 
given to the people of Macduff is that they should allow an electrical 
firm to instal and work an electric lighting plant in their town, and let 
them make what profit they can out of the venture—-that is, if they 
can find any firm willing to invest money in such a project. 

Edzell is shortly to be lighted by the Brechin Gas Company. Ata 
meeting of the Edzell Gaslight Company, Limited, called to consider 
proposals by the Directors, the shareholders agreed unanimously to 
accept the terms offered by the Brechin Company. The latter Com- 
pany will take over the Edzell concern, and issue £1 guaranteed 3 per 
cent. preference shares for the £1 ordinary shares of the Edzell Com- 
pany. ‘These shares will rank pari passu with the 5 per cent. preference 
shares which the Brechin Company now have. Ratification of these 
proposals will now be required by the Brechin shareholders. 

Dundee has a somewhat unenviable notoriety for the number of 
damages to, and thefts from, slot meters. Two mill workers, of 16 
and 17 years of age, have 21 and 18 charges respectively against them 
for this offence; and they have been sent to the Borstal Institute. 

Rothesay has finally decided upon having an installation of vertical 
retorts on the Glover-West system; and West’s Gas Improvement 
Company have obtained the contract, at a cost of £9825. At the same 
time, a new gasholder is to be erected, costing £7857, to be made by 
Messrs. Clayton, Son, and Co., Limited. 

The Hamilton Town Council have finally decided to include their 
gas-works among those where vertical retorts are to be installed, and 
are making provision for carrying out the entire make of gas with such 





retorts, and in course of time scrapping the present horizontal system. 
For this purpose they have decided to obtain a complete plant capable 
of manufacturing 1,500,000 cubic feet of gas per day, and have accepted 
the tender of the Woodall-Duckham Company for the whole installa- 
tion, which includes conveyors for handling coal and coke, and a belt- 
driven lift, &c., for which the total estimated cost is £21,265. The 
adoption of a vertical retort system in gas-works of this size can be 
clearly shown to be a paying scheme, as elevating and other machinery 
can be kept more or less constantly at work, and the amount expended 
upon it will earn a good return. In smaller places, however, such as 
Irvine, where the Gas Company only manufacture a little over 
41,000,000 cubic feet of gas, but have also decided upon an instal- 
lation of vertical retorts on the same system, this machinery will not be 
so frequently in use, and consequently the saving in the smaller in- 
stallation could not possibly be so great. 

At the meeting of the Keith Town Council, the question of the in- 
treduction of electric light into the town was mooted, but a counter- 
proposition was made so that this should also include the question of 
the purchase of the gas-works. The motion was agreed to. 

It is understood that the Leven Gas Company have declined the offer 
of £8000 made by the Buckhaven Burgh for the pipes and supply rights 
of the Company in Methil and Innerleven. 

Mr. W. E. M. Maxwell, the Burgh Chamberlain of Kirkcaldy, has 
reported to the Town Council upon the proposed schemes for the ex- 
tension or rebuilding of the gas-works on a new site. He first refers 
to the financial position in 1911-12, when there was a surplus of £2136, 
but at which time no redemption was payable. This will in future 
absorb £3624 Ios. yearly. In 1912-13, the surplus was only £154, and 
again no depreciation or redemption. For this year there is an esti- 
mated deficit of over £300, despite an increase of 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet in the price of gas. Regarding the scheme for extension on the 
old site, for which the cost has been put at £46 800 by Mr. Kincaid, this 
shows a surplus profit, after paying interest and redemption, of £1450, 
or 2'67d. per 1000 cubic feet. It is proposed that the work, and con- 
sequently the cost of it, shall be spread over a period of four years. 
Mr. Herring considers that the cost of the work will be somewhat less 
than Mr. Kincaid’s estimate—namely, only £45,000; and the revenue 
over {1Coo more than that shown bythe Manager. This would mean 
5d. per 1000 cubic feet, as against the 2°67d. already mentioned. The 
first items to be looked into are the purifiers, at a cost of £6220, which is 
estimated to save £440, and increased accommodation for storing coke, 
which will save £240. These alterations are thus expected to bring in 
a clear surplus, after allowing for redemption, of £305. Turning to 
the matter of the new works on a new site, Mr. Maxwell sums this up 
in the words—“so that {1000 a year is the loss against the new works 
as compared with the reconstructed works.” Theconclusions come to 
are: That a substantial part of the present debt must be repaid before 
there can be any question of an entirely new works; that improve- 
ments at the present works should be introduced gradually ; that a de- 
preciation and renewals fund be formed and added to as it can be 
afforded, but that a minimum sum be included in the yearly estimates, 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
There has been much activity in the tar products market during the 
~ week. Pitch has been in constant demand, and good business has 
een done at 39s. 6d. The same remark applies to ordinary London 
creosote, which is unobtainable under 33d. net. Liquid creosote is at 
the same level; but it is stated that there are one or two cheap sellers 
of this quality. Ninety per cent. benzol, toluol, and 90-160 solvent 
naphtha remain at the same level. There are buyers of 60° crude 
carbolic acid at from 1s. 1d. to 1s, 14d., but makers will not accept the 

price. 

Twenty-five per cent. good grey sulphate of ammonia has several 

timesbeen sold at £12 in the period, and the price is maintained. 





Tar and Tar Products in the Provinces. 

The average values during the week were : Tar, 26s. 9d. to 30s. od. 
Pitch, east coast, 38s. 6d. to 39s. ; west coast, Manchester, 37s. 6d. to 
38s. ; Liverpool, 38s. 6d. to 39s.; Clyde, 38s. to 39s. Benzol, 90 per 
cent., naked, North, 114d. to 1s.; 50 90 per cent., naked, North, 11d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 10?d. to 11d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 
5d. to 54d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 9}d. to o#d. f.o.b. 
Heavy naphtha, naked, North, 9d. to o4d. f.o.b. Creosote, in bulk, 
North, 3d. to 33d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 33d. to 4d. Carbolic acid, 
casks included, 60 per cent., prompt, east and west coasts, 1s. o4d. to 
1s. 1d, Naphthalene, £4 10s. to {10; salts, 55s. to 6os., bags 
included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 14d. to 1fd.; “B,” nominally 
3d. per unit, packages included and delivered. 





Sulphate of Ammonia Prices in the Provinces. 
LIVERPOOL, Feb. 14. 

During the past week the upward movement in the values of this 
material has continued, and the parcels offered for sale have been 
readily taken up. The demand for home consumption has not been 
large, but the requirements for export have been ample to absorb cur- 
rent production. The closing quotations are £12 10s. per ton f.o.b. 
Hull, {12 11s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £12 12s. 6d. per ton 
f.o.b. Leith. Little actual business has transpired in the forward 
position, although there have been inquiries from buyers abroad, and 
makers are willing to sell for July-December delivery at a discount off 


prompt prices. 
Nitrate of Soda. 
The market for this article is somewhat firmer, and spot quotations 
have been raised to tos. 6d. and ros. gd. per cwt. for ordinary and 
refined quality respectively. 


From another source it is reported that there has been a change for 
the better in sulphate of ammonia, and prices have risen to the extent 





error - 


of 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per ton. Outside London, makes have been sold 
at {11 12s. 6d. ; Leith, £12 10s. ; Liverpool, £12 78. 6d. to £12 8s. od.; 
Hull, £12s. 6s. 3d. to {12 7s. 6d.; Middlesbrough, £12 6s. 3d. to 
£12 7s. 6d. F 


— 





COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The northern coal trade is steady for best kinds, but easier for 
secondary sorts. In the steam coal trade, best Northumbrian steams 
are from 13s. 8d. to 14s. 3d. per ton f.o.b.; second-class are about 
11s. rod. per ton; and steam smalls are from 6s. to 7s. 9d. per ton 
f.o.b. Production is fully maintained ; and on the whole coals are well 
taken up, when it is remembered that this is the quiet season for steam 
coal shipments. -In the gas coal trade, the rumours of German com- 
petition seem to have eased the market. For best Durham coals about 
138. 6d. per ton f.o.b. is the current quotation for early delivery ; for 
second-class gas coals 11s. 9d. per ton is near the price; while for 
“‘ Wear specials” about 15s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. isnamed. Shipments of 
gas Coals are fair, but are now slightly declining. As to contracts, the 
rumours of Germarf coals being bought for the Metropolis gather con- 
sistency ; and it is said that some 250,000 tons of Westphalian coal 
have been bought for one of the great London Companies. Nothing 
is known as to the price; but the lowness of the sea freights is one of 
the factors, though this applies measurably to the coal sent coastwise 
from Durham. There will still remain very large quantities of gas 
coal to be bought in addition to any to be contracted for in Germany. 
Coke is steady. For good gas coke, about 13s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. may 
be quoted for shipment in the Tyne. 


— 








Porthcawl Gas Purchase Poll.—A poll has been taken of the rate- 
payers on the proposal of the Porthcawl Urban District Council to 
promote a Bill for the purchase of the local gas-works ; and there was 
a majority of votes in favour,of the measure. The figures were: For 
the purchase, 339; against, 206; majority for, 133. 


Lilanidloes Town Council and the Gas-Works.—The Llanidloes 
Town Council have resolved, and the ratepayers in public meeting 
have approved of the resolve, to purchase the undertaking of the local 
Gas Company for £2377, and that of the Electric Lighting Company 
for £400. The purchase is, of course, subject to the sanction of the 
Local Government Board; and both agreements are to be regarded as 
one inseparable transaction. A dispute about an increased charge for 
public lighting led last September to the streets being left in darkness 
for three weeks, during which period some of the leading councillors 
floated an Electric Lighting Company ; and “immediately, without any 
orders from the Town Council, the Gas Company lit the street-lamps.” 
The Electricity Company, however, obtained the contract to light the 
streets for seven years; and then the Gas Company approached the 
Council with an offer to sell. 
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The IRONCLAD with Thermostat. 











Points making Richmond’s IRONCLAD 


An absolute simple working principle— 
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Street Lighting at Oldham. 


At the last meeting of the Oldham Town Council, Mr. Hardman 
urged that the Lighting Committee be requested to consider the advis- 
ability of adopting electricity more extensively for street lighting. 
During the last ten years, he said, there had only been an increase of 
seven electric lamps in the streets, while 1050 gas-lamps had been 


added. It might be thought that electric lighting would be more ex- 
pensive ; but he would like to refer members to the lighting experi- 
ments in Portland Street, Manchester, where independent experts had 
reported that, both for efficiency and in regard to cost, the result was in 
favour of electricity. The suggestion found several supporters, after 
which the Mayor (Alderman Wilde, who is also Chairman of the Gas 
Committee) said if Mr. Hardman was prepared to stand or fall by 
Portland Street, and allow him to stand by Trafalgar Square, London, 
he (the Mayor) was prepared to agree to the test. If Mr. Hardman 
meant to extend the idea to the smaller lamps he (Alderman Wilde) 
was prepared to state that gas was better and cheaper for these. Mr. 
Coates observed that the matter had not been overlooked on the tours 
of the Lighting Committee. They must remember that until recently 
electricity had been practically prohibited for street illumination, be- 
cause previous to the last Parliamentary Bill the town was lighted by 
gas free of charge. Mr. Hardman denied that he had any animosity 
towards gas. The Mayor: You began with a comparison about Port- 
land Street, Manchester. You may have read your electricity papers, 
but I have read my gas papers. 





Mossley Gas Undertaking Amalgamation Proposals.—lIt is stated 
that a deal is being negotiated between the Mossley Corporation and 
the Saddleworth Urban District Council for amalgamation proposals 
in regard to the Mossley gas undertaking. At the present time the 
price of Mossley gas in Saddleworth is 2d. per 1000 cubic feet more 
than in Mossley. In order to meet the Saddleworth Council’s objec- 
tion to this differential price, Mossley has now agreed to offer terms of 
partnership ; and if these proposals are carried out, the 2d. difference 
will be abolished. Saddleworth will, it is expected, accept the pro- 
posed terms. 


Oldham and the British Commercial Gas Association.—Objections 
were raised at the last meeting of the Oldham Town Council to the 
payment of £194 12s. 6d. to the British Commercial Gas Association. 
The amount was objected to, not the principle; one of the objectors 
stating that he did not think Oldham got an adequate return for the 
money. The Gas Committee should pay a fair contribution, but not 
too much. Local advertising, he said, would be better than national — 
at any rate, so far as Oldham was concerned. As an amendment, he 
moved that the subscription from Oldham be ts. per million cubic feet. 
Alderman Wilde (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) held that the 
subscription was at the proper rate. He did not care, as it were, to 
pay 12s. 6d. for membership of a club when other members paid 21s. 
This reply found cordial support, and the amendment was defeated. 





The Science of Gas-Stove Construction and Use. 


Under the auspices of the North of England Gas Managers’ Asso- 
ciation a series of lectures commenced last week at Newcastle, Sunder- 
land, Stockton-on-Tees, and South Shields. They were delivered by 
Mr. Harold Hartley, M.Sc., the Chief Chemist of the Richmond Gas 
Stove and Meter Company, to the officials of the various gas under- 
takings and to the master plumbers and others in the district. The 
lecturer dealt with the subject of combustion and the phenomena of 
heat as applied to the warming of workshops and domestic dwellings 
—discussing the requirements necessary from the hygienic stand- 
point, with especial reference to ventilation. He concluded with an 
analysis of the functions of the various parts of a modern gas-fire. 
The lectures were attended by large and appreciative audiences ; and 
exceptional interest was taken in the “ Richmond” new silent gas and 
air adjuster for gas-fires, the details and action of which Mr. Hartley 
described. One of the Company's ‘‘ Period’’ series of gas-fires was 
shown in operation, absolutely free from noise, which served to con- 
vince those present as to the efficiency of the new fitting introduced by 
the firm at the beginning of the present season. 


<i 
—— 


Some Disadvantages of Electric Lighting. 


A proposal is on foot for providing Cranbrook with an overhead 
electric lighting scheme; the promoters being a Westminster firm, 
whose representative recently attended to explain the matter at a public 
meeting. Any idea of antagonism to the Gas Company was disclaimed ; 
it being stated that there was room for both forms of lighting. Two 
conditions were, however, it was said, absolutely necessary—local 
support and overhead wires. The proposed price is 7d. per unit, with 
free service connections to 60 feet of the main ; cottagesto be charged per 
week, being wired and fitted with one lamp free. A number of questions 
were asked ; and in the course of the proceedings, Mr. W. M. Mason, the , 
Secretary of the British Commercial Gas Association, asked permission 
to say afew words. He pointed out that there were two sides to the 
question, and three points to consider—First, the simplicity of the 
rural districts, which were spoilt by overhead wires; secondly, cost 
(gas at 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet being cheaper by three times than 
electricity at 6d. per unit); and, thirdly, unreliability (the London 
County Council refusing to sanction electricity for public buildings un- 
less a duplicate system of lighting was provided). As to fire risk, he 
quoted the London Fire Brigade returns, showing one fire to every 
3352 users of gas, to one fire to every goo users of electricity. A resolu- 
tion favouring the scheme was carried by a large majority ; a demand 
for a poll failing to receive the requisite support. 











Sale of Bury St. Edmunds Gas Shares.—At a local auction sale, 
fourteen {10 shares of the 1849 capital in the Bury St. Edmunds Gas 
Company were sold at {21 12s. 6d. each; and 59 £10 shares of the 
1859 capital, at from £16 5s. to £16 Ios. per share. 
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From “ The Times ” of Feb. 11, 1814. 
Just published. ; 

A STATEMENT of the ADvANTAGEs to be Derived from the InTRO- 
pucTION of Coat Gas into Factories, Pusric BvuILpINGs, and 
DwELLinG Hovses, as a Substitute for the Lights now in use, with 
Observations on the Method of making and using it. By Joun 
MalIBEN and Co., Perth; and sold by Thomas Underwood, 32, Fleet 
Street, London; A. Constable and Son, Edinburgh; John Lawson, 
35, King Street, Snow Hill, Agent to the Patentee ; and the principal 
booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


es~ 


Nottingham and the Derwent Water. 


If the troubles which have arisen since the inception of the Derwent 
Valley water scheme had been limited to financial questions, they would 
have been sufficiently serious; but in relation to one of the areas served 
there is another matter which is occasioning increasing anxiety. Oft- 
repeated complaints as to the quality, and even the purity, of the water 
have broken out afresh in Nottingham. The Chairman of the local 
Committee has been responsible for the assurance, publicly given, that 
the water is absolutely beyond suspicion; but those who live in the 
particular quarters of the city to which the doubtful privilege of the 
supply has been extended appear to remain extremely sceptical. Offi- 
cially, the suggestion that the water is disagreeable is condemned as 
being entirely unfounded. Indeed, it is claimed to be purer than Not- 
tingham water itself. In his latest reference to the subject, the Chair- 
man has, however, admitted that much of the Derwent output now 
finding its way into Nottingham houses is “very unsatisfactory.’’ He 
accounts for this, however, by the explanation that, owing to the 
Derbyshire supply being turned on to a larger area, the sediment and 
deposit in the pipes are being disturbed. The exercise of a little 
patience is asked for; but the general condemnation of the character 
of the water on the part of the majority of consumers seems to indicate 
that patience has been exhausted. Indeed, the question has been 
seriously raised in Nottingham whether the water as at present supplied 
is not absolutely baneful to public health ; and the feeling in favour of 
an independent and searching scientific inquiry into the matter is daily 
becoming accentuated. 





— 


Minimum Wage at Oldbury.—During a discussion at the Oldbury 
Council meeting recently, on a motion to fix the minimum wage of 
able-bodied men at the gas-works at 23s. per week, Mr. C. Tomlinson 
(the Chairman of the Gas Committee) said some twelve months ago the 
Gas Committee had under consideration the question of the men’s 
wages ; and they gave them advances. There were now only two very 
old men on the ground who were receiving less than {1 per week. The 
retort men were receiving 5s. 9d. per day. The Council unanimously 
agreed to the 23s. minimum for able-bodied gas workers. 








Gas and Electricity Prices at Carlisle.—In accordance with notice 
of motion, Mr. Gibbings proposed at last Tuesday’s meeting of the 
Carlisle City Council that a variation be made in the resolution 
adopted at the previous meeting relating to the prices of gas and elec- 
tricity, ordering that whenever the Gas and Electricity Committees 
were requested to quote prices other than those already fixed by the 
Committees concerned for lighting or power to consumers of either 
gas or electricity, the Engineers, and, if necessary, the Committees, 
shall confer before any quotation is made, with a view to preventing 
unnecessary competition and cutting of prices. He said that the reso- 
lution on the subject was absurd. The motion was agreed to. 


Failure of the Electric Light at a Wedding Supper.—‘‘ Everything,’ 
says the ‘‘ Electrical Times,’’ ‘‘did not pass off like the proverbial 
marriage bell on the day on which the daughter of Mr. Henry Nathan, 
of Stamford Hill, entered the bonds of holy matrimony. Fortunately 
the happy pair were not concerned. Mr. Nathan had arranged for a 
ball in the evening, and had hired a band; the proceedings being 
timed to end about 3 or4a.m. Messrs. Piggott Bros., of Bishopsgate, 
supplied various accessories for the festivities, including extra electric 
lighting. The guests sat down to supper in a marquee at I1.40 p.m., 
but at this critical hour the lights failed. Only twocandles were in the 
house ; and as these did not altogether supply adequate illumination, 
the ball had to end prematurely. Asa result of this evening, Piggott 
Bros. claimed {23 16s. 6d. from Mr. Nathan, who counterclaimed 
£20 for ‘ loss of society of guests.’ It would be interesting to know the 
number of guests present, so that we might be in a position to deter- 
mine the value of a guest's society per hour. It was urged on behalf 
of the plaintiffs that Mr. Nathan had been warned that the additional 
load might prove the straw that broke thecamel’s back. Judge Atherley 
Jones allowed both claims, and gave judgment accordingly.” 


Hull Corporation Water-Works Profits.—At their last week’s meet- 
ing, the Hull Corporation Water and Gas Committee decided to devote 
to the relief of the rates the sum of £15,000 out of the profits of the 
undertaking for the past year. The Chairman (Alderman Feldman) 
stated that the gross estimated income for the past year was £69,770; 
the working expenses, £32,159; interest on sinking fund, &c., £17,330; 
and the net profit, £20,281; the surplus, after allowing for capital ex- 
penditure of £1925, was £18,356; and the reserve fund on March 31 
last year amounted to £8741. The Committee recommended a grant 
of £15,000 towards the relief of the rates—the same as last year; and 
further that the balance of the cost of the land at Dunswell, £2200, 
should be paid, and the remainder, about £1150, transferred to the 
reserve fund. This, the Chairman said, would make the reserve fund 
nearly {10,o0oo—the maximum. As an amendment, Mr. Lofthouse 
moved that the £15,000 be given to the consumers in a reduction of 
the water-rate—pointing out that they had done this in connection 
with the electric light undertaking. The Chairman replied that they 
were committed to a large expenditure in connection with the new 
works at Dunswell; and if they now reduced the rate they would 
afterwards have to increase it. The amendment was defeated. 
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A Lower Price at Ilkley.—The Ilkley Urban District Council have 
determined to reduce the price of gas to 2s. rod. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
the change to apply as from April 1 next. 


Tuam Gas-Works.—In regard to his taking over of the Tuam Gas- 
Works, Mr. T. J. Reid announces that gas suitable only for incandes- 
cent lighting and heating will be supplied. A reduction of 7d. per 
1000 cubic feet is now in operation. 


Ideal Home and Gas Exhibition at Tunbridge Wells.—An ideal 
home and gas exhibition recently held in the Sussex Assembly Room, 
Tunbridge Wells, by a local firm (Messrs. W. G. Harris and Co., 
Limited}, with the co-operation of the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company 
and other firms, was very attractive. It was opened by Alderman 
W. H. Delves, the Chairman of the Company, who remarked that the 
exhibition was a useful object-lesson to all concerned with the conduct 
of the home, and would be of. special interest to those who had to 
study domesticeccnomy. A model house was the means of illustrating 
the capabilities of gas for lighting and heating purposes. The Com- 
pany also made a comprehensive display of modern labour-saving gas 
appliances; and under their auspices cookery lectures were given in 
the Corn Exchange by Miss Florence Surridge. 


Electricity Extensions and Existing Gas-Mains.—An important 
point was raised by Mr. Buck at last week’s meeting of the Carlisle 
City Council, in connection with a proposal of the Electricity Com- 
mittee to extend the electric cable to Scotby, at acost of £490. Mr. 
Buck said that considerable capital had been expended in laying gas- 
mains to Scotby and Wetheral; and to encourage the consumption, 
the price had recently been reduced to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. If 
the proposal was agreed to, the Corporation would be exploited on 
behalf of the well-to-do residents in outlying villages, to the detriment 
of capital already expended. The loans so far obtained and applied 
for, and in contemplation, for the Electricity Department would 
become ere long a great burden on the finances of the city. Mr. 
Gibbings replied that the policy advocated by Mr. Buck was a “dog- 
in-the-manger ” one; and the Committee’s recommendation was then 
agreed to. : 


The Dangerous Chandelier Again.—At an early hour last Friday 
morning, a serious gas explosion occurred at Canbury Lodge, Kingston- 
on-Thames, by which two persons were injured and very considerable 
damage was done to the premises. On the previous evening the occu- 
pants went to a dramatic performance, leaving an old-fashioned chan- 
delier lighted in the dining-room. When the party returned, two of 
them-a Mrs. Lambert, a widow, and Mr. Lambert, her son—who 
were staying in the house, went into the dining-room, where the gas 
was still alight. As soon as they opened the door there was a loud 
explosion, and the room was filled with flames. Mr. and Mrs. Lambert 
were thrown against the wall, and burnt about the face and hands. 
The whole of the north side of the house was practically reduced to a 
heap of ruins. The firemen found the roof hanging over the débris, 
and it had to be pulled down with ropes. 





Dessau Verticals for Morley.—At the last meeting of the Morley 
Town Council, it was decided to instal Dessau vertical retorts in place 
of the present system. The provision of the new retorts will involve 
an outlay of £12,000; but it is estimated that there will be a saving of 
£1000 a year as compared with the present charges. 


London County Council aud Testing High-Pressure Gas-Meters.— 
At the meeting of the London County Council to-day, they will con- 
sider and decide, as required by the Borough Funds Act, 1872, as to 
passing resolutions confirming the propriety of the promotion by the 
Council this session of legislation dealing (inter alia) with the testing of 
high-pressure gas-meters for use in the County of London. 


Queenstown Water Supply.—Mr. P. C. Cowan, Chief Engineering 
Inspector to the Irish Local Government Board, has held an inquiry 
in Queenstown into the application of the Urban District Council for 
sanction to a loan of £10,000 to provide a duplicate main from Tibbots- 
town to Queenstown in connection with the water-works, When in- 
formed that it was proposed to spread the loan over fifty years, the 
Inspector said this was most unusual ; the period for such water-works 
as they had at Queenstown being, as a rule, thirty years, 


St. Petersburg Water Supply.—The Russian Supplement to “ The 
Times ’’ yesterday contained the following particulars on the subject 
of the water supply of St. Petersburg : “‘ The long-delayed project of 
providing pure water for St. Petersburg appears to have made some 
slight headway. It was unanimously decided by the City Council at 
a recent sitting that the source of the future supply must be Lake 
Ladoga, and that the water should be taken some distance from the 
shore and brought down to the city—a distance of 40 miles—in covered 
pipes. . . . The cost of the work is estimated at R.47,590,000 
(£5,000,000). It was decided to assign R 3,018,000 for preliminary 
work this year. On reaching the Ladoga pumping-station the water 
will be driven into reservoirs and filters, whence it will flow through 
the pipes unaided to the capitaland be there distributed. Thecapacity 
of the works, which will be ready in 1920, is calculated for a population 
of 44 million.”’ 


Electric Light Failure at Tunbridge Wells.—Last Friday week 
considerable consternation was caused in Tunbridge Wells by the 
sudden failure of the electric light shortly after eight o’clock. The 
lights were out for nearly an hour in all. The whole of Grove Hill 
Road and its immediate environs were suddenly plunged into darkness 
—with the usual unfortunate results. It is reported that the cause of 
the failure was that one of the high-tension trunk mains supplying 
electricity to the locality involved had been damaged inadvertently by 
somebody driving a pick into it. The action was evidently quite un- 
conscious on the part of the wielder of the pick, a local paper says, as 
no notification of the mishap was given to head-quarters. Conse- 
quently, the first apprisal of the trouble that the department had was 
the failure of the lights; and “it speaks volumes for the enterprise 
and organization of the department that they were able to repair so 
serious a damage within an hour.” 








BRADDOCK'S IMPROVED GAS METERS 


Made 
in all 





Sizes. 
No. 219. Braddock’s Large Dry Meter. 





No. 245. Braddock’s Large Wet Meter. 





J. & J. BRADDOGK (ur20"i<0), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, 


Telegrams: ‘“‘BRADDOCK, OLDHAM.” 


AND 45 & 47, WESTMINSTER 


National Telephone No. 815. 


BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ METRIQUE, LONDON.” Telephone No. 2412 HOP. 
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“ Manganesite” (the sole proprietors and manufacturers of which 
are Messrs. John Hudson and Co.’s Successors, of No. 4, Victoria 
Warehouses, Mansell Street, E.) is a jointing material for steam, water, 
gas, and air pipes, &c., of which particulars are given in a booklet that 
should prove of interest to those concerned in the making and mainten- 
ance of joints. That pipe-joints will never blow out is guaranteed to 
users of “‘ Manganesite;” and it is claimed that after years have elapsed 
joints will be as tight as when they were first made. In addition to 
being non-poisonous, it is a preventative against rust ; and it is also said 
to possess substantial advantages from the point of view of economy. 

The Gas Committee of the Burton-on-Trent Town Council have 
decided to again appoint Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, of Derby, as Consult- 
ing Engineer to the gas-works for the year ending March 31, 1915, at 
the same remuneration as before—viz., £115. It was further recom- 
mended that a fee of £350 be paid to him for special work, comprising 
the completion of the retort-house, the removal and reconstruction of 
the condensing, exhausting, and ammonia recovery plant, and the re- 
moval and re-erection of the coal shed—the latter payment to be ex- 
clusive of draughtsmen’s time and the taking out of quantities. The 
Local Government Board have sanctioned the proposal of the Council 
to borrow £13,000, of which £4500 will go towards the purchase of 
the Rolleston and Tutbury gas undertakings, £7020 for extensions of 
mains, and £1480 for a booster and pressure-regulators. 





The new catalogue of Messrs. Curtis’s and Harvey’s gas-mantles 
appears to contain ‘something for everyone ;” but even if just what is 
wanted should not be found it is of no importance, for the firm lay 
themselves out to make special mantles to customers’ own specification 
of weight and quality. To these, of course, any names can be applied. 
A point is made of the fact that all the mantles supplied by them are 
entirely British made by British labour in their gas-mantle factory at 
Dartford. Woven inverted and upright mantles are manufactured on 
the firm's own patent machines, and are subjected to a special burning- 
off process which is claimed to give to them exceptional strength and 
durability. 

The Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company held their twenty- 
seventh half-yearly conference of representatives and heads of works 
departments at Warrington last week, The work of the half year was 
fully reviewed and future developments discussed. Mr. A. A. H. St. 
Leger, the Company’s water-heater constructional expert, gave a 
comprehensive lecture dealing with the application of gas to the heat- 
ing of water ; and a thorough inspection was made of the wide range 
of apparatus the Company are manufacturing in this branch of their 
business.. Particular attention was given to the “Ironclad” all-iron 
circulator which has created so favourable an impression since its in- 
troduction last year. The three days’ conference concluded by those 
present being entertained to dinner by the Directors. 








GAS COMPANIES IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


The Stock Exchange has had another interesting week, though less 
agitating than its predecessor. Appearancesat first seemed to menace 
that the realizations to secure profits were growing almost too strong, 
and the fall in markets was going too far. But about mid-week some 


strengthening factors came to the front, and there was a sharp re- 
covery, which was specially conspicuous in the most important mar- 
kets. Thus Consols, which had given way somewhat, finished up with 
a total advance in the week of 1} upon the opening figures ; and Rails, 
after one or two rather bad days, were elated by gratifying dividend 
announcements, and rose freely. The settlement of a rather heavy 
account tended to keep fresh business at low pressure. The opening 
day was quiet, but the tone was fairly satisfactory in most markets, 
though Government issues were not amongthem. Rails were inactive, 
but scored some rises before the close ; and Transatlantics were rather 
better. Tuesday opened fair, but could not last. Continental realiza- 
tions and other weakening influences depressed prices almost all round. 
Consols fell + for the account, Rails receded, and Americans were 
lowered by local selling. Business was sluggish on Wednesday, and 
the general tone wasdull. The gilt-edged division was weaker, though 
Consols managed to recover }. Rails lacked strength altogether, and 
the Foreign Market wasdull. Americans were about the best. Thurs- 
day was cheered by asuccessful completion of the settlement. Govern- 
ment issues were stronger, and Consols rose }. In Rails there were 
irregular movements in various lines. The Foreign Market was fair. A 
very bright Friday succeeded, with markets all round quite cheerful and 





rising freely. Government issues were in fine form, and Consols rose }. 
Rails were buoyed up by good dividend results, and prices advanced 
materially. Transatlantics shared the popular favour, and Foreign 
showed strong points. Saturday was very quiet, but still cheerful. 
Consols were unchanged, closing at 77 to 774. Jails did well, and 
Transatlantics were rather better. In the Money Market there was 
an abundant supply, and rates for short loans and for discount hardly 
moved. Business in the Gas Market was a good deal quieter, both in 
the aggregate and in individual issues, not even the big ones showing 
anything like an average array of transactions. But it did them no 
harm, for they presented more than an average of advanced quota- 
tions. In Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordinary realized 105 to 106} 
cum div., and 102} to 103} ex div. In the secured issues, the maximum 
marked 77 and 773 cum div., the preference 99? and 99§ cum div., and 
962 to 98 ex div., and the debenture 73}. South Metropolitan fetched 
113} and 114 cum div., and 110} to 112 ex div. Commercials were not 
dealt in. Among the Suburban and Provincial group, Brentford old 
changed hands at 263, ditto preference at 1114, British at 454, South 
Suburban at 1174 to 1184 (a rise of 4), Tottenham “B” at 115 evdiv., 
Wandsworth “B” at 135 and 1353, and (on the local Exchange) New- 
castle at 103—a rise of 1. In the Continental companies, Imperial 
marked 175 to 1763, ditto debenture 84? ex div. (a rise of 13), Union 80 
to 814, ditto preference 119, and European 17% to 18}. Among the 
undertakings of the remoter world, Monte Video realized 114, Primi- 
tiva 6§ to 615, ditto preference 5 to 57, and ditto debenture 924—a 
rise of 1. 





OFFICIAL QUOTATIONS AT THE CLOSE OF THE WEEK. 


Bank Rate (fixed January 29), 3 per cent. Last year, 5 per cent. 


Consols, 77—774. Previous week, 753—764. 
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The number of prepayment meters in Sleaford largely exceeded 
those of the ordinary type —806, compared with 644—at Dec. 31 last. 

The Builth District Council contemplate buying the local gas- 
works; and the Directors of the Gas Company have made a definite 
offer to sell. Negotiations are now in progress. 


A great amount of damage was caused by a fire last week in a 
building where there were stored an immense number of films, and 
the fire brigade, who had to work hard to confine the conflagration, 
incurred a considerable amount of risk from live electric wires. 
Several of the men, the “‘ Yorkshire Observer ” says, received shocks ; 
and at one time four of them were momentarily “knocked out” 
together. Much doubt is expressed as to the origin of the fire, which 
was preceded by an explosion or explosions. In some quarters a gas 
heating apparatus is suspected ; but with inflammable goods like films, 
it is difficult to definitely assign a cause. 


We have received a copy of “ Sell’s Directory of Registered Tele- 
graphic Addresses ”—a useful addition to the office books of reference. 
It contains the name, telephone number, postal address, and full busi- 
ness particulars of each firm ; and there is an alphabetical index. There 
is also a classification of trades for the whole country ; about 100,000 
British firms being arranged under 3000 separate headings, according 
to their respective occupations. Further, there is a representative list 
of firms in the Colonies and foreign countries. The volume fulfils an 
essential condition for works of this kind, inasmuch as it has been revised 
right up to date. Itis published at No. 166, Fleet Street, E.C. 











The Gas Committee reported at a meeting of the Walsall Town 
Council last week having had under consideration a communication 
from the Gas Engineer (Mr. B. W. Smith) stating that, in consequence 
of the high-pressure system of gas lighting becoming so popular with 
the tradesmen in the town, it is necessary to extend the plant. They 
have agreed with his suggestion that a new station should be erected 
at the Wolverhampton Street works, 


Owing to the continued increase in the demand for gas in the 
district, the Directors of the Basingstoke Gas Company recently in- 
structed their Manager, Mr. W. Higgs, to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for a new telescopic gasholder, of 300,009 cubic feet capacity, in 
a steel tank ; and at their last meeting the Board of Directors of the 
Company accepted the tender of Messrs. Thomas Piggott and Co., 
Limited, of Birmingham, to at once carry out the work under the 
supervision of Mr. Higgs. 


The desirability of the Corporation undertaking the provision of 
lighting facilities in courts and jetties at Coventry has been impressed 
upon the local authority from time to time. The Council referred 
the matter to the Watch Committee and the Gas Committee to see what 
arrangements could be made. Accordingly, the Watch Committee 
have decided to submit to the City Council at their next meeting a 
recommendation that lamps be provided in these places, at an annual 
cost of about £620. There is also an initial expense of £1167 for the 


provision of service-pipes, fittings, &c.; but this the Gas Committee 
have agreed to bear. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 


ASSISTANT-ENGINEER. Cardiff Gaslight Company. 
Applications by March 2. 

CoaL REPRESENTATIVES. No. 5844. 

DravuGutsMaNn. Gibbons Bros., Ltd., Dudley. 

REPRESENTATIVE. Sutherland Meter Company, Bir- 
mingham. 

Waste Inspector. Woking Water and Gas Com- 
pany. Applications by March 2. 

SaLesmMAN. No, 5846. Applications by March 4. 


Patent Licences, &c. 


Company Meetings. 


Harrow AND STANMORE 


Restaurant. 
Books Wanted. 
Cripps’ GUIDE-FRAMING OF GASHOLDERS. No. 5840. 
Herrina’s Gas-Works Construction. W. Coward 


and Co., Ltd., 100, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


Gas-Works Wanted. 
“TD, G.,” c/o Scriprs’s, 13, South Molton Street W. 
Mart. Feb. 24. 
Broapstairs Gas CoMPANy. 
Harrow Gas Company. 
SoutH-WEst SUBURBAN 
Marr. March 3. 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER. White, Arcade, North- 
ampton. 
REToRTs. 











Cork Gas Company. 


MantTLe Maxine Macuinery, &c, 
and Co., 28, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 


March 2. One o’clock. 


Sales of Stocks and Shares. 


ANNFIELD PLAIN AND District Gas Company. 
and Stanhope Railway Inn, Annfield Plain. Feb. 27. 
BovurRNEMOUTH GAS AND WATER CoMPANY. 


London Mart. 
Water Company. 


TENDERS FOR 


Haseltine, Lake, Condensers 


SHEFFIELD Gas Company. Tenders by March 38. 


General Stores (Oil, Lime, and Vitriol). 


Gas ComPaNy. MIDDLETON CoRPORATION. Tenders by March 10. 


Holborn 


Lighting Goods. 


CaucuTTaA CorPoRATION. Tenders by March 23, 


Tyne 
Pipes. 
London MIDDLETON CoRPORATION. Tenders by March 10, 


London Mart. March 38. 


March 3. Tar and Liquor. 


HawortH Urpan District CovunciL. 
Feb, 21. 


London 





Tenders by 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the **]OURNAL"' must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 

Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





Telegrams: “GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s 6d.; Quarter, 6s. Gd. 
Payable in advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kina, 11, Bott Court, FLEET Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


Telephone: 6857 Holborn. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


‘NEILL’S OXIDE | 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





0 Lf 


WET AND DRY G 





Telephones: 815 Oldham, 





& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
Limited), Globe Meter Works, O~pHam, and 
| 45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 


AS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
| METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 
BALE'S FIRE CEMENT. 


PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS, 
and 2412 Hop, London, 


























| 
| “ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANER. 
Telegrams— 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. | ‘ Brappocg, OLDHAM,” and ‘' MeTrique, Lonpon.” ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO.,LD., | BENZOL otis nn Ne 
PALMERSTON House, | a TAR WANTED. 
Oxp Broan Srrext, Loxpox, B.C, | ([ABBURINE FOR GAS ENRICHING.| rHoMAS HORROCKS & SONS. LTD 
| ’ 
WINKELMANN’S | Alb 
th ert Chemical Works, 
OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT ae 
‘ ° Grant §' M Pra 
A. Besiats 4500 Bahr, Best for GAS-WORKS. THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. (pitch Peas oniten Amit eae 
DREW STEPHENSON, 171, Palmerston House, Old | "'N h ; i 
Broad Street, London, B.C, “Volcanism, London.” For Prices, &0., apply to aphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia. 
EC THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD, QULFHURIC ACID — 
J , +, ©. LORD, Ship Ganal Tar- Works, SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C, pared for Sulphate of AMMO —. ZOL 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylio Acid, Telephones: 4452 and 4453 London Wall. Recovery Plants. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


| Telegraphic Address; ‘* Carburine, London.” 


Joun NicHotson & Sons, Lp. 
Hunslet Chemical Works, Legps. Tele.: NicHoLson, 


LeeEps.” Telephone: (Two Lines) Nos, 2420 and 2491. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Rose Mount 
lnonwoRKEs, ELLAND. 


POULTONS & TIMMIS, Ltd. 


(5 Aseeuuare and Boiler Setting 

Engineers, Complete Installations undertaken. 

Their Retort Settings are THE best. 
GUARANTEED RESULTS. 

Registered Office: Reapinc. Telephone: 265 Reading. 
London Office: 53, Vicrorta StrEET, 8.W. 
Telephone: 3512 Victoria, 

Manchester Office: 55, Cross Street, 








SULPHURIC ACID. 


. ppeemaee prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp. 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SiLveRTownN. 
Telegrams: “ HypRocetoric, Fen. Lonpon.” 
Telephone: 1588 AvenvE (8 lines). 








SPENCER'S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 





_ very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Feb. 10, p. 394. 





R. & G. HISLOP, 


GAS ENGINEERS, RETORT BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS, &c. 





RETORT SETTINGS, COAL TESTING PLANT, 
BOILER FIRING. 





Communications should be addressed to 
UnpEerwoop Hovusg, PAISLEY. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





Lpweeenegl prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED. 
Works: O_pBury, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD, 


Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OtpBuRy, 
Worcs. 
Telegrams: “ CHEmIcaLs, OLDBURY.” 





ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
§ GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
“ DacoticHt Lonpon.”’ 2836 HonBorn, 





AR Wanted. 
FrepDK. G. Hotmes anv Co., Tar Distillers, 
Thames Tar Works, NorTHFLEET, 





MMONIACAL Liquor Wanted. 
CHANCE AND Hunt, .. Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLppuRY, Worcs. 
Telegrams: ** CHEmicALs.”” 


| eee Renovating Cooking Utensils 
and Polishing Gas-Cookers and Gas-Fittings, read 
Canning’s Handbook on Electro-Plating and Polishing. 
og | illustrated, Price 2s. 3d., post free; abroad, 





W. CaNnine AND Co., BrrmincHaM, and 18, St. John’s 
Square, Clerkenwell, Lonpon, 





MMONIA Waste Liquor Disposal. 
Purification Plant. 
Results Guaranteed. No Working Costs. 
JoHN RADCLIFFE AND Co., Chemists and Engineers 
Palace Chambers, WEsTMINSTER, 8.W. 


a IN THE OINTING. 
i 


gh Pressure Mains must be absolutely TIGHT. 
WE GUARANTEE OUR WORK. 

Lead Wool,Oxy-Acetylene Welded,or Ordinary Jointing. 
COMPLETE HIGH PRESSURE SCHEMES, 
Enquiries Solicited, 

A. H. Batn & Co., Lrp., Farnnam, SvuRREY. 
Telegrams: “Sappers Farnham.” Telephone 85. 








AS-WORKS requiring Extensions 
should Communicate with TH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns, 
Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


i ” 
eee ttn 





Abroad). reventative 
of Naphthalene an, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 


It is also used for the Enrichment of Gas. 

Manufactured and Supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, GWORTH, or through his 
Agents, F'. J. Nicot & Co., Pilgrim House, NewoastLe- 
ON-TYNE, 

Telegrams: “ Doric,” Newcastle-on-Tyne. National 
Telephone No. 2497, 





Pp TS AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS : “MERCHANDISE MARKS 
and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘* TRADE 
SECRETS vy. PATENTS,” 6d.; “DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 6d.; 
“ SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 64. 
MEWBOURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams : “ Patent London.” Telephone : No. 248 Holborn. 


G48 PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 

FirtH Buaketey, Sons, AND OomPANy, LiMiTED, 
Church Fenton, near LEEps. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 

We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 


Joserx TaYLor AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING Works, 
Botton. 


Telegrams : ‘' Sarurators Botton,” Telephone 0848. 








A COMPETENT Salesman required for 


a Gas Company opening up the Commercial and 
Fittings Business. The Applicant will be required to 
have a thorough Knowledge of Gas Sales in all 
Branches, and be competent to Quote and Recommend 
Suitable Schemes for Lighting, Heating, and Power 
Purposes, at the same time to Superintend the Com- 
pany’s Show-Room. 

Salary, £200 per Annum. 

Applications to be sent on or before the 4th of March, 
1914, to No. 5846, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
FuLeet Street, London, E.C. 





WASTE INSPECTOR. 
ANTED, a Waste and Fittings 


Inspector. Previous Experience and Know- 
ledge of Practical Plumbing and Fitting Essential. 
Wages, 30s. weekly, with Uniform and 2s. weekly 
Allowance for Bicycle. Age between 24 and 30 Years. 

Apply, enclosing copies of not more than Three recent 
Testimonials, not later than the 2nd of March, 1914, to 
H. J. Crane, Manager, Woking Water and Gas Com- 
pany, WOKING, 





AS-WORKS.— Wanted to Purchase, 
for Cash, a Small GAS-WORKS. Preference 
given to one where there is Scope for Further Develop- 
ment. 
Write, giving full Particulars, to ‘‘ D. G.,’’ Scripps’s 
ADVERTISING OFFicEs, 18, SourH MoLTON StREET, W. 





RETORTS FOR SALE. 
OURTEEN 22 in. by 16 in. by 10 ft. 


OVALS, closed end. 
Nine 21 in. by 14 in. by 10 ft. OVALS, closed end. 
Eight 18 in. by 14 in. by 10 ft. OVALS, closed end. 
In lots to suit Purchasers. 
For Particulars, apply Cork Gas ConsuMERs’ Com- 
pany, Gas-Works, Cork. 





EMINGTON, No. 7 Typewriter. 
New Condition. Costover £20. Sacrifice £6 10s, 
Free Approval. Carriage paid. No dealers. 
Address, WuiTr, Arcade, NoRTHAMPTON. 





HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market, 
Reap Hotuimay anv Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD, 





CRIPPS’ “GUIDE-FRAMING OF 
GASHOLDERS.”’ 


A®* number of copies of this Book 
will be PURCHASED at a gooi price. 
Inquiries to No. 5840, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLeet STREET, E.C. 


WANTED, a Copy of Herring’s “ Gas- 
WORKS CONSTRUCTION.” Must be in Good 
Condition. 

Communicate with Witt1am Cowarp AND Co., L7p., 
100, Bishopseate, E.C. 


PPLICANTS for the Position of Gas- 
FITTER AND RELIEF MANAGER to fhe 
Devon Gas Association, Limited, are THANKED, and 
5 the APPOINTMENT HAS NOW BEEN 


Sep Sutherland Meter Company, 
Witton, Birmingham, require a Smart REPRE- 
SENTATIVE with Good Connection in Meters and 
Lighting. Exceptionally Good Salary offered for Suit- 
able Man. 
All Communications will be treated Confidentially. 


(48.004 Representatives. — Large 


Firm of Factors require Two or Three for the 
Sale of Gas Coal, Cannel, &c. 
None but Experienced Salesmen need Apply. 
Apply, by letter, giving References and full Qualifica- 
tions, to No. 5844, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet STREET, E.C 

















CARDIFF GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
ASSISTANT-ENGINEER. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the 
Position of ASSISTANT-ENGINEER to the 
aboveCompany. Candidates to be over 28 years of Age, 
and Fully Qualified. Constructional and Management 
Experience of a Large Gas-Works essential. Some 
Practical Knowledge of the Vertical Retort System, 
also Distribution Work, Desirable. 

Commencing Salary £300 per Annum. 

Applications, stating Age, Experience, and Present 
Appointment, together with copies of Three Recent 
Testimonials, to be addressed to the Chairman, and 
forwarded, not later than March 2 next, to the under- 
signed, from whom Further Particulars may be 
Obtained. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will disqualify. 

GerorGce CLARRY, 
General Manager and Secretary. 

Cardiff, 

Feb. 10, 1914. 


WANTED. Experienced Draughtsman 
used to Detailing Retort-Bench Ironwork, 
Settings, and Structural Work. 
Apply, stating Age, Experience, and Salary required, 
to Gibsons Bros., Ltp., DispaLE Works, DUDLEY, 








Worcs. 





HE Corporation of Middleton invite 

TENDERS for TUBES and FITTINGS, OIL, 

LIME, VITRIOL, &c., required in the Gas Department 
for the Year ended the 31st of March, 1915. 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, must be Delivered in Official Envelopes at my 
oftice not later than the 10th of March next. 

Further Particulars and Form of Tender may be 
obtained from Mr. W. H. A. Chester, Gas Engineer, 
Gas-Works, Middleton. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

FREDERICK ENTWISTLE, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Middleton, 
Feb. 138, 1914. 





CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 
ENDEBRS are invited, in duplicate, for 


400 Gross (Four Hundred Gross) of JENA (i; LASS 
CYLINDERS for Mansfield Paten Inverted Burners. 
Outside dimensions 24 inchés (Two and One-EKighth 
inches) at top; 22 inches (Two and Three-Fourths 
inches) at bottom; and 3 inches (Three inches) long, 
with Three Lugs projecting } (One-Eighth) of an inch 
for the purpose of securing to holder. 

Half quantity to be Delivered within Two Months and 
the Balance within Four Months of Receipt of Order. 
Delivered Free of all Charges at Lighting Stores, 
Calcutta, including Insurance against Breakages. 

All Cylinders must be marked *C.C.” Sample of the 
Cylinders quoted for should be sent with the Tenders. 

Tenderers must quote a Price per Gross. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. : A 

Payment will be made when Delivery is accepted. 

Tenders will be received by the Vice-Chairman of the 
Corporation up to 12 noon on Monday, March 23, 1914, 
when they will be opened in the presence of such Ten- 
derers as may be present. Each Tender must be 
enclosed in Sealed Cover and superscribed ‘* Tender 
for Jena Glass Cylinders.” P 

No Tenders will be considered unless accompanied 
by a Remittance to the extent of 24 per cent. on the 
value of such ‘ender. , : 

The Rates Offered by the Tenderer will be in force 
for the whole year. é : 

Tenderers must abide by the Rules in regard to Ten- 
ders in vogue in the Corporation. 

C. C. CHATTERJEE, : 
Secretary to the Corporation. 
Municipal Office. 
The 2ist of January, 1914. 





TO ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS. 
se Directors of the Sheffield United 


Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for the 
Supply and Erection of Two CONDENSERS, each 
consisting of 42 Lines of 18 inch diameter Pipes, with 
Bottom Boxes and Supporting Girders, all made of 
Cast-Iron, for their Grimesthorpe Station. ; 

Drawings may be seen, and Specification with Form 
of Tender and Bill of Quantities obtained, upon Appli- 
cation to the Engineer, Mr. J. W. Morrison, M.inst.C.E., 
at the Company's Office, Commercial Street. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. mn 
Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Condensers, 
must be Delivered by post to Mr. Hanbury Thomas, 
Managing-Director, not later than the First Post on 

Tuesday, March 3. 
Wn. Hamsy, 
secretary. 


Commercial Street, 
Sheffield, Feb. 5, 1914. 
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